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DniDUtist. — Embarks with him in Dnmitic Ubgn.— 
— Busy on " Richelieu." — Visits Potet at Havre. — New 
Lodgings on his Reliim. — Fajne goes to London with 
" RichdiEU," "Married nnd Singln," and a Bough Copy 
of " Aaandai."' — Letlar from Pajna. — Eepreaeotation of 
Charles II. — Payne's Opiuion of it. — Copp's Songand 
Charles Lnmb. —Results of the Joint Theatrical Spacula- 
liuji5. —The fale of "Richelieu." —Dedication by Paytia. 

IW^aiR. IRVING had been bo long idle with 
U^rnj ^ )iis peu tiiat on his arrival at Faris be 
WMw.l^l began to feel aCrougl^r tbe DecesBity of 
C'SLTiinji. " When I once get going again with 
my ]icii," he writes to Peter, " I mean to keep on 
steatlilj, until I can scrape together enough from 
all my literaty property to produce a regular in- 
come, however moderate. We shall then be 
independent of the world and ita chttttces." The 
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getting under way, however, was the great diffi- 
culty. The most likely thing for him to prepare 
speedily for the press was his unfinished story of 
" Buckthome and his Friends," which, as we 
have seen, he had laid aside at the suggestion of 
Leslie, as the groundwork of a novel ; but it had 
remained untouched, and he had never been able 
to resume it. 

On the 4th of September, recurring to some 
hints of Peter about Germany, he writes : — 

I have been thinking over the German subjects. 
It will take me a little time to get hold of them 
properly, as I must read a little and digest the plan 
and nature of them in my mind. There are such 
quantities of these legendary and romantic tales now 
Httering from the press both in England and Grer- 
many, that one must take care not to fall into the 
commonplace of the day. Scott's manner must 
likewise be widely avoided. In short, I must strike 
out some way of my own, suited to my own way of 
thinking and writing. I wish, in everything I do, 
to write in such a manner that my productions may 
have something more than the mere interest of nar- 
rative to recommend them, which is very evanes- 
cent ; something, if I dare to use the phrase, of clas- 
sic merit, i. e, depending upon style, etc., which gives 
a production some chance for duration beyond the 
mere whim and fashion of the day. I have my 
mind tolerably well supplied with Grerman localities, 
manners, characters, etc., and when I once get to 
work, I trust I shall be able to spin them out very 
fluently. I have some ideas and subjects that I 
think will take if properly executed. At present I 
am busy on a slight literary job which I hope will 
put some money in my pocket without costing much 
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time or trouble, or committing my oame. When 
that is done, and the inventing fit comes over me 
again, I will strike at something else. 

The slight literary job here alluded to was an 
alteration of "La Jeunesse de Richelieu," a 
French play by M. Duval, which had been acted 
in Paris about thirty years before. It was one 
that Payne had already done in the rough, and 
he was now engaged in retouching and heighten- 
ing a very ill-chosen plot, which he hoped, if 
thoroughly cast, to make effective in representa- 
tion. He had been tempted at this time, while 
he could not get going in any leading occupation 
of the pen, which he could hope to make avail- 
able for the London market, to accept the prop- 
osition of Payne to assist him in his pursuits and 
divide the profits of their joint dramatic manu- 
fecture, with the understanding that his agency 
was to be kept secret. Payne at this time had 
fitted up a cottage at Versailles in handsome 
style which he did not occupy, but was living, as 
Mr. Irving found him on the 13th of August, 
" in a sky parlor at the Palais Royal," where he 
employed himself in remodelling pieces from the 
French stage, and adapting them to English rep- 
resentation. 

Soon after this dramatic agreement, Mr. Ir- 
ving made a visit to his brother Peter, upon which 
he had long set his heart. During this absence, 
Payne rented some apartments in Paris, and 
having transferred to them his furniture from Ver- 
sailles, re-let them to Mr. Irving on his return, 
reserving a small room for himself. In a letter 
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to Peter, dated the day of his return, October 3, 
Mr. Irving thus speaks of lodgings he was to 
occupy for an almost unbroken period of more 
than a year : — 

I am just about moving to my new quarters, No. 
89 Rue Richelieu. I am greatly pleased with them. 
It is in one of the best private hotels in Paris ; 
everything about the establishment is particularly 
genteel and well-regulated. My apartments consist 
of bed-room, sitting-room, and dining-room, with use 
of kitchen and appurtenances and a cellar. Payne 
has furnished them very handsomely. They have a 
warm southern exposure, and look into a very spa- 
cious and handsome court, and being newly finished 
and fitted up are very complete. You would be 
quite charmed with them. I shall have a bed for 
you whenever you choose to pay Paris a visit. I 
shall live very much at home, having an excellent 
femme de menage to cook, etc., etc. The hotel is 
near the Rue Feydeau, between the old opera house 
and the Boulevards, one of the most central spots 
in Paris. As my room is pretty high up and sepa- 
rated by the court firom the street, I am not incom- 
moded by noise, and have plenty of daylight and 
sunshine. 

A more important advantage is specified in a 
later description of his bachelor "nest" to his 
sister, Mrs. Paris : " The great national library, 
one of the very best in the world, is within five 
minutes' walk of my lodgings, and I have the 
privilege of having any books from it I please." 

Soon after his occupation of his new lodgings 
he sends Peter this picture of himself and Payne 
at their joint labor. 
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Paj^e is busy upon " Azenilai," making a literal 
traiiBlatiau. I ajn looking over it as he translates, 
and tnakiog notes where there must be alterations, 
aongs, choruses, etc. It will have to be quite re- 
written, an the dialogue m Rmxiy and pointless ; still 
the. construction will answer, and that in the main 

Ten days later he writes to Peter : " Payne 
seta off privately for Lonclon on Wednesday, to 
treat with Kemble fibout ' Riolkelieu,' and ' Belles 
and Bailiffs ; ' " another adaptation from the French, 
in which, under the title of " Married and Sin- 
gle," he had altered somo Boenes. He adds : " I 
shall Bend witli him the rongt copy of ' Azen- 
dfti.' that it may be shown to Bishop, and the 
proper directions procured for the innsic." 

It was to avoid arreai for hia theatrical en- 
tanglements ID London that Payne left "pri- 
vately." The author of " Home, sweet Home " 
hod made handsomely by the success of some of 
hia pieces, yet it waa seldom that he was long 
free from pecuniary perplexity. He speaks with 
bitter jocularity in one of his letters, of the hard 
tug he liad had with life since he grew too fwi'tly 
for the stage and bepan " to fatten on trouble and 
Biarvation." His first letter does not disclose a 
very auspicious beginning to the dramatic specu- 
lation. 

London, NDTsmber T, 1S33. 
Mt dear Irvtng; — 

I was detained at Dieppe ten days waiting for a 
boat. At last I got out in the sturm wliich made so 
many wrecks, anil was in a giile all Monday night 
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and part of Tuesday, sixteen hours and a half. The 
same night I went to the play at Brighton, and had 
the happiness of finding I had just missed ** Claris" 
which had had a very considerable run some nights 
before. I got here on Wednesday, day before last, 
too late to do anything, and having rode all the way 
outside in a terrible rain, was stiff, and stupid, and 
tired. However, I packed off my things [" Riche- 
lieu," and "Married and Single"] instantly to 
Charles Eemble. Yesterday I delivered all your 
letters, inquired for your music, got my passport 
signed by Smith, dined with Leslie and Newton, got 
a lodging under the name of Hayward (which I am 
every minute forgetting), and, heartily weary, found 
my bed was over a livery stable, where the hackney 
coaches entered every hour, and in which every 
horse had a violent cough. I feel as if I had not 
slept for a month. 

Now for business. I saw Charles to-day and was 
very well received by the Committee,^ but when I 
asked what they had to say about my pieces, they 
had not seen them ! I caused a hunt, and at last 
the parcel was found unopened. So much for the 
necessity of having come over. Charles took them 
home. My description of " Azendai," and my dis- 
closure of your confidential communication, seemed 
to excite him. He asked me to his box to-night 
and to dinner either to-day or to-morrow ; but there 
will be no chance of specific arrangements till after 
Monday, I fear, I shall hand him " Azendai " to- 
night. If I had the ^^ Roulier" I could make a 
market of it. Pray send it to me immediately. I 
mean the printed copy. Nothing answers now but 
the horses. I could not speak of terms at a first 
interview. No news of your music at BirchelPs ; 

1 The Committee of Management. 
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and they have no room for " Abul Hassan " ^ this sea- 
son, unless, as some one observed, horses could be 
put in it ! . . . . 

I think I shall dine with Miller to-day and Charles 
to-morrow, I am to go to a private box this even- 
ing to see the Horses. If you can think of any op- 
portunity for a grand equestrian spectacle, it might 
do. I am almost afraid they will insist on bringing 
Richelieu in on horseback. Charles says he thinks 
you ought to produce better comic pieces than any 
one he knows, judging from the story of the " Un- 
known Grentleman '* whose other half only is seen. 

• . . . Newton and Leslie are very anxious 
to see you. They talk of you with a sort of affec- 
tionate idolatry I have just received 

my passport to return, from the French ambassador, 
so " all's right." You will hear from me again on 
Monday. 

About eighteen days after the date of this 
letter, Mr. Irving transmitted to Payne the 
manuscript of '^ Charles 11. or the Merry Mon- 
arch," a piece in three acts altered from " La 
Jeunesse de Henry V." and of which he speaks 
to Peter as being rather of a light kind and de- 
pendent on good genteel acting. Payne writes 
on its receipt: "I consider it one of the best 
pieces of the kind I ever read ; there is a never 
diminishing vein of wit running through it, which, 
coming in aid of situations eminently dramatic, 
gives it a claim to rank with the best works in 
the language." 

January 27th. — Payne writes to Mr. Irving 

1 A German opera which Mr. Irving bad translated at 
Dresden. 
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that he had at length finished '' the long pending 
negotiation respecting this piece and ' Richelieu/ 
and sold them to Covent Garden for two hundred 
guineas down," which he considered "a good 
sum," and he adds, " the copy-rights may double 
it." 

As Mr. Irving*s letters to Payne are missing, 
I cannot say how far he was satisfied with this 
result of his theatrical speculations, but perhaps 
it may not be without interest to trace the further 
fortunes of the pieces thus bargained for, which 
went to their ordeal at different dates. 

" Charles 11." was produced May 27th, 1824, 
and met with the most decided success. ''The 
piece will grow upon the public on representa- 
tion," writes Payne to Mr. Irving, " and I am con- 
vinced become a stock piece. The points all told 
amazingly. My notion about Copp's always try- 
ing a song, and never being able to get it our, 
was very effective in representation."^ The con- 
ception and execution of this song, which Payne 
jestingly speaks of as my notion, were his coad- 
jutor's, done, as he once told me, to hit the Eng- 

1 The following brief extract from the play presents the 
racy old Captain in his first abortive effort at being delivered 
of " the only song " he " ever knew.'* 

•* In the time of the Kump, 
As old Admiral Trump, 
With his broom swept the chops of the Channel ; 
And his crew of Big Breeches, 

Those Dutch sons of 

Mary — [Putting her hand on his mouth'], O, Uncle, Uncle, 
don't sing that horrible rough song." 
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listi taste for broad fim. Soihh timo later, aSbm 
a series of succeae^t representatiotis, Fayue 
wrilea iu regard to tikis song : " Charles Lamb 
telle me he can't get Copp's eoug out of his heLtd, 
and is very anjcious for the rest of it He saya 
the hiatus keeps hira awake o' nights." 

Payne disposed of the copy-right for fifty gtiia- 
eaa, aJler Mr. Irving had assisted him in prun- 
ing the piece, and reducmg it to two acta. As 
the latter luul stijiulated for the concealmsnt of 
his name, the only allusion Payne could permit 
himself ia the preface was an intimation that the 
nuinuscript had been revised by a literary jrieatl, 
to whom he was " indebted for invaluable touches." 

"Eichelieu" was not brought out until Febru- 
ary, 1826; its appearance having hoeu delayed 
under various pretexts. First nothing cwuld be 
done until after the Christmas liolidays ; then there 
ftTQse a difficulty about the cast, Charles Kemble 
inclining to one character, ami Payne insisting it 
would be the ruin of the piece if he did not take 
another; then he wished tliat part, which was 
Gichelieu, to be written ap, aod Dubois, Riche- 
lieu's secretary, who was too prominent, to be 
written down ; aud so, from one cause or another, 
it was not produced until the commencement of 
the year 18"26, when Mr. Irving was at Madrid, 
l^e note of preparation began to be souuded in 
December, 1825. It was read in the greenroom 
by Charles Kemble about the middle of this 
month, and one of the persons who was to act in 
it wrote Mr. Payne that all present were deeply 
affected, and that it wiis considered as one of the 
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best plays which bad been beard for some years. 
It was played a few nights and then withdrawn, 
exception being taken to the plot. " I went to 
see it last night/' writes a literary friend to Mr. 
Irving. " It is very well got up ; the dresses are 
beautiful, and the effect is more that produced by 
a piece at the Fran^ais, than anything I have 
seen. The dialogue is particularly well done, 
and the laughter all in the dress circle. It is 
thought highly of, and only wants a little cor- 
rection to be the best thing we have seen of 
the age.*' It was put to press in New York, by 
a Mr. Murden, a publisher of plays, at the close 
of 1826, with the following dedication by Payne. 

TO WASHINGTON IRVING. 

My dear Irving: — 

It is al)Out twenty years since I first had the pleas- 
ure of knowing you ; and it is not very often that 
people are found better friends at the later part of 
so long an acquaintance than at the beginning. 
Such, liowever, has been the case with us ; and the 
admiration which I Mt for you when I was a boy, 
has been succeeded by gratitude for steady and in- 
trepid kindness now that I am no longer one. 

Although I have had better opportunities to know 
you than the world, by whom you are valued so 
highly, I should not have ventured to make a public 
display of our acquaintanceship under any other cir- 
cumstances than those by which it is drawn forth at 
present. I am under obligations to you beyond the 
common kindnesses between friends of long standing, 
which it is fitting I should acknowledge. In the little 
comedy of " Charles the Second," I have referred to 
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the assistance you gave me, without venturing to vio- 
late your injunction with regard to the conceahnent of 
your name. But that aid has been repeated to such 
an extent in the present work, as to render it im- 
perative upon me to offer you my thanks publicly, and 
to beg you will suffer me to dedicate it to one from 
whose pen it has received its highest value. I only 
regret it is not in my power to make a more adequate 
return for the many encouragements amid discomfort, 
which you have so frequently and so spontaneously 
bestowed upon. 

My dear Irving, 
Your sincere and grateful friend, 

John Howard Payne. 

Paris, No. 89 Rue de Richelieu, 
February 13, 1826. 

March 15, 1827, we have this final allusion to 
" Richelieu," in a letter of Ebenezer to his brother 
Washington : " I have not been able to make any- 
thing out of your friend Payne's drama of 
'* Richelieu." The publisher tried hard to get it 
performed at one of our theatres, but could not 
succeed ; the managers were afraid to attempt it, 
alleging that it was deficient in incident, particu- 
larly in the latter scenes. The publisher had 
one thousand copies printed at his own expense, 
seven hundred of which are in my hands. The 
other three hundred he has to repay him his ex- 
penses." 

This is the last trace I get of " Richelieu." 
Whatever its merit as a composition, the plot 
was objectionable, and the play much better 
suited to the closet than the stage. 




CHAPTER 11. 

Revolving Literary Plans. — Extracts from Note-Book. — Tal- 
ma. — Kenney's Anecdotes. — Captain Medwin. — Byron. 
— Pasta. — Corrects " Salmagundi " for Galignani. — Letter 
to Leslie. — Proposition of Galignani for an Edition of Brit- 
ish Authors. — Project of a second " Sketch Book." — Let- 
ters to Murray about " Tales of a Traveller." 

|AVING glanced at this theatrical epi- 
sode in the author's life, I now resume 
the regular course of my narrative, going 
back to a period shortly succeeding Payne's de- 
parture for London, and just after Peter had left 
Havre for Paris, to become a member of his 
bachelor establishment. At this time, November 
8, 1823, Murray applies the following spur to his 
lagging pen. 

November %th. — " Mr. H. Payne tells me he is 
a fellow-lodger with you at Paris, and as he is ex- 
pected quickly to return, I cannot refrain from 
sending compliments to you, and of adding an 
inquiry as to your literary occupations, and what 
your publisher may be allowed to expect from 
you in the course of the winter. I am perfectly 
ready for you, and the sooner you take the field 
the better," Thus stimulated, he felt increased 
impatience to mature some of the literary plans 
he had been revolving. " Wrote a little at * His- 
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le passage i 
" Tried to commence work 
on Germany, bnt could not do anything," ia an- 
other. Then follows : " Towai-d twelve o'clock, 
on idea of a plan dawned on me — made it out a 
little, and minuted down heads of it. Felt more 
encouraged — felt as if I should make something 
oat of it." This was a plau, as he once tuld me, 
to mingle up the legendary superstitions of Ger- 
many, Id the form of tules, with local deacrip- 
tioQS and a little of the cream of travelling 
incidents, but he added, " there was a rawness 
about every attempt to bring it into shape. It 
needed time to mellow in m.y mind." At a later 
date, December 17, I evolve from the scarcely 
legible leaves of his pencilled memorandum ibis 
passage : " Woke early — felt depressed and 
desponding — suddenly a thought struck ma how 
to arriuige the MSS. on hsnd, so as to make two 
volumes of "Sketch Book" — that quite en- 
livened me. At breakfast communicated it to 
Peter [now sharing his lodgings], who was 
highly pleaned with it" Under this animating 
impulse, he writes to Murray, December 22, tell- 
ing him he should " probably have two volumes 
of the ' Sketch Book ' reiidy for liim in ihe 
spring," and his note-book shows hira at work 
the next day on an article on " French and Eng- 
lish animosity and character," probably intended 
for ihe new " Sketch Book." A few of the suc- 

1 Tliia was tha titto seleclod for Iha novel in which ho waa 
iatanding to cxpind Bickthnme anti hit fi-iends, as herore 
nentioned ; which purpose, however, he sevar rulllllcd. 
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ceeding days are given to the story of " Wolfert 
Webber," the rough draft of which he finished 
January 3, and then, after a little retouching and 
altering with a feeling of exhaustion, " and heavy 
and clogged in his faculties by cold," he drops the 
pen. 

A few more leaves gleaned from his memoran- 
dum book, as he styles the miscellaneous registry, 
give us some other glimpses and anecdotes of his 
life during this sojourn in Paris, which precedes 
tlie publication of the " Tales of a Traveller." 

Friday, November 2Sthj 1828. — Dined at Beau- 
villiers, in company with Talma and others. Talma 
was in fine spirits ; very firank, natural, and commu- 
nicative. He speaks English well, and appeared to 
like the English character. He thinks the English 
are a noble people, but the French are more amiable 
and agreeable to live among. The intelligent Eng- 
lish are disposed to do generous actions, but the com- 
mon people are not so liberal as the same class among 
the French. The common English have bitter na- 
tional prejudices. If a French prisoner escaped in 
England, the common people were against him. 
When the fight was going on round Paris, the Aus- 
trian and other prisoners were brought in wounded 
and passed along the boulevards ; the people pitied 
them, and gave them money, bread, etc. He spoke 
of two French prisoners that escaped in England, 
and made their way to a seaport to get over to 
France. All their money, however, was exhausted, 
and they had not wherewithal to hire a boat. See- 
ing a banker's name over a door, they went in, stated 
their case fi-ankly, and asked for a little pecuniary 
assistance, promising to refund. He at once gave 
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them one hundred pounds. They afiered a bill or 
receipt. He decliued. " If you be not men of 
Iionor," Bald he, " such paper would he of no use, 
and il' you are men of honor, there is no need of it." 
This -was related to Talma by one of the parties 
oblif,'ed. 

He recoUeota seeing Franklin during the reyolu- 

SatuTday, NovaiAer 29(S, — Reduced " Aiendai " 
to two acta and sent it to Payne, to whom I also wiite 
— went to manege and took eserciaa on horaebaok — 
dined at liome — ■ parsed the evening ait Mr. Stor- 
row's [an American family residing in Paris, with 
whom he was very intimate], 

December ith. — Kenney breakfasted with me — 
much talk about the theatres — incredible the rival- 
ships and feuds between the actors — Kean is impa- 
tient of having any one in same piece that has a good 
part — asked miiston last season : " How long, sir, 

ain I to act with that d d jesnitieal bug r. 

Young?"— Kenney told story of young empty offi- 
cer who brought accounts of battle of Waterloo — in- 
vited to Holland House — in great spirita, imagining 
be should make his way famously by giving account 
of the battle — talked laigely at table — Lady Hol- 
land, as Luttrell said, kept eyeing him with a look 

that seemed to aay, " I'll be d^ d if yon are ever 

in tluB house again" — after breakfast, as the day 
was mild and did not rain, went to Galignani's, then 
to Louvre — .... returned and dressed for 
dinner — dineil iSle-ii'lete with Lord John Russell at 
his lodgings, Baina de Tivoli ^ talked of Moore. 

Moore has abandoned his great poem — the Loves 
of the Angels was an episode of it which be en- 
larged. Its want of success discouraged him — Lady 
Donegal wrote to him, " It both displeases and disap- 
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points me'* — this was a sore blow — Lord Lans- 
downe, who had read and liked it, just then arrived 
down in the country, but neglected to write Moore 
for some days on the subject — Moore took this as a 
tacit disapprobation, and was very much disheart- 
ened. 

Wednesday, January 7th, — Call this morning at 
Galignani's — agree to correct " Salmagundi '* for 
him.^ Get Byron's last cantos of ** Don Juan " — 
.... Pass evening at home dozing and reading 
part of ninth canto of " Don Juan," which I do not 
much relish. 

Thursday, 8th, — Call on Villamil, who has been 
confined some time with the gout — find there Lord 
John Russell, Capt. Medwin, a finend of Lord By- 
ron, and author of the " Wandering Jew " — disseiv 
tation by Villamil on craniology — [be was a deter^ 
mined craniologist]. — Captain Medwin says Byron 
is very abstemious, and has reduced himself quite 
thin — is in excellent health. 

Friday, 9th, — Dined at Madame de Quandt's, 
Hotel Mirabeau, a German lady — blue-stocking — 
met there Dr. Gall — middle-sized old gent, with bald 
head — hair bushy each side — round forehead — 
wrinkled — dry, brownish, Chinese complexion — 
black eyes. 

January 12th, 1824. — Gro in evening to Th^fttre. 
Francjais — Ecole des Vieillards — Talma and Mile. 
Mars admirable. 

14<A. — Very cold weather — feel symptoms of 
having caught cold — great hoarseness — stiflhess of 
the muscles of the throat — after breakfast send copy 
of " Salmagundi '* to Galignani — go there — return 
him " Don Juan " — read papers. 

1 Payne had just written him from London (December 26): 
" A great fuss has been made here by Tegg in republishing 
Salmagundi under your name. I will send you a copy." 
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Ibth. — Dined at Grattan's ' — present, Lailr 
Vavasour, Misa Pollard, Mr. Horace Smith, etc. — 
Horace Smith pleasant, but a cold, witt}' iaa.n. 

Saturdaif, ilth. — After breakfast read Gresaet's 
" Fer-cfirt, or History of a Parrot " — excellent — full 
of wit and watery, and delightfully Teraified. 

January iid, 1824. — Read in "Don Carlos" — 
call at Galignani's — read papers and return home, 
and lie on sofa all day reading " Don Carlos " — send 
books to the King's Library, and get out History of 
Nonoandy — dine at General Airey's — very pleas- 
ant dinner — General Airey's story of Irishman, who 
asked the other why he did not go to some pub- 
lic amusement: " Why, my wile has been dead bat 
a month." " Well, what of that, abe'lt never be 
deader." 

January 26fA, — Read the " Wanderer," a poem by 
Captain Medwin — haa many beautiful passages — 
called on Captain M. — promiaed to dine with him 
to-morrow — he is couain to Mr. Shelley — character 

of Julian in the " Wanderer," Shelle/a 

Mr, Foy called at two — sat for my liteneBS. 

January 30(A. — Visit from Mr. Goodrich of Conn. 
— brought letters from John T. Irving — received 
letter from Payne, inclosing fitly pounds to pay 
certain bills — he has concluded bargain with man- 
agera — two bnndred guineas — [for " Richelieu " and 
" Charles II,," as stated in the preceding chapter]. 

February Isl. — .... Drove with Captain 
Medvrin in his cabriolet to fioia de Boulogne — long 
talk about Lord Byron — he writes at fits — has in- 
tervala when he cannot write, continuing two and 
three weeks — doaa not revise nor correct much — 
writes gometimes in bed — riaes at twelve — some- 
times two — eats a crust in a cup of tea with egg — 
' Author of Bishmaya. anil Sjrni jt 
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rides out at four — when in writing mood writes at 
any time — if persons are present often writes and 
talks — does not seclude and deny himself — never 
speaks ill of Lady Byron — when her father died he 
wrote a most affectionate and moving letter — wished 
a reconciliation — received no reply, but a cold mes- 
sage through his sister — when he dines by himself is 
very abstemious as to wine — when he has company 
he drinks freely — gives away large sums — reads 
miscellaneously all the modern works — reads much 
— does not study — never touches the classics — is 
not a good Grecian — understands Italian well — 
reads history, etc., relative to the subject he is writ- 
ing on — has an excellent memory, but not for dates 

— a poetical memory — does not like to meet stran- 
gers who are desirous to see him — says they expect 
great things, and he is but a common man in con- 
versation. 

February Sd, — Last night and this morning read 
" St. Ronan's Well ** — ^^ evening to opera — Tancredi 

— sat in Dr. G.*s box — Pasta vexed in course of 
evening by a duet being called for which had been 
omitted, Pasta being indisposed — Miss G. says Pasta 
is very pleasant — not well informed, but of good 
natural talent — feels strongly what she plays, and is 
often overpowered by her characters, particularly 
the few first representations — does not seem to be 
happy — her husband gambles — when Pasta sits by 
her at music the tears will stream down her cheeks 

— is a little high-tempered and capricious, but ami- 
able — has a fine little girl about seven — anecdote 
of Miss G. — her English servant being sent for a 
coiffeur went for a confessor. 

February 7th, — Read miscellaneously and look 
over MSS., but cannot write. 

February dth, — This morning finished correcting 
" Salmagundi " — write to Leslie. 
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I ^ve the letter in wliich he meutioas that he 
IS trying to get soioe numuscripts in order for a 
couple more yolmnes of the " Sketch Book ; " a 
plan afterward relioquished for " The Tales of a 
Tra¥eUer," as we aliall see by some further quo- 
latious {rota his memorouduin book, and the letter 
to Hurray, which is to follow. 

[To Charles R. Leslie.^ 

Tarts, Fcbtuao'8, 1824. 
Mt deah Leslie : — 

It is a long while Einee I have heard from either 
you or Newton. How are you both, anil what ore 
you doing ? I eeo among the picturea to be exhib- 
ited at the British Gallery a " Don Quixote " by 
Newton, which I preaunie ia the Uttle picture made 
from poor Ogilvie, which 1 have before heard otl 
Do you not intend to have anything ready for the 
next Exhibition ? I long to see you again hi have 
»ome good long talks with you. 1 wish you were liere 
at present, I think you would do me good. I am try- 
ing to get some manuscripts in order for a eoupio 
more Tohmies of the " Sketch. Boot," but I have 
been visited by a fit of sterility for this month past 
that throws me all aback, and discourages me as to 
the hope of getting ready tor a spring appearance. 
1 have a Dutch story written, which I have shown to 
l*£iond Foy, for I like to consult brother artists. He 
p41iiiika it equal to any of my others. I think you 
old like it. I have determined also to introduce 
ritoy " History of an Anlhor," breaking it into parts 
[ AOd distributing it through the two volumes. It 
I'lwd grown stale with me, and I never could get 
"Into the vein sufficient to carry it on and finish it aa 
" s separate work 
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I am sorry to see " Salmagundi " is published at 
London, with all its faults upon its head. I have 
corrected a copy for Galignani, whom I found bent 
upon putting it to press. My corrections consist al- 
most entirely in expunging words, and here and there 
an offensive sentence. I have a set of your illustra- 
tions of my works ; they are admirable. I wish you 
had made others for " Bracebridge Hall," or that 
you would still do so. I still think your " Dutch 
Fireside " worthy of being painted by you as a cab- 
inet picture. It is admirable. The engraving from 
Newton's portrait of me is thought an excellent like- 
ness by my brother and by others here. 

I see Mr. Foy very frequently, and the more I see 
of him the better I like him. I thank you for 
niaking me acquainted with him. I am very much 
inconunoded by visits and invitations, for in spite of 
every exertion I find it impossible to keep clear of 
society entirely without downright churlishness and 
incivility. 

Do let me hear from you, my dear Leslie, as soon 
as you can spare a moment to the pen. I am sure 
a letter from vou will be of service to me, as a visit 
from you has often been, when in one of my dispir- 
ited moods. Give my best remembrances to your 
sister, and to Newton when you see him. 

Yours ever, 

W.L 

I resume with some leaves from his memoran- 
dmn book, beginning nine days after the letter 
just given. 

Februqry nth. — Wake very early — get up at 
six o*clock, and write till eight, at introductory part 
of Italian tale — aft;er breakfast resume my pen and 




write all day at tlio Italian story — finisii tte intro- 
duction and commence the tale — write twenty-eight 
pages this day — cleain and neat writing. 

Fehruary 1 8th. — Slept ill last night — rise nnre- 
freahed — while breakfoEt things are removing, scrawl 
the story of tlio "Bold Dragoon" — -after breakfast 
KBuine the Italian atory — rewrite what I wrote 
yesterday, and add eight or nine pagea — feel hag- 
gard from want of rest last night. 

Februtiry 19th. — Wake very early in the morning 
and tT7 in vain (o ulecp again — aAer breakfast re- 
sume the story of the " Mysterious Picture " — Cap- 
bun Medwin calla, but I continue writing — fiuish 
the story by half past three, having written twenty- 
three pages since half past nine — dine at Dr. Mac- 
langhlin's — present several gentlemen whom I knew 
l^y eight, but not by name, except Colonel Thornton 
— Thornton speaka of the handsome manner in which 
General Jackson sent back watchea and epaulettes, 
Uiat Lad been taken from officers at New Orleans — 
Bpeoks of the custom in war, not to fire upon indi- 
viduala — even if reconnoitring parties advance too 
near, when no aotunl engagement is going on, they 
lie hailed and desii-ed to keep back. 

February 20th. — 8lept ill last night — after 
I breakfast this morning, resume and write the stories 
of the " Aunt," and the "Bold Dragoon" — twen- 
^three pagea — at four o'clock go to Galignani's — 
Galignani proposes my editing an edition of " Brit^ 
ish Claasica " — promise to think of it — he is about 
[mblishing Knickerbocker — dined at Medwin's with 
"r. Jenkinsoo, and Mr. Mills — Iwaa oppressed by 

rpor and heaviness, 
i February 22d. — Rewrite the story of " My Uncle 

i the Marcjuis " — fourteen pages. 

February 23d, — This morning write introduction 
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to Robber tales — twelve pages — interrupted by 
various circumstances — GaJignani and Didot call 
to engage me as editor of their edition of *' British 
Classics " — refer them to Peter. 

February 24:th. — Wakeful at night — write five 
pages — story of Popklns — all the worse for writ- 
ing — went with Peter to Galignani's — talked of 
the editing of British authors — they offered 20,000 
francs — stated my terms. 

February 25th, — Awoke early — felt greatly re- 
lieved by the bath and sleep of last night — wrote 
in bed on the Robber story, namely, the adventure 
of Popkins — ten pages before breakfast — after break- 
fast wrote the concluding adventure of the attack of 
the escort — ten pages. 

March lUh. — Write from five o'clock this morn- 
ing at author — Mr. Galignani calls this morning 
about my editing suite of English authors — we can- 
not agree about the first condition — namely, an 
advance of £100 — he goes off to consult Didot. 

March 13th, — Galignani called to-day and ac- 
ceded to my terms. 

March 14:th, — Write prospectus and terms for col- 
lection of British Literature — Galignani calls and 
agrees to my terms — 250 francs a volume — 2,500 
francs in advance. 

He asks an advance because he did not wish to 
put his name, which was his capital, to a doubtful 
enterprise without some certain remuneration. 

March 15th, — Write introduction to " Wolfert 
Webber " — received a present of books firom Galig- 
nani and Baudry, for my correction of " Salmagundi ** 
and Knickerbocker, consisting of thirty-three vol- 
lunes octavo, elegantly bound, of choice French au- 
thors : Racine, La Fontaine, Moliere, etc. 
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March 17ii. — Write a little this morning at 
Buckthorne shsry — merely arranging it. 

March 22d — Wrote tliia moroing at " Goldamith'a 
Lil'e " -— {toi the totlection of British Literature ho 
h»d joBt i^;read to edit] — at two o'clock went to a. 
wedding, etc. — return home and find letter from 
Murray full of kindntsa and iriondly profesaion — 
offers 1,200 guineas for my new work in two vols., 
without seeing it till in print. 

March 25lh. — Write to Murray requiring £1,500. 

I give the letter, which shows that he had now 
ahandoDed his project of a second Sketch Book. 

[To John Jfiirray.] 

Parib, March SS, 1331. 
MyDEAlt StH: — 

Tour letter of the 18th was s very gratifying one, 
as it so satia^lorily accounted for n ailence which 
quite perplexed me. I clo not regret liaving tiu-ned 
aside from my idea of preparing two more volumea 
of the '■ Sketch Book," as 1 tJiink I have run into a 
plan and thrown off writings which will be more 
noTel and attractive. I have the materials for two 
Tolnmes nearly prepared, hut (here will yet be a httle 
rewriting and filling up necessary. I hope, how- 
ever, to lay the work before you in the course of 
six weeks. I think the title will be " Tales of a Trav- 
eller," by Geofirey Crftyon, Gent Tour offer of 
twelve hundred guineas witboiit seeing the MSS. is, I 
confess, a liberal one, and mailo in your own ge'n- 
tlemnnlike manner, but 1 would rather you would 
see the MS. and make it Ji/leen hundred. Don't 
think me greedy after money ; but in faet I have 
need of all I can get just now, asi I can do five 
pounds' worth of good with every pound I can spare, 
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and since the world won't let me live as I please, I 
find it very expensive to live with the world. 

Those who have seen various parts of what I have 
prepared, think the work will be the best thing I 
have written, and that it will be very successful 
with the public. An author is not, perhaps, the best 
judge of his productions, otherwise I might throw 
my own opinion into the scale. 

I shall go on to finish the work as soon as possi- 
ble, and shall bring it over to England before long, 
as I can write upon it while there, and indeed while 
it is printing. 

I write in excessive haste to save the mail, which 
is nearly closing. 

Present my most kind remembrances to Mrs. 
Murray, and believe me, dear sir, 

Very sincerely, your fi'iend, 

Washington Irving. 

I am writing with a bewildered head and feverish 
hand, having returned at almost daylight from a 
fancy ball at the British ambassador's — the most 
magnificent thing I have ever seen, and which must 
dazzle all Paris. 





CHAFfER III. 

Airiva] in London. — Letter lo Peter. — Interviaw with Mur- 
niy.— Attanda ReprBBBntation of " Charles II. '■— Leslie.— 
NflwtoQ. — Moora.— William Spencer. — Rogers. —Lady 
Caroliue Lamh. — ^The Man of many Invilalions. — Leaves 
Loadon with Mills Tot Manor Bouiw, Lyodhurst. — Goes to 
Bath 10 meet Moore. — EIwyn'B Dinner, — Extrncis from 
Memorandum Book. — Farewell to Moore. — Letter lo 
felet. — Intent on Literary Occupation. — Dinner with 
Rogers. — His Good 8tor3- of a French Abb^ — Falls short 
in Manuscript for " Tales of a Traveller." — Supplies the 
Daiiciency. — Starts for France. — Letter to Moore on tha 
Way. — Moore's Keply. — Kenney and Scroopo Daviea. 

WO montlia after the date of the letter 
to Murray, given at the close of the 
_ preceding chapter, leaving Peter in his 

bachelor quarters at No. 83 Rue Richelieu, Mr. 
Irving took his work over to England, and in a 
letter dated London, Maj 31, 1824, thus ad- 
dresses that brotber : — 
2tY DEAR Brother : — 

I arriTeil hure enfe and sounHl on Friday evening, 
a very pleasant journey. I saw Mturaj ott 
latordaj, and arranged the husineaa in two minutes, 
behaved like a gentlemnn. Told me he bad 
iplied to my last letter, because he was in daily 
expectation of my arrival. That he agreed to my 
termf without seeing tlie MSS. That it (.'ould be 
put to press the motneiit I was ready, and Ebould be 
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printed as fast or as slowly as I pleased. In a word, 
everything went as smoothly and pleasantly as heart 
could wish. 

. . . . I got in time on Friday evening to 
see the second representation of" Charles 11." It suc- 
ceeds very well, though the critics attack the lan- 
guage. The fact is, the first act is extremely heavy, 
in consequence of being extremely ill played. . . 
. . The second act goes off famously, and so does 
the greater part of the third, in consequence of the 
excellent acting of Fawcett in Copp. He makes it 
one of the best things I ever saw him do. I shall 
assist Payne in pruning the piece to-day, and I have 
no doubt it will have a good run. Payne intends 
putting it to press immediately. 

Leslie has completely established his reputation 
by his " Sancho in the apartment of the Duchess.** 
It is a lovely painting ; one of the most charming 
things I have seen in modem art. It is decidedly 
the crack picture of the exibition, and is greatly 
talked of. Lord Egremont is the owner of it. Be 
has taken Leslie by the hand for this year or two 
past in a generous manner. 

, . . . Newton's " Dr. Porceaugnac " is far be- 
yond my expectations, and does him great credit. 
For composition and execution it is far the best thing 
he has done ; and he has managed the subject so as 
to obviate the objections we apprehended. He is 
getting reputation as fast as could be wished. 

I am rejoiced that I got my work ready before 
coming here, or I should have been full of perplexity 
and annoyance, as I am kept in a continual whirl. 
Moore is is town. I was with him a great part of 
the day before yesterday ; yesterday he passed in 
the country ; to-day we dine together. 

I write in extreme haste, just to give you the 
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1 points of information. I will write fbller at 
more leisure. 

ColoDel AspinTCall tella me lie has copious partic- 
ulora atK>ut Kiild to gire me. 

Affectionately your brother, 

W. I. 

nilliam Spencer has juat invited me to take up 
J quarters at his lodgings, No. 4 Mount St., Gros- 
Tenor Square. Address to me there. 

William Spencer, here mentronecl, was the au- 
thor of those eicjnisite lines familiar to every 
reader of poetry, beginning: " Too late I stayed 
— forgive the crime." Besides the literary char- 
actera mentioned in thia letter, his metnorandum 
book presents the following glimpses of Kogera, 
and specimens of hia table tulk. Byron, it will 
be remembered, hml died at Missolougbi, in 
April, and his executors had insisted upon the 
total destruction of the Memoirs presented to 
Moore. 

SuniUty, Maji SOiA. — Breakfasted with Rogers in 
company with Newton, Leslie, and Proctor, the poet. 
Bogerg said that when Lard Byron and Lady Caro- 
line Lamb quarreled. Lord Byron told him when 
men and R-omen fell out the one that ket'ps the 
ground longest wins. "Lady Caroline gave in two 
minutes before me." Lady Caroline took all Lord 
Byron's letters, made a funeral pyre of them, put his 
miniature on the top, had a number of your^ girls 
to dance rouad, singing a kind of iacantatioo, and 
burnt them ; but mark you, they were only copies, 
and what maile the ridiculousness complete was, that 
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there was no one present to be taken in by it but 
herself, and she' was in the secret 

He said when Lord and Lady Byron separated, 
Byron told all his friends, and Rogers among the 
number, that he alone was to blame. 

Rogers thinks Murray the great loser by the burn- 
ing of the MSS., as he bought a post obit work not 
to be available until the death of a man younger 
than himself; of course he ran a great nsk ; unex- 
pectedly the death of that person makes the MSS. 
available in the course of a year, but he is deprived 
of his bargain. 

Rogers says Moore does not recollect the MSS., 
and he says he does not believe he read it ; as while 
in Paris he was so continually engaged he had not 
time to read even his billet doux. 

Rogers suspected he himself is handled harshly 
in the Memoir, as Moore did not show it to him. 

A few days later, his memorandum book con- 
tains this further specimen of the table-talk of 
the poet, who, it will be remembered, was one 
of the men most sought after in high society in 
England. 

Saturday f June 6ih, — Called on Rogers. He 
gave me an amusing instance of the sincerity of 
dinner invitations. He was invited by Lady J. to 
dine with her on a certain day. He endeavored to 
excuse himself, as he was about to leave town on a 
country excursion. She would take no excuse ; he 
must come; would be glad to have him on any 
terms; would take her chance, etc., etc. He ac- 
cordingly promised to come if he should return 
from the country in time. He was asked by Lady 
B— — P to come on the same day; he 
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made the same Qxcuse. Bha would not listen to it ; 
he had disappointed her bo often, he must come ; 
she would expect him, etc., etc. 

The DuchosB of S told him that when ho 

returned to town he must come and dine with her; 
she was always at home and would always be gl.id 
to see him, etc., etc., etc. 

He returned to town on the day designated in the 

invitations ', mads a morning call on Lady J . 

" Well," cried she, " you are coming to dine ; that's 
80 good of you [ that's bo friendly I " 

" I will come with pleaaore," replied Rogers, 
"if your table 13 not made up; otherwise make 
no stranger of me ; I can dine elsewhere ; Lady 
B P has asked me," etc., etc. 

" Why, really ; to treat you as a friend, we are 
expecting a great many ; our tahlo is tiiU, and if 

you could dine with Lady B ; you sue I make 

no ceremony," etc., etc. 

Rogers took his leave good-liumoredly, and went 
to Lady B- ~. 

" Ah I you are coming to saiy yes ; you mean to 
dine with us to-day; that's so good of you, 1*11 
never forget it," etc., etc. 

" Why, indeed, I have come to accept, hut jet 
don't put yourself to inconvenience ; I can dine 
elsewhere," 

" Why, really, we have issued invitations for as 
many as our table will hold, but L. has not replied ; 
if you could see him, and know whether he comes 
or not. If he does not come and you would take 
bis place we would be so obliged," etc., etc. 

Rogers had now hia dernier resort, the Duchess of 

S . who was always tit home and was always glnd 

to see him, and would always take it as n favor if he 
would come sans ceremonie. He accordingly called 
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on her, but she never said a word about his coming 
to dinner. In fine, the man of many invitations ate 
his dinner at a cofiee-house, and spent a dull even- 
ing at a theatre. 

A few days after the date of this record, he 
writes to Peter in a letter dated Manor House, 
Lyndhurst, June 10, 1824: — 

I passed about nine days in town, in a complete 
hurry. To attend to any literary concerns was im- 
possible. Payne copied part of my MS., and got 
other parts copied by others, excepting about fifty 
pages which are to be sent to me here. I shall be 
able to forward all by the fifteenth via Liverpool. I 
left London on Monday last with Mills, and got here 
the same day to dinner. I have been here three 
days, the weather beautiful, and have taken advan- 
tage of it to see the neighborhood. The scenery 
about here is very fine ; a great deal of wild forest 
land. I am delighted with the manor house and its 
inhabitants. Mr. Compton ^ is .... a com- 
plete specimen of an English country gentleman. 
His whole establishment is perfect in its kind, and 

quite a study I shall stay here until 

^e 14th, when I go to Bath to meet Moore (whom I 
saw a great deal of in London). It will be the time 
of the musical festival. I shall pass a couple of 
days at Bath and then go on to Brummy. 

I shall wait a few days longer before I put my 
work to press in London, as I wish the American 
edition to have a little chance for a start. 

From this place Mr. Irving proceeded to Bath, 

1 Brother-in-law of Frank Mills, an Oxford scholar with 
whom he had become acquainted at Paris, and whom he ac- 
companied on this visit. 
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where he had engaged to meet Moore, aiid on 
the 17th we have this record in his memoraDdum 
book. 

Thar/day, June nth, — Breakfaateil wfth Moore 

— rambled together about Bath — called at Cata- 
Ifuit's, who waa not up ■ — left Bath at eleven in post 
chaise with Moore for his cottage — drove tliroagh 
Tery pleasaQt country — Moore told me entertaining 
story of bis becoming accjuaiated with a iady who 
had just buried her husband — am red at ihe cottage 
between twelve and one — very pleasantly situated 
and a delightfnlly arranged little retreat — wo ram- 
bled about the fields and to Bowood, (he scat of Lord 
Lansdowue, a princely mansion of stone, with col- 
umns in front — fine park around — fonnd Lord 
Lanadowne at home, who received us very kindly — 
walked over the grounds with us — pretty watwfall 

— wished us to stuy to dinner — accompanied us 
part of the way back — begged me to call on bim 
when I came to town — returoed to the cottage to 
dinner — pleasant dinner — in the evening a de- 
lightful walk — passed the evening at the rectory — 
rector ill abed — large family of sons and daughters 

— very pleasant — returned home about half past 
nine, and went to my room at ten, hut remained 
reading Lord Byron's MS. Menioira till half past 
twelve. 

Not the memoirs, of canrBe, which had been 
destroyed, and which be had already I'ead. 

Moore's diary of this date has tiie following: — 

June lT(i. — Took Irving after dinner to show 

ium to the Starkeys, but he was sleepy and did not 

^open his mouth ; the mme at Elwyn's dinner. N'ot 

Drtbvng as a lion, l)Ut delightful as a domestic aniaiol. 
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Elwyn's dinner was at Bath, on the 16th, and 
was given to a number of guests of both sexes. 
The modest American, a stranger to all probably 
but Moore, was not apt to " come out " on such 
occasions. Indeed, it was only in the easy famil- 
iarity of domestic life, that he could be seen to 
the greatest advantage. It was here that the 
riches of his conversation were most apparent 
His forte in this respect, was his humor ; much 
of which, however, was of a kind of which lan- 
guage can give no idea ; it was not more in what 
he said, than in the way he said it ; the play of 
feature, the eye, the tone, the gesture. There 
was a natural, easy, delightful sportiveness about 
his conversation when under no restraints of 
form or ceremony, a mixture of wit, whim, fiin, 
and drollery, of which few could resist the 
£Eiscination. His vivacity, however, was apt to 
desert him when he most needed it, and especially 
when among strangers, where he was conscious of 
particular or critical observation. Moore, on the 
other hand, was always a sprightly and reliable 
conversationalist, and ever ready to extract en- 
joyment from the flying moment, wherever passed. 
He seemed ever to rise in the morning, as Mr. 
Irving once remarked of him, with the words of 
the song on his lips : — 

" Say, what shall be our sport to-day? " 
I continue with the memorandum book : — 

June \%1h. — Rose at seven — read more of Lord 
Byron while dressing — pleasant breakfast — after 
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breakfast adjourned W Mocpre'a gtudy, where I pre- 
pared a diapitcli for Murray ol" part of the MS. of 
" Strange Storiea " — dined a little after two that I 

might get to in time for the coach — after 

dinner set off with Moore, Mrs. Moore and Mr. 
Brannegan accompanying us part of the way — had 
a very pleasant walk with Moore through Lord 

Lanfldowae'8 grounds to Mr. where we found 

the coach had just passed — stopped there and took 
tea while they sent for a chaise — Bowlea church and 
parsonage in sight — had a pleasant gossipping cup 
of tea and then tfiok an affectionate leave of that 
charming fellow Moore — a brilliant in head and 

From Birimiigham, where he went from 
Moore's, to make a visit of a few days to hie 
Mster'fl family, he writes to Peler, July 29 : "I 
have ftimiahed Murray with MSS. of part of the 
first volume, but have received no proof sheet aa 
yetj" and nine days later, wo have the following 
letter addressed to tliis brother touching on va- 
rious literary matters, and dated, as will be seen, 
from the residence of his Dresden friends, the 
Fosters, where he was now on a visit. 

BmcKinLL, near Bedford, July T, lS2t. 

Mt dear Brother ; — 

I arrived here from town last night on a visit to 
my kind Dresden friendg, the Fosters, who have wel- 
comed me as to my own home. 1 shall stay here 
seven or eight days at least. 

I went from Birmingham to town to put the prin- 
ters in motion, as I received no proof sheets. It was 
well I did, as I Ibund Murray had intended keeping 
the work back till November. On finding the dan- 
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ger of being anticipated by an American edition, be 
changed his plan and has advertised it for the first 
of August, and set the press hard at work. I now 
receive proof sheets daily and can push the publica- 
tion as briskly as I please ; but I do not wish to hurry 
it too quickly. I fancy it will appear about the 
tenth of August. I shall take care to forward sheets 
to America. There is no danger of the work's being 
pirated in America, under any circumstances. The 
public would set their faces against it. 

Five days later, July 12, he writes from the 
same place to Peter : — 

'* I shall leave here on Thursday next for London, 
but shall leave it almost immediately on a hasty ex- 
cursion to Yorkshire ; which performed, I shall think 
of getting over to France as soon as possible, and if 
you are still at Havre, will come that way. I wish 
to get back to Paris, and get to work again 

I told you in my last, that I am to prepare an 
improved and enlarged edition of '^ Salmagundi " for 
Murray. I shall get materials for Rogers' and Camp- 
bell's biographies in London, and then, if I can get 
a quiet room at Auteuil for the month of August, I 
think I can get a profitable little lot of work done. 
I feel the impulse strong on me to keep my pen 
moving, and am resolved not to flag nor falter until I 
have secured plenty of the needful to make life easy. 

The last entry in his memorandum book gives 
us a further allusion to Rogers, whose biography 
and that of Campbell he was intending to pre- 
pare for the collection of British Literature, for 
which Galignani had engaged his pen, though he 
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never got beyoDd a brief life of GolJsmith, in an 
undertaking which soon fell to the groaud, 

Called at Rogers' — found Kenney and Kt^ra' 
brother breakfasting irith Liui — sat and chatted till 
tirelve — went witi Kenney to Leslie's. — Dined 
with Rogers tete-a-tete — he was very critical and een- 
sorions on Moore and others — told a good story of 
the Freouh AbWs — before the iFrenoh Bevolntion, 
at the Louses of the principal noblemen there would 
he a plate left for some chance Abbe — and Che first 
that arrived took it — about dinner time you would 
see the Ahhi!a [illegible} picking their way from the 
top of one stone to another — ringing or rapping at 
the pnrt-coelier, and inquiring — g-u-l-U de place f 
Ntm, Monsieur ; then he would tillup onward, — On 
one occasion, at the conunencement of the revolution, 
there was a party dining — the cart went by carry- 
ing criminak to the guillotine — all the company ran 
to the windows — the Abbd being a short man tried 
to peep on tiptoe, but in vain, so he went down to 
the porl-cocher. — As the vehicle went by, one of the 
victims, who knew the AbbS, bowed to tiim — the 
AbbS returned the Bttlntation — " What I you are his 
friend — you are one of them — away with him " — 
the poor Abbfi was hoisted into the cart and hurried 
to the guillotine. — The company having satisfied 
their curiosity, returned to the table — the Abba's 
place was vacant — 3/uisoii est Mr. FAbb^f — Alast 
ibe poor Abbe was already headless. 

July 30tA, be writes to Peter fi'om London : — 

I had hoped by this time to be on my way for 
France, but the work has been thrown back ihis 
last week, by finding the MSS. not sufficient to fur- 
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nish matter for two octavo volumes, so I am obliged 
to supply a couple of sheets for each volume. 

The first volume I help out by introduction, and 
by introducing passages into " Buckthome's Life." 

I have just scribbled off another robber tale for 
the second, which will nearly supply the needful, 
and I think will increase the effect of the third part. 
It makes me feel more confident of the series of 
Banditti tales. 

The moment I have corrected the last proof sheet, 
I shall start. 

Having risen early on the morning of August 
13, and corrected proof sheets till nine, and re- 
ceived Murray's drafts for the " Tales of a Trav- 
eller " at six, nine, and twelve months, for 500 
guineas each; he left London at two o'clock in 
coach for Brighton, crossed thence the next day 
to Dieppe, and the day following had engaged 
lodgings at Auteuil, a few miles from Paris, where, 
as we have seen, he was hoping to do a profit- 
able lot of work. 

It was at Brighton, on his way, that he ad- 
dressed to Moore, this, as the poet terms it in his 
diary, " very amusing letter," for a copy of which 
I am indebted to the courtesy of the poet's biog- 
rapher. Lord John, now Earl Russell. 

[To Thomas Moore.'] 

Brighton, August 14, 1824. 
" My boat is on the shore 
And my bark is on the sea; ** 

I forget how the song ends, but here I am at Brigh- 
ton just on the point of embarking for France. I 
have dragged myself out of London as a hone 
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drags liituBelf out of the sloug-h or a fly out of a 
bane.y pot, almost leaving a limb behind hiin at eyery 
tug. Not that I have been iniuierscd in pleasure 
and surroundud by sweets, hut rather up to the ean 
in ink ajid harassed by printer's devils. 

I never have had such fagging in altering, adding, 
and correcting ; and I have been detained bejond 
all patience by the delays of the press. Yesterday 
I absolutely broke away without waiting for the last 
sheets. They are to be sent after me here by mwl 
to be corrected this tnoming, or else they must take 
their chance. From the time I first started pen in 
hand on ibis work, it has been nothing but hard 
driving with. me. 

I bave not been able to get to Tunhridge to see 
the Donegals, which I really and greatly regret. 
Indeed I have seen nobody except a triend or two, 
who had the kindness to hunt me out. Among 
these was Mr. Story, and I ate a dinner there that 
it took me a we«k to digest, having been obliged to 
swallow so much hard-favored nonsense from a loud- 
talking baronet whose name, ttank God, I foiget, 
but who maintained Byron was not a man of cour- 
age, and thercGire hia poetry was not readable. I 
was really afraid he would bring John Stoc; to tlie 
same way of thinking. 

I went a few eveniuga since to see Kenney's new 
piece, the " Alcaid." It went off lamely, and the 
" Alcaid " is rather a bore, and comes near to be 
generally thought so. Poor Ktinney came to my 
room next evening, and I could not have heheved 
that one night could have ruined a man so com- 
pletely. I swear to you I thought at first it was a 
flimsy suit of clothes had left some bedside and 
walked inio ray room without waiting (or the owner 
to get up ; or that it was one of those frames on 
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which clothiers stretch coats at their shop doors; 
until I perceived a thin face sticking edgeways out 
of the collar of the coat like the axe in a bundle of 
fasces. He was so thin, and pale, and nervous, and 
exhausted — he made a dozen difficulties in getting 
over a spot in the carpet, and never would have ac- 
complished it if he had not hfled himself over by 
the points of his shirt collar. 

I saw Rogers just as I was leaving town. He 
told me he had seen you, and that the christening 
was soon to take place. 

I had not time to ask Rogers any particulars 
about you, and indeed he is not exactly the man 
from whom I would ask news about my friends. I 
dined tete-a-tete with him some time since, and he 
served up his friends as he served up his fish, with 
a squeeze of lemon over each. It was very piquant, 
but it rather set my teeth on edge. 

I hope you are working at Lord Byron's life, 
Sheridan's can keep without disadvantage, but now 
is the time to work at Lord B. so as to bring 
it out before the interest shall have died away, or 
that others shall have usurped the public mind with 
respect to him. 

I met Mrs. Brannegan one evening at the opera, 
and on parting inquired her address. I was too 
busy to call for a day or two, and made my call the 
very day she had departed. 

Farewell, my dear Moore. Let me hear from 
you, if but a line ; particularly if my work pleases 
you, but don't say a word against it. I am easily put 
out of humor with what I do. Give as much love 
to Mrs. Moore, as it is respectable in a husband to 
countenance, and tell her I have ordered a copy of 
my work to be sent to her. 

Yours ever, 

Washington Irving. 
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The following is Moore's reply : — 



1 Irvinq : - 
e opportunity o 



B, packet to Paris to tell 



;ou tliat your book is dclightiiil. I n 
swer for what tlie public will like, bat if they do 
not devour tbia witli their best appetite, then is 
good irriting, good flin, good sense, a.Dd all other 
goods of authorship thrown away upon them. I had 
to listen to Lord Lanadowuo the other evening reading 
oyer whole pages of " Buckthome " which I already 
knew by heart, but which he seemed so pleased with 
that it would have been a sin to stop him. Luttrell 
also has been warm in your praisea, and altogether 
your muse, I think, treads upon velvet. 

We have had Bowood swarming with aristocracy 
and nit. and I have been giillanting the fair Geno- 
ese, Madlle. DursMO, to mass [at Wardour] and 
other gayeties. Lord Bath's also has been among 
my visiting places, and upon th e whole I have been 
Lqmte as idle as 1 ought not to have been. 

lour lively letter from Brighton was far too 
Tghtly to he kept under cork, and accordingly it 
sffervesced out at Bowood, much to poor Kenney'a 
Kta^KMure and the delight of every one. I never read 
"Inytlung so good, even in your books. That " infidut 
" Kenney (as I could collect from Eogers), 
showed me up for the dinner I made my good-na- 
tured friend in Cleveland How give you alL It was 
an olficioua trick of me, I own. 

We had little Russell christened while Lord John 
was here, and I am afraid ho will he a chip of tha 
old block, for he was laughing at the parson all the 
time of the operation. 

God bless you, my dear Irving, 

Ever heartily yours, 

Thomas Moore. 
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Bessy likes you rather too well to make her praise 
of your book worth much, but she is enchanted. 

The dinner here alluded to, is toached upon 
in Mr. Irving's diary in this way : " Dined at 
Mr. Moore's near the park — with Kenney, 
Moore, Newton, and Fitzroy Stanhope — sat 
long at table — talk about Scroope Davies — 
from thence went to Mrs. Story's to supper — 
all the party dull and heavy." In conversation 
I have heard him allude to Kenney's annoyance 
at an incessant interchange of anecdotes about 
" Scroope Davies," that was kept up between 
Moore and Fitzroy Stanhope, whom Moore in- 
cluded at the last moment in the dinner, at first 
intended only for Kenney, Newton, and Irving, 
which would have made " a good ensemble,^* 
Fitzroy Stanhope was a stranger to all but 
Moore, and did not fit in to the party. He was 
decidedly de trop for the " unrestrained flow of 
soul" which Kenney and the other two had 
promised themselves. "You have spoiled the 
dinner," said Mr. Inring to Moore, when he told 
him of the innovation ; " he is a stranger to us all 
and will not be of accord." " Never you fear," 
said Moore, " we'll spread him over the scale, 
like a false note in music." But I was right, said 
Mr. Irving, in relating the anecdote ; " it spoiled 
the dinner." " O ! " said Kenney to him on 
their way to Mrs. Story's, "it was nothing but 
Scroope Davies this, and Scroope Davies that ; 
they killed me with their Scroope Davies." It 
was probably after this infliction that Kenney re- 
lated the anecdote, which I quote from Moore's 
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diary, and which may have had a significance 
which Moore knew how to interpret, when he 
wrote his letter to Mr. Irving. 

Kenney mentioned to-day Charles Lamb's being 
once bored by a lady praising to him such a " charm- 
ing man ! " etc., etc., ending with : " I know him, 
bless him I " on which Lamb said, " Well I don't, 
but damn him at a hazard ! " 

Kenney was no doubt ready with a similar 
chance imprecation upon Scroope Davies, speci- 
mens of whose wit formed the burden of the 
feast 

In a letter received by Mr. Irving soon after 
from Newton is this passage : " When you see 
Kenney give my best regards to him. I hope he 
has recovered . entirely from Scroope Davies ; 
his friend Stanhope is looking remarkably well." 





CHAPTER IV. 

Publication of the " Tales of a Traveller." — Interruptions 
of Society. — His Evil Genius. — Downhearted. — Letter to 
Pierre Paris Irving. — Letter to Leslie. — Letter to Bre- 
voort — Close of 1824. 

HE « Tales of a Traveller " was pub- 
lished in London, on the 25th of Au- 
gust, in two octavo volumes, and at a 
price fixed by Murray, which occasioned some 
murmurs, though it sold rapidly. In New York, 
it was published in four parts ; the first part con- 
sisting of " Strange Stories," by a Nervous Gen- 
tleman, August 24 ; the second part, " Buck- 
thorne and his Friends," September 7 ; the third 
part, " The Italian Banditti," September 25 ; and 
the fourth, " The Money Diggers," October 9 ; 
this last, nearly seven weeks later than the ap- 
pearance of the entire volumes in London. 

The reputation of the author was fully kept 
up by the work, but it did not excite so much 
surprise, and consequently obtain as much popu- 
larity with the public, as his previous produc- 
tions : " wherein," says Newton, in a letter dated 
October 7, 1824, " you will only find the lot of 
all popular writers when they give the world a 
work, however well executed, but resembling in 
its nature what they have already done ; the bet- 
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ter, Ihe worse for them," Newton tliought he 
never did anything better than " ITie Bold Dra- 
goon ; " " the dunce of the furniture ia cijiital in- 
deed ; " " ' Buckthome, too,' '' he snys, " and all the 
'Money Digging ' part told amazingly well," but, 
he adds, " the ' Young Italian ' seemed to be as 
much a favorite as any, I heard Hallam quoting 
it the other day, as one of the finest specimens 
of your writing." 

The " Tales of a Traveller," however, wliich 
in Ids view contained some of the heat things he 
had ever wrilten, found little favor with some of 
the British critics \ and in his own country, which 
felt 3 generous pride in his extended reputation, 
it had hardly proceeded to the publicatiou of the 
first and second paris, before he was told there 
were some "violent demonstrations of hoatihty " 
on the part of the press. 

A leaf in his nole-book gives the following 
disclosure: — 

November 23rf. — Went to Galignani's — met my 
evil genius there, ■who told me the criticB mere at- 
tacking me like the devil in England — returned 
home tor a shore time but could not remain — down- 
hearted. 

The letters which follow, somewhat varying in 
tone and character, will now be in place. 

The Urst is addressed to the eldest sou of his 
brother Ebenezer, who, at the early age of eighth 
een, had ventured into print iu some contributions 
lo a little periodical, called " The Fly," which ran 
through five nnnibera and e spired. 
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[To Pierre Paris Irving^ 

Pabis, December 7, 1824. 
My dear Pierre : — 

I have long intended to answer your letter, but I 
am so much occupied at one time and interrupted at 
another, that I am compelled to be a very irregular 
correspondent. I have been much gratified by the 
good accounts I hear of you from various quarters, 
and have been pleased with the little periodical work 
which you sent me, which gave proof of very promis- 
ing talent. I am sorry, however, to find you ventur- 
ing into print at so early an age, as I consider it 
extremely disadvantageous. I would have you study 
assiduously for several years to come, without suffer- 
ing yourself, either by your own inclinations or the 
suggestions of your friends, to be persuaded to com- 
mit the merest trifle to the press. Let me impress 
this most earnestly upon you. I speak from observa- 
tion and experience as to the pernicious effects of 
early publishing. It begets an eagerness to reap 
before one has sown. It produces too often an indis- 
position to further study, and a restless craving after 
popular applause. There is nothing that a very 
young man can write that will not be ftill of faults 
and errors, and when once printed they remain' to 
cause him chagrin and self-reproach in his after 
years. The article you wrote in the periodical work, 
for instance, was very clever as to composition, and 
was all that could be expected from a writer of your 
age ; but then you showed yourself ignorant of 
music, though you undertook to satirize a musical 
performance ; at a riper age you would not have 
committed this error. The composition you were 
ridiculing must have been one of the sublime pro- 
ductions of Handel or Haydn, and the performer, 
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whose gesticulation you describe so oittravagantly, 
must have been tlie leader of the band, wlio hj louk 
and tiign has to regulate the peribrmance of the 
whole band, keep them all in time, and direct their 
style of playing, according to the expression of the 
mUEic. I mention this only to let you Bce how 
readily one 'a betrayad into error by writing, or 
rather publishing, at an early and uninformed age. 

I hope, however, your literary vein has been but 
B transient one, and that you are preparing to estab- 
Ksfa your fortune and reputation on a better basia 
than literary success. I hope none of those whose 
intorests and happiness are dear to me will be in- 
duced to follow my footsteps, and wander into (he 
BedactivB but treacheroua paths of literature. There 
is ho life more precarious in its proJits and fallacious 
in its enjoyments than that of an author. I Epeak 
from an experience which may be considered a favor- 
able and prosperous one ; and I would earnestly dis- 
suade all thoae with whom my voice haa any effect 
from trusting their fortunes to the pen. For my 
part, 1 look forward with impatience to the time when 
■.moderate competency will place nie abctve the 
necessity of writing for the press. I have long since 
discovered (hat it is indeed " vanity and vexation of 

I trust you will take a wiser and surer course. J! 
you have entered upon the profession of the law, fit 
yourself for the exercise of it by profound and ex- 
tensive study ; do not rest satisfied with the mere 
technical ities of it ; but enter widely into the noble 
studies connected with it. Discipline yourself well ; 
consider what you have learned at college as merely 
preparatory to a wider range of inquiry. Make 
yourself an excellent scholar, and store your mind 
wilh general, yet accurately acquired and well-di- 
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gested information. Do not meddle much with works 
of the imagination. Your imagination needs no 
feeding ; indeed it is a mental quality that alwa^ns 
takes care of itself; and is too apt to interfere with 
the others. Strengthen your judgment ; cultivate 
habits of close thinking ; and in all your reading let 
KNOWLEDGE be the great object. I feel myself 
called upon to urge these matters ; because, from 
some passages in your letter, it would seem that 
some idle writing of mine had caught your fancy, 
and awakened a desire to follow my footsteps. If 
you think my path has been a flowery one, you are 
greatly mistaken ; it has too often lain among thorns 
and brambles, and been darkened by care and de- 
spondency. Many and many a time have I regretted 
that at my early outset in life I had not been ifiipe- 
riously bound down to some regular and useful mode 
of life, and been thoroughly inured to habits of 
business ; and I have a thousand times regretted 
with bitterness that ever I was led away by my 
imagination. Believe me, the man who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, eats oftener a sweeter 
morsel, however coarse, than he who procures it by 
the labor of his brains. 

I wish to impress these matters upon you, because 
you are the eldest of your father's family. The old- 
est son should consider himself the second father of 
the family. I am anxious to hear of your making a 
valuable practical man of business, whatever profes- 
sion or mode of life you adopt ; and that by your 
example and your attentions you may guide and in- 
struct your brothers. Our country is a glorious one 
for merit to make its way in, and wherever talents 
are properly matured, and are supported by honora- 
ble principles and amiable manners, they are sure to 
succeed. As for the talk about modest merit being 
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neglected, it is too oflen a caat, hy whicli indolent 
and irresolute men seek to lay their want of auecesB 
at the door of the public. Modest merit is too apt 
to be inautive or negligent, or uninstructed merit. 
Well-matured and nell-ilisciplined talent is alvraya 
sure of ft market, ]irovided it esarta itself i but it 
must not cower at home and expect to be sought 
for. There is a good deal of cant, too, in the whin- 
ing about the success of forward and impudent men, 
while men of retiring worth are passed over with 
neglect. But it happens oflen that those ferward 
meti have that valuable quality of promptness and 
activity, without wliich worth is a, mere iaoperiitive 
property. 

A barking dog is often more useful than a sleep- 
ing lion. Endeavor to make your talents converti- 
bte to ready use, prompt for the occasion, and 
adapted to the ordinary purposes of liffe ; cultivate 
strength raUier than gracefulness ; in our country it 
b the useful, not tbe ornamental, that is in demand. 

I will now advert to another thing which is very 
near to my heart, and a constant cause of solicitude. 
There is a large family connection of you growing 
up. I wisii to urge the cultivation of a common 
onion of interest and alTection among yon. The 
good of one should be cnoBidered (he good of the 
whole. You should stand by each other in word 
and deed ; " in evil report and in good report ; " 
discarding every petty spirit of jealousy; promoting 
ench others' happiness, and building-up each others' 
prosperity. In this way you may contribute won- 
derfijlly to eanh others' respectability and success in 
life. Endeavor also to make the name you bear 
one that shall be sj-nonymoua with honor, sincerity, 
and jierfect faith. Whatever be your dealings pub- 
lic or private, let no temporary advantage, however 
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flattering, entice you away from the strict line of 
open probity. However great the immediate sacri- 
fice, frank and open truth always gains in the 

end 

Give my best love to the family, and believe me 
ever, Your affectionate uncle, 

Washington Irving. 

\To C, R. Leslie.'] 
Paris, Rae Richelieu, No. 89, December 8th, 1824. 

My dear Leslie: — 

I have been for a long time intending to write to 
you, but my spirit has been so inert as not to be 
able to summon up a page full of ideas. However, 
as Brockedon is on the point of starting, and will 
take a letter free of cost, I will scrawl a line, if it 
is only in testimony of constant recollection. 

The " Childe " has given me a mere inkling of his 
northern visit, just enough to tantalize curiosity. I 
wish you would give me a few anecdotes on the sub- 
ject. You must have had a rare time ; and I envy 
above everything your residence at Abbotsford. I 
am told, the Great Unknown was absolutely be- 
sieged by a legion of " panthers," that you really 
surrounded him ; one taking a point-blank elevation 
of him in full front, another in profile, another in 
rear ; happy to sketch a likeness whichever side 
presented. 

To you the visit must have been peculiarly in- 
teresting and advantageous ; for knowing your taste 
and turn of mind, I am sure you would find Scott 
full of precious matter, and would derive a world of 
valuable hints from your conversation with him. I 
long to hear something of your visit at Abbotsford, 
and would give anything for a good long talk with 
you on the subject 
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Have you begun your new picture for Lord Egre- 
Diont ? Brocktjilon epenkg with great emjihasia u1' 
your " AntoljcuB.'' I do nft know whether you have 
done anything to it Bioce I saw it, or whether he 
means the picture in its half-finished state. I cer- 
tainly tiink your head of " Autolycus " one of your 
happiest eSbrta of character and expreBsion. But, 
in fact, you have now but to dash boldly at whatever 
you eonceiTe ; you have the power of achieving 
whatever you attempt, and the certainty of having 
whatever you achieve appreciated by (lie public. 

When you see Newton, remember me afiection- 
Btely to him. Let me know what he is doing, and 
bow he is doing it. I often look back with fondnesa 
and regret on flie times we lived together in London, 
in a delightAil community of thought and feeling; 
struggling our way onward in the world, but cheer- 
ing and encouraging each other. I find nothing to 
supply the place of that heartfelt fellowship. I 
trust that yon and Newton have a long career of 
incrcnsing succesa and po])nlarity before you. Of 
my own folo I sometimeB feel a doubt. I am isolated 
in English literature, without any of the usual aids 
and inllueneea by which an author's popularity is 
maintained and promoted. I have no literary coterie 
to cry me up ; no partial reviewer to pat me on the 
back ; the very review of my publisher is hostile to 
everything American. 1 have nothing to depend on 
bat the justice and courtesy of the public, and how 
long the public may continue to favor the writings of 
a stranger, or how soon it may be prejudiced by the 
seribbierB of the press, is with me a matter of ex- 
treme uncertainty. 1 have one proud reflection, 
however, to sustain myself with — that I have never 
in any way sought to sue the praises nor deprecate 
tlie censures of reviewers, but have left my works to 
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rise or fall by their own deserts. If the public will 
keep with me a little longer, until I can secure a 
bare competency, I feel as if I shall be disposed to 
throw by the pen, or only to use it as a mere recre- 
ation. Do write to me soon. I long to hear from you. 
How oflen do I miss you in moments when I feel 
cast down and out of heart ; and how often at times 
when some of the odd scenes of life present them- 
selves, which we used to enjoy so heartily together. 

Three days later he wrote as follows : — 

[To Henry Brevoort,"] 

Paris, Rue Richelieu, No. 89, December 11, 1824. 

. . . . I cannot tell you what pleasure I 
have received from long chats with Lynch ^ about 
old times and old associates. His animated and 
descriptive manner has put all New York before me, 
and made me long to be once more there. I do not 
know whether it be the force of early impressions and 
associations, or whether it be really well-founded, but 
there is a charm about that little spot of earth ; that 
beautiful city and its environs, that has a perfect 
spell over my imagination. The bay, the rivers and 
their wild and woody shores, the haunts of my boy- 
hood, both on land and water, absolutely have a 
witchery over my mind. I thank Grod for my hav- 
ing been born in so beautiful a place among such 
beautiful scenery ; I am convinced I owe a vast deal 
of what is good and pleasant in my nature to the 
circumstance. 

I feel continually indebted to your kindness for 
the interest you have taken in my affairs, and in 
the success of my works in America. I begin to feel 
extremely anxious to secure a little income from my 

A Dominick Lynch of New York. 
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literary property, that ahal] put me beyomi the dan- 
ger of recurring penuiy ; and shall render me in- 
dependent of the necessity of laboring for llin presa. 
I should like to write occimionally for my amusement, 
and to have the power of throwing my writings either 
into my portfolio, or into the Gre. I enjoy the first 
conception and first sketchings down of my ideas, but 
the correuting and preparing them for the press is 
irksonie, and publishing is detestable. 

My last work bas a good run in England, and has 
been extremely well spoken of by some of the woiv 
thies of literature, though it has met with some hand- 
ling from the press. The fact is, I have kept myself 
BO aloof &om aU clanship in literature that I bare no 
allies among the scribblers for the periodical press ; 
and some of them have taken a pique against me 
for having treated them a little cavalierly in my 
writings. However, as 1 do not read criticism, good 
or bad, I am out of the reach of attack. If my 
writings are worth anything, they will outlive tem- 
porary critioiam; if not, Ihey are not worth caring 
about. Some parts ol' my last work were written 
rather hastily ; yet I am convinced that a great part 
of it was written in a free and happier vein than 

almost any of my former writings I 

&ncy much of what I value myself upon in writing, 
escapes the observation of the great mass of my 
readers, who are intent more upon the story than 
the way in which it is told. For my part, I consider 
B story merely as a frame on which \o stretch my 
materials. It is the play of thought, and sentiment, 
and language ; the weaving in of characters, lightly, 
yet expressively delineated; the familiar and faith- 
ful exhibition of scenes in common life; and the 
half-concealed vein of humor that is often playing 
through the whole, — these are among what I aim 
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at, and upon which I felicitate myself in proportion 
as I think I succeed. I have preferred adopting the 
mode of sketches and short tales rather than long 
works, because I choose to take a line of writing 
peculiar to myself, rather than fall into the manner 
or school of any other writer ; and there is a con- 
stant activity of thought and a nicety of execution 
required in writings of the kind, more than the world 
appears to imagine. It is comparatively easy to swell 
a story to any size when you have once the scheme 
and the characters in your mind ; the mere interest 
of the story, too, carries the reader on through pages 
and pages of careless writing, and the author may 
oflen be dull for half a volume at a time, if he hAs 
some striking scene at the end of it ; but in these 
shorter writings, every page must have its merit. 
The author must be continually piquant ; woe to him 
if he makes an awkward sentence or writes a stupid 
page ; the critics are sure to pounce upon it. Yet if 
he succeed, the very variety and piquancy of his 
writings — nay, their very brevity, make them fre- 
quently recurred to, and when the mere interest of 
the story is exhausted, he begins to get credit for his 
touches of pathos or humor ; his points of wit or turns 
of language. I give these as some of the reasons that 
have induced me to keep on thus far in the way I 
had opened for myself; because I find by recent letr 
ters from E. I. that you are joining in the oft-re- 
peated advice that I should write a novel. I believe 
the works that I have written will be oftener re read 
than any novel of the size that I could have written. 
It is true other writers have crowded into the same 
branch of literature, and I now begin to find myself 
elbowed by men who have followed my footsteps ; 
but at any rate I have had the merit of adopting a 
line for myself, instead of following others. 
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Three days after the date of this letter, his 
diary has this record. 

" December lUh, — Received letter from New 
York, signed * a friend,' inclosing scurrilous news- 
paper tirade against me." Repetitions of such 
" friendship " left no doubt of its malignant ori- 
gin, and the ill-will displayed by its continuance, 
combined with the services of his " evil genius " 
at Galignani's, to which allusion has been already 
made, will help to interpret the extracts which 
follow from his diary, closing his record of the 
year. 

December 2Sih, — Returned home — find letter to 
Peter from Beasley, inclosing American paper [no 
doubt containing another attack]. 2dth, — A rest- 
less, sleepless night, fail of uncomfortable thoughts 
— woke before four — studied Spanish after break- 
fast — took lesson from eleven to twelve — went to 
Galignani's — read a very favorable critique on 
French translation of " Tales of a Traveller " — two 
French translations have appeared — called at Mr. 
West's [William E. West, the American artist] — 
Mrs. Patterson sitting for her picture — Lynch 
there — stayed till half-past three — walked in Palais 
Royal — returned home — dined .with Peter — stud- 
ied Spanish in the evening — a triste day, though 
laughed a good deal both at West's and at dinner — 
a merry head may sometimes go with a heavy heart. 
SOth, — Rather low in spirits — but frequent gleams 
of resolution and self-promises of better things. 
3l5^ — Retire to bed at eleven — this has been a 
dismal day of depression, and closes a year, part of 
which has been full of sanguine hope, of social en- 
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joyment, peace of mind, and healdi of bodj ; and 

the latter part maddened by disappointments and 
diatmai of the world and of myBelf; by sleepless 
BigbtB and joylesB (lays. May tbe coining year 
prove more thoroughly propitious J 




CriAPTEE V. 

Letter lo Pisne Pnria Irving. — Overtures fur a Life of Waah- 
iogton. — Unable to apply Kimaelf, — Pnuliliug'a Kebuke. 
— Delenninoa lo go lo Work, — Leaves Paris with Peter 
for Bordeaux' — The Vintage ■ — ".Ajnetiean Ksaaya.'* — An 
Ill-boding Failnra. ■— Extracts from Diary — Closa of 1825. 

!g^/^ GIVE tlie following letter from a copy 
jgc Sfil placed in mj Imads by tLe party to 
ISSls3 whom it is addj'essed. Tlie reader will 
remember thai in a previous letter, to the same 
juvenile correapondenl, his uncle had rather re- 
baked hia preoiature literary outbreak. In tiiie 
commnnication, be touches, among other things, 
on the subject of languages. 



[To Pierre I 



I PlERl 



pABia, March 23, 1B3S. 



IT letter 



isftill 



Mr I 

1 am very much gratified by yoi 
of good sense and good feeling. You have taken 
the ohservationB of my former letter, however, much 
too Btrongly, if you have suffered them to produce 
inything like mortification. They ircre rather meant 
1 you for the future, not to censure you for 
e past ; I had felt in my own case how insensibly 
Q gels beguiled »way by the imagination, 
1 wanders from the aafo htaten path of hi^ to 
e himself in the mazes of literature. Scarcely 
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Skny author ever set forth with the intention or sur- 
mise of becoming such ; he becomes so by degrees ; 
and I have seen enough of literary life to warn all 
of those who are dear to me, should I see any dan- 
ger of their straying into it 

I am glad you do not relinquish your studies. 
On the contrary, task yourself to become a valuable 

man at all points When you have 

leisure, do not waste it in idle society; by idle, I 
mean what is termed fashionable society. Of all 
places I was ever in, New York is one where more 
time is wasted at that precious period of life when 
the seeds of knowledge are to be sown, and the 
habits formed that are to determine the character 
and fortunes of after life. I speak this from sad ex- 
perience. How many an hour of hard labor and 
hard study have I had to subject myself to, to atone 
in a slight degree for the hours which I suffered so- 
ciety to cheat me out of. Young people enter into 
society in America at an age that they are cooped 
up in schools in Europe. .... 

I suppose you know something of modem lan- 
guages. French is the great medium of general 
conversation throughout the world, and should be 
completely mastered. It is one of the most difficult, 
unless taken up at an early age, on account of the 
nicety of its sounds, or rather half-sounds ; all other 
languages have a fullness of tone that the ear and 
the tongue catch pretty soon ; but the French, with 
its semi-tones, is barbarous on an unpracticed tongue. 
It is the most limited, too, of modern languages, 
abounding in constructions and terms of expression 
and idiomatical phrases, to supply the defect of its 
paucity of words ; these make it a barren language 
in the mouth of any one who is not well acquainted 
with its idioms, and who has not studied it well. 
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But s» the course of event* liaa made it a universal 
Unguage, in proierente W others whiuh are more 
aonorous and copious, it ia necessaiy to become iruU 
acquainted nich it. The Spanish language, on the 
contrary, is full of power, magnificence, and melody. 
To -coy taste it exceU the Italian in variety and ex.- 
preeaion. It has twice the quantity of words that 
tlie French has. I do not know anything that de- 
^hla me more than the old Spanish literature. Yuu 
viU -&id some splendid histociea in the language, 
Mid then ite poetry ia lull of animation, pathos, hu- 
mor, beauty, sublimity. The old literature of Spain, 
partakes of the charaetor of its history and its people j 
there is an oriental splendor about it. The mixture 
of Arabic fervor, magnificuuce, and romance, with 
old Castilian pride and punctilio ; the chivalrous 
herol^ui ; the inunaculate virtue ; the sublimated 
noUona of honor and courtesy, all contrast finely 
with the sensual amours, the self-indulgences, the un- 
principled and crafly intrigues, which so oHen Ibrm 
the groundwork of Italian story. 

With all the charms of Italian liCeratLire, the 
greater part of its belles-letlrei is unfit for youthful 
reading, particularly for female reading ; it duplets 
a most immoral and despicable state of society ; it 
breathes profligacy. The Italian language is rich 
in historical works. As far as I can judge from my 
own reading, the literatures the most &ee from licen- 
tiousness in morals are the Spanish and the Gee- 
man. The Spanish, because the greater part was 
written at a time when romantic notions prevailed 
in Spain of mnnly honor and female virtue ; and 
the Gi^rinan, because ahuost all its belles-lettres have 
been produced within the last fifty years under the 
reBtmiiits of modern decency. I don't know any 
drnmatistB who have written so much, and whose 
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writings are so free from anything that would call 
up a blush on the most sensitive cheek, as old Cal- 
deron among the Spaniards and Schiller among the 
Grermans, and I do not know any that have shown a 
freer scope of imagination and finer sallies of lan- 
guage. 

But I am running away into a kind of disserta- 
tion, when I only meant to make an incidental re- 
mark on the subject of languages I 

again repeat, devote as much of your time as you 
can spare from business and healthful exercise, to the 
storing your mind with valuable information, such 
as will make you a useful man and an important 
member of a busy community. Do not be impa- 
tient to enter into society and make a figure in 
drawing-rooms. A man can seldom figure to any 
purpose until he has acquired the knowledge and ex- 
perience of years ; and as to the trifling distinction 
that a clever young man sometimes gains, it is 
transient ; often injurious to himself, and never con- 
ducive to any valuable and permanent result. 

In July of this year, Mr. Irving, still at Paris, 
received overtures from Constable for a life of 
Washington, while at the same time Murray 
hoped seriously that he had not been idle, and that 
he would allow him to look for a communication 
from him " on the subject of an original work," 
which he svas " happy to say the public would 
be much delighted to receive." But he was not 
at all anxious to undertake anything for publica- 
tion at this period of his career. He had in 
fact become distrustful of the continuance of 
public favor, and under the discouragement of 
some ill-natured flings from the American press, 
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and the peraeveiing malevolence of the aiiony- 
moDB indiyidnal, who was aseiduous iii forwarding 
them, he had iMt heart in his vocation, and 
lacked ihe needed stimulus to exertion. His old 
frieud and literary asaociate, to whom he had 

) |;^vea expression to bis doubtx and misgiTiiigs, 
rebukea the cloudy humor in the following char- 
acteristic fashion. 

It girea me foraa little dissatisfactioii to perceive 
[writes Paulding, September S ] that you suffer jotir- 
self to be influenced in the pursuit of a great ot>)ect 
by the aqiiibs and crackers of criticism. For my part 
I have not, like you, been suJHuiently praised to feel 
much the want of it ; I am a hardened sinner, and 
a I know myself, care very little about the decisions 
of tribunals whose judgments can eventually have 
little influence on the opinions of posterity. What- 
ever little rubs of this kind j-ou may receive, place 
tlleni to the account of the spleen and envy of un- 
snccesslul rivals, who not being able to raise them- 

■ -wives to you, seek to bring you down to them. As to 
?oice of your own country, it ia entirely in your 
flkvor. She ia proud of you, and the most obscure 
recesaea of the land, even old " Sleepy Hollow," are 
becoming almost classical, in consequence of the 
notice you have taken of them. Old Knicker- 
bocker will last forever, as the great popular work 

l:«f this country, quoted by wags for its humor, and 

I lefeired to by hiatoriana for its accuracy. You 
r I am rather a cynic than a flatterer, and you 

Longht to know that of all men I would not flatter 
Tour works continue to be regularly called 

ll'fbr and sold, now that the moment of novelty is 
sd, and thia is the best indication of a substan- 

I 'tia! reputation. 
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But prior to the date of this extract, Wash- 
ington was beginning once more to " feel power 
and confidence to write/' and had made up his 
^ mind to go to work." ^ I think we must man- 
age to see the vintage at Bordeaux/' he writes to 
Peter at Havre, August 26, "though for the 
present I have given up the idea of my Spanish 
tour, and am determined not to make it until I 
have wielded the pen a little, and at least earned 
the cost of the expedition." 

On the 22d of September, the two brothers 
left Paris, and on the 30th reached Bordeaux, 
where, under the auspices of their hospitable 
friend, Mr, Guestier of Chateau Margaux, they 
saw the vintage, 

I dose the history of this year with a few ex- 
tracts from his diary while in this city, where he 
remained four months. 

October Zlst, — Dined at Mr. Johnson's with the 
Guestiers — before dinner, Mr. Guestier mentioned 
the contents of a letter from Beasley from London* 
containing the disastrous intelligence of the failure 
of Samuel Williams — passed a restless night — my 
mind haunted by apprehensions of evil. [He feared 
that his own fortunes and the fortunes of relatives 
were entangled in this calamity.] 

November 1st. — Tried to write this morning, but 
the news of Mr. Williams' failure had incapacitated 
me — in evening tolerably tranquil in mind, though 
full of doubts. 

November 2Uh, — In bed this morning thought of 
a plan of a miscellany — talked over the name at 
breakfast with Peter — the plan developed in the 
progress of conversation — both felt cheered and 
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fp to bed after twelve — eome time before I can get 
Id sleep— make noWa. etc. 

Nuvaidter 25(7i, — Awoke early — made notes for 
!E«ayB — Mem.: last night iLreamt of being in a 
large old hoaae — (bund it giving way aboTH — es- 
caped and saw it falling to rains — it took fire — 
thought all my properly and eBpeeJally my manu- 
scripts were in it — ruehed toward tbe hooae es- 
clainiing, I am now not wortlt a sixpence — Ibiind 
one room of tbe houae uninjured, and my brother, 
E. I., in it arranging papers, wiping books, etc. — 
told me tbat he had just managed to save every- 
thing that belonged to us by putting them into this 
one room that remained uninjured. 

!DiiB dream was doubtless occasioned by my letter 
to £■ L written yesterday, and requesting him in 
case of difficulty to place my literary property, etc., 
in the hands of Brevoort, or J. T. I. [John T. Ir- 

TilJg]. 

November 2Blli. — Awoke early ^ mind busy — 
made notes in memorandum book — after breakfast 
wrote at my Essay — naval remarks — walked out at 
three o'clock — called on Mr. Strobe], and looked for 
lodgings — dined at lahle-dhole — napped — went to 
Caf^- — read newspapers — took coffee — returned 
home and wrote until psst twelve o'clock — ever 
since I have resumed my jien, my spirits have re- 
vived and my mind is rising into tone. 

November 27th. — Did not get asleep unlill near two 
— woke at four — made notes for " American Es- 
says " — after breakfast wrote a little. 

November 2&lh. — Write this morning at " Essay 
on Manners" — paid off bill at Hotel de Fr.ince, 
and moved to loilgings No. 24 Rue Roland — second 
floor — two rooms at fiftj- francs a month. 
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November 29/A. — Slept well last night — write at 
the " American Essays." 

November SOth, — ♦■ Slept well — mind tranquil — 
write this morning at Essay on treatment of stran- 
gers in America. 

December 1st, — Write a little at Essays — sub- 
ject, national prejudices. 

December Sd, — A night of broken sleep — though 
not of uneasy thoughts — write at Essays till one. 

December 9th, — A night of broken sleep and 
uneasy thoughts — dreamt I was at Welles, who was 
making out an account — nervous in the morning 
but excitable — scribbled a little on Essays — sub- 
ject, theatres — made minutes for Essay on effect of 
natural scenery on character — get extremely excited 

— Mr. Guestier came in and sat some little while 

— found afterwards that I could not write. 
December 10th, — Full of excitement, and anxious 

to sketch " Essay on American Scenery " but har- 
assed by noises in the houses, until I had to go out in 
despair, and write in Mr. Guestier's library. 

December 25th, — Christmas — .... For 
some time past, indeed ever since I have resumed my 
pen, my mind has been tranquil. I sleep better and 
feel pleasanter. 

Saturday, December Slst. — Write letters — walk 
out — fine cool weather — all the world buying bon- 
bons — dined at home — afterwards walked out with 
Mr. Johnston, accompanying him through Boutiques 
of bonbons — evening at Mrs. Johnston's — play chess 

— in the night, military music in the street — ser- 
enading the commandant, who lives opposite. So 
closes the year — tranquil in mind, though doubtful 
of fortune and full of uncertainties — a year very 
little of which I would willingly live over again, 
though some parts have been tolerably pleasant. 




CHAPTER VI. 

lo Alexander H. Everett. —A Trnnalnlion of Navar- 
reta Buggealeil to him by Mr. Everett. — Latter Uiereupnu. 
— Airival si Madrid. — TliB AmecicBn Coneul, O. Rich. — 
Detenninei upon a Regular Life of ColumbBa. — Literary 
ABtivity. — Diverted from "Columbui" to " Conqueat of 
Granada." -Lieutenant Alesander SlideU.— Close of 1826. 
— Pajittges from Lelter lo P. M. Irving. — Latter to Bre- 
voorl. — Cooper. — Halieck.— Brj'ant — Paidding. — Of- 
fers "Columbus" to Murray. — Longfellow. — Wllkia,— 
Close of Iho year 1837. 

IBQ^^iT was during this period, while busying 
iHjC ^1 himself oa the^e " American Essays," 
I'g^'^^ none of which have ever appeared in 
print or been preserved, that he addressed a let- 
ter lo Mr. Alexander H. Everell, Minisler Plen- 
ipotentiary of the United States at Madrid, 
whom he had met in Paris in the summer of 
1825, iu wliieh be says : — 

Tou mentioneil last summer that should you cone 
to Spain, you would attach ms to the embasBy, hy 
tray of a protection. Now being so near Spain, and 
having a strong inclination to visit it, I may be in- 
dated to do »o in the course of the ispring, should 
circumstances permit. This wUl depend entirely 
Kpon letters which I am waiting here to receive, and 
which will determine my raovemetits. Could I come 
into Spain at once I would do so, hut it is out of my 



L 
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power. As I may enter Spain by the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, and make a tour before visiting Madrid, 
it would be perhaps an advantage and protection to 
me in the present state of the country, to be able at 
any time to announce myself as attached to the em- 
bassy. May I therefore consider myself as an at- 
tache, and can I be so attached while at a distance, 
and before coming to Madrid. I am quite ignorant 
whether there are any forms necessary, or whether it 
does not rest with the minister by his mere word, ex- 
pressed or written, to attach whom he pleases to his 
mission. At any rate, as this is a mere matter of 
travelling accommodation, I do not wish any trouble 
to be taken about it, nor that it should cause any de- 
parture from common usage and etiquette. So, as I 
said before, if there is the least shadow of objection, 
do not hesitate to say so, and there let the matter 
end. 

On the 30th of January he received a reply 
from Mr. Everett, attaching him to the Legation, 
inclosing passport, and proposing his translating 
" Navarrete's Voyages of Columbus," which were 
about to appear, suggesting also the probability 
of his receiving £1,500 or £1,000 for it. The 
allusion to Murray at the close of the letter I 
now give, will be understood when the reader is 
told that Murray was about setting up a news- 
paper, for which, as Mr. Irving was informed by 
one of his correspondents, he had already de- 
posited £40,000 in the Bank of England. 
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\To Alexander B. Everett, U. S. Minister al Madrid.'] 
SOBDSAUX, jDnunrj- 31, 1336. 

Mt dear Sir: — 

I feel very inucll obliged to you for the passport 
you have been so prompt in' forwarding to me, and 
am. highly gratified in being attached to a legation 
that is so ably and creditably filled, 1 must return 
you my thanks also for the literary undertaking you 
have snggeat«d to me. The very idea of it ani- 
mates me ; it is just the kind of cmployraeiit I 
would wish at present for my spare hours, I will 
thnnk you, therefore, to secure it for me. 1 shall 
write immediately to London to have propositions 
made to Murray, and, in case he doea not accept 
them, to some other eminent publisher. I doubt 
whether I shall be able to get as mui^h as you sup- 
pose lor a translation, as there is always a chaiLce 
for competition and piracy ; but, be that as it may, 
there is something in the job itself that interests and 
pleases me, and will assist to compensate me for mj' 
trouble. I feel the more emboldened to take hold 
of the thing from my brother's Laving promised to 
aesist me in it, so as to enable rae t^ execute it 
speedily and yet not negligently, and at the same 
tame without suffering tt to interfere entirely with 
other pursuits. My brother is but slightly acquainted 
with the Spanish language, sufficiently, howevcT, t« 
render me great service occasionally, and he will 
improve in the language if he exercises it. We 
ffhall leave this for Madrid as soon as possible, and 
Bball come on by diligence. 

. . . . You will perceive by the papers the 
fulure of Conitftble and Co., at Edinburgh, and 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co., at London. These are 
■evere shocks in the trading world of literature. 
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Pray heaven Murray may stand unmoved and not 
go into the '^ Gazette/' instead of publishing one. 

The invocation with which this letter concludes, 
was well-nigh prophetic. A year later, Murray 
explains some remissness to Mr. Irving as fol- 
lows : — 

" One cause of my not writing to you during 
one whole year was my * entanglement,' as Lady 
G says, with a newspaper, which ab- 
sorbed my money, and distracted and depressed 
my mind ; but I have cut the knot of evil, which 
I could not remedy, and am now, * by the bless- 
ing of Grod,' again returned to ^reason and the 
shop.' " 

Three days after the date of this letter to Mr. 
Everett, Mr. Irving finished an " Essay on the 
Education of Youth," on which he was engaged 
at the time, and which, like the others recorded 
in his diary, was " water spilt upon the ground," 
and soon after he set off with his brother for 
Madrid, which he reached about the middle of 
February. 

Two days after his arrival he had hired apart- 
ments under the roof of the American consul, 
O. Rich, Esq., to use the language of his pref- 
ace to " Columbus," " one of the most indefati- 
gable bibliographers in Europe, who, for several 
years, had made particular researches after every 
document relative to the early history of Amer- 
ica. In his extensive and curious library," con- 
tinues the preface, "I found one of tie best 
collections extant of Spanish colonial history, 
containing many documents for which I might 
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search elsewhere in vain." Such was his situfi- 
tion wheD, soon after his arrival, the pablicatioii 
of M. Navarrete mafle its appearance, which 
he found, to quote again his own words, " to 
ooDt^u man 7 documeuts hitherto unknown, 
which threw additional light on the discovery 
of the New "World ; " but " the whole " pre- 
senting " rather a mass of rich materials for his- 
tory ttiau a histoiy itself. And, invaluable as 
such stores " might be " to the laborious inquirer," 
the sight of " disconnected papers and official 
documents " had die effect to make him hesital€ 
in his intended traDslation ; and on the 35th of 
the following month, I find bj his note-book that 
he had abandoned the idea, and was already en- 
gaged in making researches, examining manu- 
ecripbi, and taking notes for a regular life, which 
he trusted would be more acceptable to others, as 
it was undoubtedly a more satisfactory occupation 
to himself. 

From this date until the 1st of September, 
liiying aside his "American Essays," which he 
never resumed, he labored unremittingly at his 
task, with the exception of an excursion of a few 
days in August to Segovia. Sometimes he would 
write all day and until twelve at night : in one in- 
stance his note-book shows him to have written 
from five in the morning until eight at night, Stop- 
ping only for meals. 

It was during this interval of intense literary 
Activity that, in passing through Madrid in a 
youthful tour in Europe, the writer of the present 
ne unexpectedly upon Mr. Irving, 
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whom he had supposed to be still in France. I 
found him in the midst of books and manuscripts, 
full of the subject on which he was engaged, and 
in excellent spirits, though once, in a long walk 
which we took together on the Prado, he adverted 
with deep feeling to the cloud which had been 
thrown over him by the persevering malignity 
with which all sort of disagreeable things had 
been forwarded to him from America by some 
secret enemy. He felt this the more keenly, 
perhaps, from the total absence of everything of 
the kind in his own nature. He could not, I am 
satisfied, have harbored malice toward his worst 
enemy. Alluding to this inexplicable persecution, 
one of his correspondents remarks : " Even you 
have enemies, and who then can escape ? " 

My stay in Madrid was short, as I had already 
passed some time in other parts of Spain, and was 
now on my way to Paris. On the ninth of 
August, six weeks after I parted with Mr. Irving, 
it appears by his note-book that his attention was 
diverted to the " Conquest of Granada," at which 
he commenced at once, and on which he worked 
incessantly, with the exception of an excursion 
of four days to the Escurial in October, until the 
18th of November, when, having completed a 
rough sketch of the work, he threw it aside to 
resume his <* Columbus ; " and on the 2 2d of De- 
cember he wrote to Murray, informing him, 
rather prematurely, as the sequel shows, of the 
work being nearly ready for the press. 

Six weeks previous to this date. Lieutenant 
Alexander Slidell (afterwards Mackenzie), of the 
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United States Navy, arrived in Madrid, and 
during liia stay fumislied for the appendix of Mr. 
Irving's work what the author styles, in fite re- 
vised edition of 1850, " the very masterly paper 
on the route of Cotiunbus." It was after his de- 
parture from Madrid that he met with the rob- 
bery, of which he gives such a graphic account 
iu his " Tear in Spain," an interesting work, of 
which Mr. Irving wrolfl a review for the " London 
Quarterly" in 1831. 

The record of December 30 in the author's 
note-book ia as follows : " All day at ' Columbus,' " 
and the closing record of the year is : — 

Columbus — go out — return home and write a 
little, but sleepy and go to bed — and so ends the 
year 1826, wbieh has been a year of the hardest 
appUcatioQ and toil of the pen I have ever passed. 
I feel more satisfied, however, with the manner in 
which I have passed it than I hnve been with that 
of many gayer years, and close this year of my life 
in better humor with myeolf tbaa I have oflen done. 

The labors of the author on " Columbus " were 
by no means so near their completion as he had 
supposed when he wrote to Murray. A few ex- 
tracts from Us letters to myself, to whom he 
was thinking of committing the superintendence 
of its pabiicalJon in London, when be supposed 
he was finishiug his task, will serve to throw 
light on this portion of his literary history : — 

[To Pierre Munro IrpingJ] 

January IMi, 1827. — . . , , Iliad hoped by 

this time to have had '■ Columhua " ready for the press, 
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but there are points continually rising to be inquired 
into and discussed, which cause delay ; and I played 
truant to my main work for two or three months and 
rambled into another, which is all sketched out in the 
rough, so that *' Columbus " has yet to receive the 
finishing touches. I received a letter from Murray 
the day before yesterday on the subject of " Colum- 
bus." He is extremely anxious to receive it as soon 
as possible, that he may put it immediately to press. 
I have felt very much worried and perplexed how to 
manage, as I should have to get the work copied here 
to send out to America, and that would cause great 
delay. Your letter from. Paris has arrived in the very 
critical moment to put me at my ease ; I must get you 
to superintend the publication of my work in London, 
correcting the proof-sheets, etc. As you will be able 
to decipher my handwriting, and from your knowl- 
edge of languages will be able to see the quotations 
in Spanish, Italian, etc., are printed correctly, I need 
not lose time in getting it copied here. You will 
send out proof sheets to E. Irving as fast they are 
printed, for the work to be reprinted in America. 
Thus you see you will really be of vast service to me, 
and the task I impose on you will give you a curious 
peep into some departments of literary life in Lion- 

don This arrangement will enable me 

to forward my work by piecemeal as I get it ready, 
and will greatly expedite its publication, while it will 
make me feel easy as to the manner in which it will 
be brought out in London, which I should not have 
done had I conmiitted it to the superintendence of 
strangers. It will probably be a month yet before I 
have any of it ready to forward, and as there are 
always preparations to be made with printers, etc., I 
think that there is no likelihood of its going to press 
until some time in March, if so soon. I will write to 
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t again, hoirever, sbortlj', and wish you not to 
B Paris until you bear trom me. 



In my last I wished you to attend to 
the correcting of the proof sheeto of my work on " Co- 
lumbus " while printing in England, and expected by 
this time to have had a considerable part of the 
manuscript in the printers' hands. I have been dis- 
appointed. I have been obUged to wait for a sight 
of documents, and then to make considerable altera- 
tioQB. I 6nd the finishing oS'of a work of the kind 
involving bo many points foreign to my usual course 
of reading and pnrsuite, requires time and care; und 
above all, I find it next to iinpossible to procure 
copiers in this place. I have been for four or five 
weeka past endeavoring to get manuscript copied, 
and have not yet succeeded in getting twenty pages. 
This delay is extremely irksome to me, as I wish to 
get the work off of my hands and leave Madrid, and 
indeed \a make a rapid tour and leave Spain as soon 
as possible, 

While those obstacles occur to delay the forwarding 
my manuscript to England, I do not wish, in ca^e you 
should have received my previous letter, to interters 
with any of your travelling plans. Follow your own 
inclinations. Let me hear &om you, where you are 
and what are your plans, and if 1 can get my work 
copied and sent off soon, I may yet require your aid 
while in England ; but that must depend entirely 
upon your movements and convenience. .... 
i been working verj hard at the " History of 
" and have had to rewrite many parts that 
d thought finished, in consequence of procuring 
ES of information, which Ihrew new light 
s points. It is a kind of work that will 
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not bear hurrying ; many questions have been started 
connected with it which have been perplexed by te- 
dious controversies, and which must all be looked 
into. I had no idea of what a complete labyrinth I 
had entangled myself in when I took hold of the 
work. 

In a subsequent letter, March 20th, he gives 
up all idea of forwarding the manuscript to me : 

I have repeatedly [he says] made efforts to hurry 
forward, but have every time lost ground by making 
errors or omissions, which obliged me afterwards to 

go over the same ground again I have 

now got a copying-machine, and will be able to strike 
off copies of the remainder of my work as fast as I 
make corrected transcripts of the chapters. Still I 
find time runs away insensibly, and week slips after 
week without my bringing my labors to a close. 

It was at a period when he had relinquished 
all thoughts of expediting the publication of his 
" Life of Columbus " that Mr. Irving addressed 
the following letter to Brevoort, from whom he 
had just heard in explanation of a long and to 
him unaccoimtable silence. The American read- 
er may be interested in its mention of Cooper, 
Halleck, Bryant, and Paulding — names, all but 
the last, which had grown into fame since he left 
his native land : — 

Madrid, April 4, 1827. 
My dear Brevoort : i— 

Your letter of the Ist January was one of the 

most acceptable that I ever received 

The letter you sent to me to the care of Mr. Welles 

never reached me, and for upwards of two years I had 
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} reply to UiB lotCcn and inessagus whtL-h I Rent 



[s that my long absence tVom home 
has sabjm^ted ms to unfavorable repruEentations, and 
has been used to my disadvantage. A man, how- 
ever, must have firinness enough to pursue his plana 
ivhen. justified fay hia ovn conscience, without being 
diverted from them by the idle surmises and miscou' 
ceptiona of others. If my chaToeter and conduct 
are worth inquiring into, tUuy will ultimately be 
onderstood and appreciated according to their mer- 
ite ; nor can anything I could aay or do in contra- 
diclioD place them an iota above or below their real 
standard. With the world, therefore, let these mat- 
ters take their course ; I shall not court it nor rtul 
at it ; but with cherished irienda like yourself, my 
dear Brevoort, the present feeling is all-important 
to nle. Do not let -yourself be persuaded, therefore, 
that time or distance has estranged me in thought 
or feeling from my native country, my native place, 
or the jricuds of my youth. The fact is, that the 
longer I remain Irom home the greater charm it has 
in my eyes, and all the coloring that the imagina- 
tion once gave to distant Europe now gathers about 
the scenes of my native country. I look forward to 
my return as to the only event of any verj- desira- 
ble kind that may yet be in store for me. 1 do not 
know whether it is the case with otiier wanderers, 
but with me, the various shiiliug scenes through 
which I have passed in Europe have pushed each 
Other out of place successively and alternately fadeil 
away from my mind, while the scenes and friends of 
my youth alone remain fixed in my memory and 
my afiiiutionj with their original strength and freish- 



Since 



1 Spain, I have been < 



L 
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pletely immersed in old Spanish literature. M/ 
residence under the roof of Mr. Rich, the American 
consul, has been particularly favorable to mj pur- 
suits ; he is a diligent collector of rare works, and 
has the most valuable works in print and manu- 
script of the Spanish writers 

I left Paris a considerable time before the arrival 
of Mr. Cooper, and regret extremely that I missed 
him. I have a great desire to make his acquaint- 
ance, for I am delighted with his novels ; at least 
with those which I have read. His "Mohicans," 
which I am told is his best, I have yet to read. EQs 
naval scenes and characters in the " Pilot " are ad- 
mirable. I am fond of the sea, and have seen a 
little of nautical life, and am therefore more able to 
appreciate them. I have been charmed, likewise, 
with what I have seen of the writings of Bryant 
and Halleck. Are you acquainted with them*? I 
should like to know something about them person- 
ally ; their vein of thinking is quite above that of 
ordinary men and ordinary poets, and they are mas- 
ters of the magic of poetical language. 

I have not heard for some time past from Pauld- 
ing. His last letters were full of kind feeling and 
interesting anecdotes ; I am too glad to find that he 
is settled in the old homestead of the Ken^ble fam- 
ily, that scene of so many happy hours. As to his re- 
tired mode of life, I fancy it is the happiest when a 
man has a family for his world, books at his elbow, and 
his pen as an amusement. I have not seen two or 
three of his late publications. All of those that I 
have met with bear his usual stamp of originality, 
his vein of curious and beautiful thought, his turns 
of picturesque language, mingled with the faults 
that arise from hasty and negligent composition. 
Early habit and associations have given a charm to 
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bis writings in my eyes; I always find in them pas- 
gages that strike on some cbord ol' old remem- 
brance. 

P. S. I have written mach of this letter in an 
open and garmlous vein about ray private feelings. 
I tmst you will receive it with indulgence, and 
show it to no one. I never had any reserve with 
yon and I write to you as I used to talk, without 
jMiing U) disguise 3.nj error or weitkness. 

1 one of the last leitera wliich Mr, Irving 
received froni his old fri«;nd and fellow-Ia- 
r, Paulding, afttr mentioning the death of 
his father-in-law, Mr, Kemble, and bin transfer 
from Washington to the city of New York, with 
the appointment of Navy Agent, writes : " In 
the division of Uie estate, the old house which 
we have ao often haunted in Whitehall Street 
has fallen to my share. Here 1 have set up 
my tent, and if living in a great house consti- 
tutes a great man, after the fashion of New 
York, a great man am I, at your service." 

It appears by hia note-book that Mr. Irving 
continued to labor at " Columbus " with little or 
DO intermission up to the cloae of July, when he 
addressed the following letter to Murray, wliicb 
I give from a copy retained among his papers : — 



Mti. 



R Sib: 



]To John Murray.^ 

MADRni, Jolyan, ]83T. 



I have at length concluded my " History of Co- 
lumbuB." As 1 cannot come to London tx> make 
drrnngements for its publication, and as time might 
be lost in negotiating at this distauee, I have trana- 
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mitted a portion of the manuscript to my friend, 
Col. Aspinwall, American consul at London, who 
will arrange the matter with you in my name. I 
have sent as much of the MS. as I could venture to 
intrude upon the civility of an English courier. 
The rest will be forwarded by the first opportunity. 
The first volume will end with the last chapter of 
the tenth book, forming seven hundred and fifty-six 
manuscript pages, besides a preface of a few pages. 
The second volume may possibly be a little larger, 
containing, besides the remaining eight books, a 
number of illustrations which I have endeavored to 
make as interesting and entertaining as possible, 
and a few important documents. The latter eight 
books contain the third voyage of Columbus, the 
troubles of himself and his brothers in the island 
of Hispaniola with the natives and the rebels ; his 
being sent to Spain in chains ; his fourth voyage, 
in the course of which I have brought forward 
many particulars of his singular and disastrous 
voyage along the coast of Veraguas or Isthmus 
of Panama; the transactions in the island of Ja- 
maica, where he lived for a year in the wrecks of 
his stranded ships, etc., etc., so that the latter part 
of the work is full of incident and interest. I 
have woven into my work many curious particulars 
not hitherto known concerning Columbus, and I 
think I have thrown light upon some parts of his 
character which have not been brought out by his 
former biographers. I have labored hard to make 
the work complete and accurate as to all the infor- 
mation extant relative to the subject, while I have 
sought to execute it in such a manner as would ren- 
der it agreeable to the general reader. Consider- 
ing its magnitude and the toil it has cost me, I 
should not be willing to part with the copy-right 
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under three thousand guineaa. As I mentioned in 
one of my lettcra, bowever, I am willing to publish 
it on sliares. The mode of doing so, as I once un- 
derstood from Sir Walter Scott, is to ajp-ee about 
the number of copies in an edition, and the retail 
price to be placed upon them ; to multiply the 
number of copies by ihe price of each, and divide 
the gross amount by six. For this sixth part, the 
publisher to give his notes to the author. If this 
meets vfith your approbatjon, all tbe incideutal ar- 
rangements can be made with Col. Aspinwall, I 
should like, however, to have an advance of two or 
three hundred guineas on the work as a matter of 
private accommodation, my funds being all in Amer- 
ica, from nhence I find botb loss and trouble in pro- 
curing them. 

Should you undertake the present work, the 
sooner it is put to press tbe better, as I have other 
writings in preparation which I should soon be able 
to furuiab. I hope you will let we hear from you as 
soon as possible. 



August 20rt. — At American copy of " Columbus." 

22d — Dine with Smith [John Adams Smith, 

the American Secretary of Legation] and Longfel- 

This was Henry W, Longfellow, the now 
celebrated American poet, then a youth of twen- 
ty-one, who had received the offer of a profesaor- 
Bhip of modem languages in Bowdoin College, 
Maine, for which he was preparing himself by a 
residence in the different capitals in Europe. I 
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had parted with him at Paris early in the year. 
His sojourn in Madrid had commenced with the 
6th of March ; Mr. Irving, in a letter to me of 
the 8th, having this mention of him: ^Mr. 
Longfellow arrived safe and cheerily the day 
before yesterday, having met with no robbers.** 
I cannot refrain from giving here the poet's own 
beautiful allusion to this meeting with Mr. Irving 
in Spain. In an address before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, on occasion of the author's 
decease, after alluding to his early admiration of 
the " Sketch Book," published when he was a 
school-boy, he says : — 

Many years afterwards I had the pleasure of meetr 
ing Mr. Irving in Spain, and found the author, whom 
I had loved, repeated in the man. The same play- 
ful humor ; the same touches of sentiment ; the same 
poetic atmosphere ; and, what I admired still more, 
the entire absence of all literary jealousy, of all that 
mean avarice of fame, which counts what is given to 
another as so much taken from one's self — 

" And trembling, hears in every breeze, 
The laurels of Miltiades.*' 

At this time Mr. Irving was at Madrid, engaged 
upon his " Life of Columbus ; " and if the work it- 
self did not bear ample testimony to his zealous and 
conscientious labor, I could do so from personal ob- 
servation. He seemed to be always at work. " Sit 
down,'* he would say, " I will talk with you in a 
moment, but I must first finish this sentence." 

One summer morning, passing his house at the 
early hour of six, I saw his study window already 
wide open. On my mentioning it to him afterwards, 
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he said : '^ Yes, I am always at my work as early as 
six." Since then, I have (^en remembered that 
sminy morning and that open window, so suggestive 
of his sunny temperament and his open heart, and 
equally so of his patient and persistent toil; and 
have recalled those striking words of Dante : — 

*' Seggendo in piuma, 
In fama non si vien n^ sotto coltre; 

Senza la qual, chi sua vita consuma, 
Cotal vestigio in terra, di se lascia 

Qual fummo in aere ed in acqua la schioma. 

" Seated upon down, 
Or in his bed, man cometh not to fame ; 

Withouten which, whoso his life consumes, 
Such vestige of himself on earth shall leave 

As smoke in air and in the water foam." 

I return to the diary : — 

August ZQth. — Write letters of introduction for 
Mr. Longfellow, to Rumigny, Bottiger, Lowenstein, 
Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Philips, Sotheby. 

September ^th, — All day writing at " Don Bod- 
erick,** and till eleven at night. 

nth, — King's Library — memorandums about 
Fernando Gronzalez — evening at Mr. D'Oubril's — 
[the Bussian Minister, at whose house he became 
very intimate]. 

October 8/A. — King's Library — " Cid " — receive 
letter from Colonel Aspinwall, informing me of his 
arrangement with Murray for " History of Columbus " 
— 3,000 guineas — [that is — Murray elected to 
pay the 3,000 guineas rather than publish on shares]. 

Aspinwall writes : " Murray says of the work, 
it is beautiful, beautiful — the best thing he has 
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ever written ; " and informs his correspondent 
that the terms upon which he had concluded to 
become the purchaser of the copy-right were as 
follows : — 

£300 down, 
450 in note at 6 months from January 1, 1828. 
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£3,150. 

The periods of payment were protracted to a 
year beyond the period within wlMch the pay- 
ments for his former works were made, his wish 
being to regulate his payments in some measure 
according to the prospect of reimbursement from 
sales. 

Newton writes to him from London the same 
day, October 8, in a letter received on the 22d : — 

I hope you are satisfied with the pecuniary arrange- 
ment the colonel has made ; he seems to have been 
very wary, and to have gained great credit with Mur- 
ray as a sharp bargainer, who, on the other hand, is 
delighted with his bargain, so much so as to make 
the sincerity of his encomiiuns on the worthy colonel's 
shrewdness doubtful. You will be glad to hear 
that Southey, to whom the manuscript was first 
shown, pronounced the most unqualified praise of it, 
both as to matter and manner ; there seems to be no 
doubt, fix)m what I hear, that this work will greatly 
raise your name in literature. 
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' 1 resume my extracts from the author's not«- 

October Idih. — King's Library — Cid — aitar- 
noon Wilkie, the painter, calls on me — jnet arrived 

— Tisit him with Peter in the evening — afterwards 
go to D'Oubril's. 

Thursday \lih, — Morning go to Muacnm with 
Mr. Wilkie — Peter and Dolgorouki [Prince Demetri 
Ivanimtcb Dolgorouki, attached to the Kusaian Em- 
bassy]. 

Sunday lith. — Dina at Ur. Bosanquet'a — Brit- 
ish charge d'afiairei — present Lcrd Mahou [the his- 
torian], son of Earl of Stanhope, and his brother 
Hon. Mr. Stanhope — Mr. Wilkie, Prince Dolgorouki 

— evening at Mr. D'Oubril's with Wilkie — pass 
erening with the children. 

Monday I5rt, — Write to Morray, sending cor- 
recUoiw of MSS. — Go to bull-fight with WilkU 
and Peter — evening at Wilkie's. 

Friday I9th, — At seven o'clock in the morning 
set off in diligence with PeUir for Escurial — in 
company with Lord Mahon, and his brother Mr. 
Stanhope of the British Legation — arrived at Es- 
curial at half past eleven, and put up at Flcur do 
Lys, where we ibund Wilkie — Prince Dolgorouki 
of the Kussian Legation joined us in the course of 
the day, having come too late for the diligence and 
fallowed in a cnlasinn — visited the church, vault, etc. 

— Anniversary of the death of Queen Margaret — 
coffin with crown and pall, etc, in the centre of the 
chapel — in the evening the Infanta, wife of Don 
Carlos, goes down into the Pantheon which ia illu- 

minateii — meet Marquis of who introduces me 

B the prior, a fat, pleasant-feced man — get permia- 
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sion for Wilkie to go all over the Escurial at all 
times. 

Thursday 26ih, — Leave Madrid at seven o'clock 
with Lord Mahon, Mr. Wilkie, and Peter, for Toledo 

— in a coach with six mules — arrive at Aranjuez 
at two o'clock — seven leagues — put up at Posada 
of Andalusia — visit Palace, Gardens, etc. 

October 26/A. — Leave Aranjuez at seven o'clock 

— .... arrive at Toledo at two o'clock — 
seven leagues. 

October 27th, — Visit various parts of town — 
church and convent of Capuchins — . . . • 
see young monk confessing to old one — Wilkie 
much struck with it. 

[This visit to Toledo, in the illustrations to 
the " Legend of Don Roderick," is erroneously 
stated to have been in 1826.] 

In the latter part of this year, Mr. Irving 
would seem, from his memorandum book, to have 
been engaged in taking notes for a suite of works 
he had projected, illustrative of the domination 
of the Arabs in Spain, and also for a " Conquest 
of Mexico," a theme upon which he had been 
brooding, but which was destined to employ the 
pen of another gifted American. 

December 20, 21', 22, 23, 24, the record is: 
** History of the Moors and Montezuma." The 
last record of the year is as follows : — 

Monday, December Slst, — Almanzor — call at 
Mr. Roberts and get $100 — evening at Mr. D'Ou- 
bril's till near twelve o'clock — return home about 
twelve. 
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So ends the year 1827. — tranquilly — It has been 
a year of labor, but much more comfortable than 
most I have passed in Europe, and leaves me in a 
state of moderate hope as to the future. 




CHAPTER VIL 

Publication of " Columbus " by Murray in London, by the 
Carvills in New York. — Letter to Brevoort. — Departore 
from Madrid on a Tour through the Southern Parts of Spain* 
— Letters to Mademoiselle Bollviller. — Description of the 
Journey from Cordova to Granada — The Alhambra. — A 
Dispatch from the Court of Lions. — Quest for the Portal 
by which Boabdil sallied forth. — The Poor Devil Guide. — 
The Alpujarras. — From Malaga to Seville. — Going to 
work on the " Conquest of Granada." 




HE "Life and Voyages of Columbus" 
was published by Murray in four large 
volumes. He was much found fault with 
for the price, the size, and the gross typographical 
errors with which it abounded. He had assured 
Mr. Aspinwall that he would have the correction 
of the proofs done by some competent person ; 
but Mr. Irving had given no directions on the 
subject, and he was very badly represented on 
the occasion. 

The first American edition of two thousand 
copies, in three octavo volumes, was sold to the 
Messrs. Carvill, the principal booksellers of New 
York, after having been first offered by Ebenezer 
Irving to Messrs. Carey, Lea, & Carey, of Phil- 
adelphia. 

E. L [writes Peter to Washington] offered the 
edition to Messrs. Carey in sheets, three volumes at 
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%i per volume, at 40 per cent, iliacount, en' in boarda 
at 33^. Tliey replied that tliey would wish to sell 
it to liie trade at tboee diacouDts, and that the terms 
he propOBeil were out of all boands, and would not 
permit them even to make him an offer. He ihowed 
the letter to Brevoort, and on consultation they con- 
sidered it necessary to seek another publisher. Bre- 
voort applied to Messrs. Carvill, whom he knew, and 
who agreed to give seven thoueand doUara ibr the 
two thousand copies in sheets, one thousand dollars 
on delivery, the remaicder in four, nix, and nine 
months, giving you a profit ou tbe edition of about 
three thousand dollars. Messrs. Carvill are the first 
booksellers in New York, 

Mr. Carey came on to New York about the be- 
ginning of February, and after considerable conver- 
Mtion offered a profit of two thousand five hundred 
dollars, and when he found that it would not procure 
it manifested a disposition to augment the proffer, 
but was iuformed that it was too late. 

The price at which the book is to be published is 
two dollars and a quarter per volume, or six dollars 
and three quarters for the three volumes.^ 

Having glanced for a moment at these mer- 
cantile arrangements respecting the publication 

' Id a letter to the author written about this time, Carey 
makes a prDpasiliDn to hhn respectiBg any fiiture publica- 
tioas ; and aboat the last of Marcb, 1828, put the cgaestiDU to 
his brother and agent, Ebenezer, what ba would, ash for the 
right of publishing the four previous worke, SUtory of Nod 
Tort, Sketch flnot, Braetbridye Bali, and Talti of a Triai- 
iBtr, {ot seven or ten years. 

The reault was an arrangement soon after with that house 
for a seven j ears' lease of the copy-rij-bt of tbeM works at six: 
hundred ilollars per annnm, payable semi -an Dually, and to 
to lake the eloch on baud at siitty-live tents per eopj. 
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of " Columbus," which were left entirely to the 
control of his brother Ebenezer, I now introduce 
a letter to Brevoort, which gives a further insight 
into the author's feelings on offering to the world 
a work which told the history of one of the most 
stupendous and memorable events in the annals 
of mankind, and was to be pronounced more 
honorable to the literature of his own country 
than any that had yet appeared in it. In the 
estimation of an eminent American critic, Mr, 
Alexander H. Everett, then Minister at Madrid, 
but soon to exchange that diplomatic situation for 
the editorship of the " North American Review," 
he had already secured and would permanently 
retain, in our literary annals, the brilliant position 
of the harbinger and founder of the American 
school of polite learning; but he naturally felt 
anxious as to his reception in this new depart- 
ment of literature, in which Moore, in his " Life 
of Sheridan," and Scott, in his "Napoleon," 
works but recently published, were considered to 
have failed. 

Madrid, February 23, 1828. 
My dear Brevoort : — 

I have received two letters from you, the last dated 
December 19, and both full of the most interesting do- 
mestic intelligence I feel under the greatest obliga- 
tions to you for the kind interest you have taken in my 
" History of Columbus." I find by the London papers 
it was to be published by Murray on the 11th instant. 
.... If the work succeeds, it will be of immense 
service to me ; if it fails it will be, most probably, 
what many have anticipated, who suppose, from my 
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huTing dealt so much in Gotloii, it must lie impassible 

for me to tell CruCli with plausibility' 

I am sorry to find by your letters tlint you have had 
your share of the rubs and carea of the times ; I had 
hoped you nere safe in port aud out of the reach of 
storms aud disasters ; but so it is ; ne are none of 
us completely sheltered irom misfortune. If we do 
not put \a sea, the sea overflows its bounds and 
drowns us on the land. For my own part, with all 
my exertions, I seem always to keep about up to my 
chin in troubled water, while the world, I suppose, 
thinks I am sailing smoothly with niud and tide in 
my iavor. 

On the l8t of March, 1828, BIr. Irving set off" 
in the diligence for Cordova, in company with 
Mr. Geesler, Russian Consul-general, and Mr. 
Stofiregen, Secretary of the Russian Erabasey, 
to make a tour through the most beautiful, 
romantic, and Iiistorical part of Andalusia. His 
brother Peter had originally intended to ac- 
company him on this tour, but he found his health 
too feeble and uncertain for the rough exposures 
to which he would be subject in travel in Spain, 
and he therefore left Madrid to proceed by slow 
journeys to Paris, the same day that Washington 
started for the Bouth of Spain. " It seemed," 
says Washington, in a letter to his sister, Mra. 
Paris, " on taking leave of him at Madrid, as if 
I had parted with half of myself." 

At Cordova, where they arrived on the 4th, 
they made arrangements for horses to take them 
to Granada ; ami, as a story was afloat of eleven 
robbers, mounted, on the Rambla road, they 
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engaged an escort of four men. As they were 
about to start, the diligence brought a reinforce- 
ment to their party in the person of an English 
clergyman, a Mr. Tomlinson, and an American, 
who proposed to join them ; and for these an ad- 
ditional escort was secured — Bautiste Serrano 
de Ecija, a stout man with a fierce eye. " Would 
have to pay him high — first-rate fellow — knows 
all the robbers — has been a robber himself** 
whispered the landlord to Mr. Irving. 

A description of his journey from Cordova to 
to Grauada, and of his first visit to the Alham- 
bra, the scene of his future elysian abode, will be 
found in the following letter. The lady to whom 
it is addressed, was a niece of Madame D'Oubril, 
and an intelligent and cherished inmate of the 
domestic circle of Mr. D'Oubril, the Russian 
Minister, whose house became a frequent and 
favorite resort of Mr. Irving, during his prolonged 
stay of two years in the Spanish capital. 

[To Mademoiselle Antoinette BoUviller,'] 

Granada, March 15, 1828. 

I promised, my dear Mademoiselle BollviUer, to 
write to you in the course of oiir tour, but when I 
made such a promise I had little idea of the difficulty 
of performing it while travelling in Spain. One is 
exhausted by incessant fatigue, and put out of all 
tune by the squalid miseries of the Spanish posadas. 
I am now so surrounded by dirt and villainy of all 
kinds that I am almost ashamed to dispatch a letter 
to your pure hands fi*om so scoundrel a place. 

Our journey has hitherto been auspicions, that is 
to say, we have escaped being robbed, though we 
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tie UonB ; our greatest risk, however, h 
■vineed, been ftom our own escort, wHwh for part of 
the way has heva composed of half-refornied robbers, 
retired from buBinees, but who seemed to have a 

great hankering after their old trade 

Our journey through La Mancha was cold aud 
□nin teres ting, excepting when we passed through the 
scenes of some of the exploils of Don Quixote. We 
were repaid, however, by a night amidst the scenery 
of the Sierra Morena, seen by the light of the full 
moon. I do not know how this scenery would ap- 
pear in the day-time, bat by moonllgbt it is wonder- 
fully wild and romantic, especially after passing the 
summit of the Sierra. As the day dawned we en- 
tered the stem and savage defiles of the DespeSa 
Perros, which equals the wild landscapes of Salvator 
Rosa. For some time we continued winding along 
the brinks of precipices, overhung with cragged and 
bntastic rocks ; and after a succession of such rude 
and sterile scenes we swept down to Caroliua, and 
found ourselves in another climate. The orange- 
treea, the aloes and myrtle began to make their a[>- 
pearance ; we felt the warm temperature of the sweet 
South, and began to breathe the balmy air of Anda- 
lusia. At Andujar we were delighted with the neat- 
ness and cleanliness of the housee, the patios planted 
with orange and citron trees and refreshed by foun- 
tains ; we passed a charming evening on the bank« of 
the famous Guadalquivir, enjoying the mild balmy 
air of a southern evening, and rejoicing iit the cer- 
tainty that we were at length in this land of promise. 
While at Cordova we made escursions on horse- 
back among the heights of the Sierra Morena wliich 
'ris e behind (lie city, visiting the celebrated bermitage 
31 ibe convent of St. Geronimo. 
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were clothed with aromatic shrubs, and with flowers 
which in other countries are the forced productions 
of gardens and hothouses. From these heights the 
eye revels over a delicious landscape ; a broad green 
valley fertilized by the windings of the shming Guar 
dalquivir, and bounded by long lines of mountains 
famous in the hardy predatory wars of the Moors and 
Christians. The snowy smnmit of the Sierra Neva- 
da lies like a brilliant cloud in the distance, marking 
the situation of Granada, the city of romantic history. 
Every mountain summit in this country spreads be- 
fore you a mass of history, filled with places re- 
nowned for some wild and heroic achievement. 

But Granada, hellissima Granada ! think what must 
have been our delight, when, after passing the, famous 
bridge of Pinos, the scene of many a bloody encoun- 
ter between Moor and Christian, and remarkable for 
having been the place where Columbus was over- 
taken by the messenger of Isabella, when about to 
abandon Spain in despair, we turned a promontory 
of the arid mountains of Elvira, and Granada, with 
its towers, its Alhambra, and its snowy mountains, 
burst upon our sight. The evening sun shone glo- 
riously upon its red towers as we approached it, 
and gave a mellow tone to the rich scenery of the 
vega. It was like the magic glow which poetry and 
romance have shed over this enchanting place. 

For several days past we have been incessantly 
occupied traversing the city and its environs ; but 
the Alhambra and Greneralife have most excited our 
enthusiasm. The more I contemplate these places 
the more my admiration is awakened of the elegant 
habits and delicate taste of the Moorish monarchs. 
The delicately ornamented walls; the aromatic 
groves, mingling with the freshness and the enliven- 
ing sound of fountains and runs of water ; the retired 
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and ovprlooking the lovelieef scenery of tho valley 
of the Darroir and the miignificent expanse of the 
Vega — it is hnpoesible to contemplate this delidous 
abode and not feel an admiration of the genius and 
the poetical epirit of those who first deriaed this 
earthly paradise. There ia an intoxication of heart 
and EOiil in looking over such sceaeiy at this genial 
season. All nature h just teeming with new life and 
putting on tho first delicate verdure and bloom of 
spring. The Blraond-treea are in blossom, the fig- 
toes are beginning to sprout; everything is in the 
tender bud, the young leaf, or the half-open flower. 
Hie beauty of the season is but half developed, so that 
while there is enough to yield present delight, there 
u the flattering promise of still further enjoyment. 
Good heavens 1 after passing two years amidst the 
mmbamt wastes of Castile, to be let loose to rove at 
large over this fragrant and lovely land 1 what a 
fiitluess of pure and bealthAil pleaaur« giiahes into the 
heart; and how do wo look back with disCaate npon 
the pale and artificial life of the city, and wonder 
bow we eonld have condemned onrselves to Its formal 
and fiivoloita rontme I 

Court or Tini LiOKS, AuiAMBnA. 
I think I told you that I would write you a letter 
from the Albambra \ I have escaped &om the noise 
and dirt of the posada, and have come here partly to 
perform my promise, partly to enjoy a little tranquil- 
lity. It is now near the hour of sunset of a wann 
day, tho sun ig still shining upon tha tJiwers which 
overlook this court, and a beautiliil, mellow light is 
spread about its colonnades and marble halls. The 
fountiun is immediately before me, ever memorable 
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from the tragic fate of the gallant AbenceirageS. I 
have just diluted my ink with its waters ; and here 
I sit quietly inditing a gossiping letter on the place 
that has been the scene of an atrocious massacre. 
We talk of realizing past scenes when we tread in 
the traces of renowned historical events, but I find 
it impossible to get into the vein of feeling con- 
sonant to such a place. The verity of the present 
checks and chills the imagination in its picturings of 
the past. I have been trying to conjure up images 
of Boabdil passing in regal splendor through these 
courts ; of his beautiful queen ; of the Abencerrages, 
the Gomares, and the other Moorish cavaliers who 
once filled these halls with the glitter of arms and 
the splendor of oriental luxury ; but I am continually 
awakened from my reveries by the jai^on of an An- 
dalusian peasant who is setting out rose-bushes, and 
the song of a pretty Andalusian girl who shows the 
Alhanibra, and who is chanting a little romance that 
has probably been handed down from generation 
to generation since the time of the Moors. 

For the greater part of this day I have been oc- 
cupied exploring the neglected parts of the Alham- 
bra and the towers which lie in ruins. I have been 
in quest of the portal by which the unfortunate Eong 
Boabdil sallied forth when he descended to the vega to 
surrender the keys to Ferdinand and Isabella. He 
descended outside of the city walls, by the same road 
by which the Grand Cardinal of Spain ascended at 
the head of a band of cavaliers to take possession 
of the Alhambra. Boabdil asked of the sovereign, 
as a melancholy boon, that no one might be permitted 
to enter the Alhambra by the portal at which he had 
sallied forth. This prayer was granted ; the portal 
was walled up, and has continued so to the present 
day. I found this interesting anecdote in an old 
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chronicle, but no one here knew anytliing of it or of 
the condemned portal. I set a poor deril at work, 
however, who inherits a. hovel in the ruins ; and to 
my great joy he has found out the gateway for me. 
He intiuired of some old people upwards of eighty 
years of age, who had passed their Uvea in the 
Alhambra, and they pointed out the gateway which 
had been walled up ever since their recollection ; 
and one rGtnembered to have beard his parents 
say it was the gate by which the Moorish king had 
departed, when he took his last leave of the Alham- 
bra. This gateway is in a ruined tower that has 
been blown up by the French. With the keen rel- 
ish of antiquarian research, I traced tbe whole route 
of the Moorish monarch down to the vegn, to a small 
chapel cleiHcnted to St. Sebastian, hut which in iar- 
raer times was a mosque. Here an inscription on the 
wall designated it as the place where the unjbrtu- 
nate Boabdil met the Catholic sovereigns and surren- 
dered to them his throne. 

Beside the satisfaction of having settled this point 
of inquiry, I received from my poor devil guide many 
moat curious particulars of the anperstitiona which 
circulate among the poor people inhabiting the Al- 
hambra respecting its old, mouldering towers. T 
have not«d down these amuung little anecdotes, and 
be has promised \o ttimish me with others. They 
generally relate to the Moors and the treasures they 
have buried in the Alhambra, and the apparitions of 
th^r troubled spirits about the towers and ruins 
where their gold lies hidden. When I have more 
t^me and paper, I may recount you some of these 
traditions, as I know you have a great relish for tbe 
marvclouR. At present the sun is set ; the old haUs 
begin to darken around me, and the bat is flitting 
about the court in place of (he birds which wore 
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lately chirping here. I have performed my promise, 
and have written to you from the halls of the Al- 
hambra. How unworthy is my scribbling of the 
place ; but depend upon it, half of the pretended 
day-dreams of travellers about celebrated places are 
quietly dreamt in comfortable quarters, &r from the 
scenes they celebrate. The present letter I will fin- 
ish by lamp-light at the posada. I will gather you 
a flower, however, from the Court of the Lions, and 
inclose it in the letter to atone for the want of flowers 
in my style. And so farewell at present to the Al- 
hambra and all its tragical and poetical associations. 

[Tb Mademoiselle BoUviller, Madrid.'] 

Malaga, April 2, 1828. 

I am glad, my dear Mademoiselle Antoinette, that 
you wrote to me in English, notwithstanding I had 
entreated the contrary. I have been so accustomed 
to converse with you in that language that when I 
read your letter it seemed as if you were talking to 
me, and even if a little error of idiom should now 
and then occur it is rather agreeable than otherwise, 
and gives a naivete to your style 

We have hitherto had a most laborious, fatiguing, 
but wild, romantic, and delightful tour. I can hardly 
imagine that I am travelling in one of the old and 
civilized countries of Europe. Nothing in the savage 
parts of my own country and among its native sav- 
ages could be more original and wild than some of 
our mountain scramblings among the mountains of 
the Alpuj arras. 

I took a last look at Granada from the height on 
the road of Padul, where the unfortunate King Boab- 
dil wept as he was about to lose sight of his late 
capital forever. It still bears the poetical name of 
el suspiro del Moro, and they pretend to show in a 
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print of the lioofs of B-oabdil's Lorae, when 
lie stood sa his rider gazed with tearfn] eyea upon 
Granatift. The view is from amidst arid hills. You 
have a mere peep at a. part of the vega, and j-on eeo 
Grauttda glittering heyond, with the red tower of 
the Aihamhra surrounded by tuited groves. As you 
tnrn from this scene to poraae the rout« of the uu- 
IbrtUDate kiog, a dreary waste of naked and sun' 
burnt mountainB extends before you. Poor Boahdil 
may have coutemplated it as enibleraatical of his lot. 
He had turned hia back upon all that was sweet 
and pleasant in life, and a stem, and rugged, and 
joyless futurity lay before him. 

In the course of our progreea through the moun- 
tains, after leaving the beautiful village of Lanjaron, 
we fell in with a singular charaeter, just at the foot 
of one of the wildest and most sohtary passes. He 
had all the air of one of those predatory rovers who 
hover like hawks among the Spanish mountains to 
pounce upon the traveller. He was mounted on a 
young and active mule that bounded among the 
rocks tike a goat. He wore the Andalusian ha.t and 
jacket, and pantaloons bordered by silver lace ; a 
cartridge belt of crimson velvet slung over one 
shoulder and passing under the other arm ; two cara- 
bines alung behind his saddle, pistols in front, a cut^ 
lass hy hia side, a long Spanish knife in the pocket 
of his vest, in a sheath ornamented with silver. He 
was a complete subject for Wilkie's pencil. He 
joined us and kept with as for the rest of the morn- 
ing, tlirough some savage defilea of (lie mountains. 
We were somewhat puzzled to make out his charac- 
ter, or to know whether he wero bandit, soldado, 
contraband ista, or simply caiiallero, for though ho 
talked very freely about himself he had the Anda- 
lusiao propensity of inventing facts aa fast as hia 
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tongue could wag. Stofiregen took a violent dislike 
to his whole conduct and demeanor, and as we had 
but a solitary escopeta to defend us, he seemed to 
think we had fallen into very unsafe company. We 
took a repast together in a little venta in a deep 
gorge of the mountains, and from further conversa- 
tion with our new comrade I conceived a better 
opinion of him, and considered him one of the 
amusing Fanfarons common to this part of Spain. 
He told us he was concerned in the mines of Berja 
whither we were travelling, and offered to conduct 
us by a more direct route through the mountains, 
which would save us at least half a day's travelling. 
After consulting with our muleteers, who we found 
knew this man, and confirmed the truth of what he 
said, Gressler and myself concluded to follow the route 
he pointed out. I found afterward that Stoffregen as- 
ssented to this change of route only with the utmost 
repugnance, and on subsequent reflection he was right, 
for though the man turned out to be an honest person, 
and the route really was the shortest and best, yet it 
was extremely imprudent in us to put ourselves so 
completely under the guidance of an utter stranger 
in those wild regions, so infested by desperate char- 
acters Toward sunset we arrived at 

the village of Cadiar, surrounded by olive orchards, 
with a small vega, through which ran the river bor- 
dered with willows. Here we put up at one of the 
most wretched posadas I ever met with in Spain. 
Our cahallero andante introduced us to a family of 
his relations, the principal persons of the place, who 
lived in a spacious and well-furnished mansion, and 
who pressed us to take up our lodgings with them 
for the night, but we preferred the independence of 
our miserable posada. The next morning we re- 
sumed our journey, and the cahallero andante sent a 
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gaide with us to e1iow us the waj' through some of 
the intricate parts of the mountttins, and lent us one 
of bis CHTHhin^B as an additional Becurity. He 
tnmed out to be a sergeant of a company of Dou- 
anicrs. It mas in this iJay'a journey thai we passed 
through some duenes, th« eKtraordinary rudeness and 
eavsge suhlimity of which I shall never fbi^et. 
Those who wotild know the Alpi^arras in their true 
wilduesa must explore such lonely passes. We were 
At one time on the dizzy verge of vast preuipices, 
with a chaoe of marble mountaina spread before us ; 
at other times we travelled through deep barranooa 
and ramblas, with red roclcs of immense height ab- 
solutely impending over us. Our muleteer and our 
escopeta proceeded warily and took every precaution 
to guard against attack, for it is in these savage and 
solitary defiles that the traveller ie exposed to moat 






In the loneUest and most savage parts of these 
scenes the cross by the roadside gives an inexpressi- 
ble touch of horror. It is generally in some turn or 
angle of the road where the murderer could lie in 
on the brow of some hill where he eould see 
r the approach of the unfortimatc traveller. 
As the most beautiful scenes of nature derive ten- 
fold interest by anything that indicates the cheerful 
reddence uf man, bo the wlldeat and most awfiil 
(oencs derive tenfold horror fium these mementos 
of human crime and passion. The cioss stuck in the 
Sssure of a rock by the roadside in a mountain pass 
of a deep broken barranco, spreads a character of 
ferocity over the whole scene. 

Our mode of travelling in these parts has in it 
something that partakes of the rude nature of the . 
country. Otir muleteers have the air of veritahla 
brigands, and doubtless now and then indulge in the 
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profession as a gentleman occasionally lays by his 
humanity and indulges in the pleasures of the chase. 
Our repasts are in the true brigand style ; sometimes 
at a brook among the rocks by the roadside, some- 
times on the sea-shore under the shade of a fisher- 
man*s hovel, sometimes on the brow of a mountain. 
You cannot conceive the luxury of these repasts in 
the open air, in wild and picturesque places ; and 
how charmingly the magic leather bottle of Gressler 

diffuses an enchantment over the scene 

We have been greatly pleased with our sojourn at 
Malaga. It is a finely situated place, in a fertile 
valley surrounded by mountains, and open to the 
Mediterranean. We have had beautiful moonlight 
nights, and you can have no idea of the charming 
appearance of one of these southern Mediterranean 
ports by moonlight. 

From Malaga, where he passed several days, 
Mr. Irving " took the circuitous route to Gibral- 
tar by the mountains of Ronda." The people 
of these mountains, he writes, are the finest I 
have seen in Spain, and the contrabandista of 
Ronda is the knight errant of the Spanish vul- 
gar. He remained four days at Gibraltar, then 
proceeded to Cadiz, which he pronounces one of 
the most beautiful cities he had ever seen, and 
after remaining there part of two days, he em- 
barked on a steamboat for Seville, where he 
landed the same day. 

To Peter he writes the day after his arrival 
at Seville, which he considered the end of his 
tour: — 

Wilkie is here and will remain here a few days 
longer, when he returns to Madrid, and thence pro- 
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ceeds to Paris. He has sketched out on canvas his 
"Defense of Saragossa," in which he has introduced 
an excellent likeness of Palafox. The Prince Dolgo- 
rouki writes to me in the highest terms of this pic- 
ture. My stay in Seville is imcertain. I have not 
seen the libraries. I shall probably remain here 
some weeks, till I can get the work we talked of in 
order for the press. 

The work here alluded to was the " Conquest 
of Granada," which he had brought with him in 
an unfinished state from Madrid. ^' If I continue 
in motion," he adds, ^^ I shall lose the fall season. 
I think a little close application and hard work 
will soon get all in train." He also anticipated the 
necessity of considerable emendations in the sec- 
ond edition of " Columbus," from some English 
publications which Murray had sent him, and 
some curtailments to reduce the volume of the 
work. 

Instead of the few weeks which he speaks of 
as the probable limit of his stay in Seville, his 
sojourn in that beautiful city and its vicinity was 
prolonged to more than a year. 





CHAPTER VIIl. 

Estracts from Diary — Wilkio Bud iLs Psinting of "St 
ThomM." — Letter tu AleKsndec H. Ererett, — LeKsr to 
PriDce Dolgorouk.! — Character of the AndaluaianB. — 
Lellor lo Mademoiaelle Bollviller. — Bull-flehts, liis Notian 
of. — San Juan de Airaracha. — Relics of MooriBh Labor 
and Mouristi Taslo. 

I INTRODUCE It few extracts from his 

Frv/ay, A}tU 18(1.— Went with 'Wilkie 

and Mi. , and a, young gGntJeman of Lima to 

Bee the church of La Caridad — nohle painting of 
Moses striking tha roeli — opposite, the miracle of 
the loaves and tishcs. 

"Went into chapel of St. Thomas — law St, Thomas, 

by , fine pa.iDtiiig — mutib admired by Wilkie. 

[The artist for whoso name Mr. Irring, when making 
his record, was evidently at a loss, was Zurbarati, 
vho preceded Murillo ; the painting, St. Thomaa 
Aqainas, I have heard him speait of the impreeaion 
it produced on Wilkie, who stood gazing at it for a 
long while in deep admiration, and then gave vent 
to his surprise at the early perfection of Spanish 
art : " And this they had before Murillo ! "] 

Tuesdai/, April 22d. — Sat to Wilkie this morn- 
ing for a sketch of my portrait — go with him and 

8ig. to the library of the city — small cofleo 

tion — old fiiar very kind and atten^ve — likenesses 
of Murillo and Veiasquez painted by themselves. 
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Wednesday, 23d. — Write letter to Mr Everett _-»-i 
Mil on Wilkie, who finisLea my portrait — dine it\^' . 
Gassier and Stoflregen at Mrs. Stalker's [an English'-.' 
boarding-bouse]. •_.- 

I give the letter to Mr. Everett, wliich is in 
answer to one referring to a notice of " Columbus " 
from the London '• Times," and announcing his 
intention of preparing & review of the work for 
the " North American," in which it appeared in 
the succeeding Jsknuary. 

I'fo Mr. Alexander H. Everett.'} 

Sevu-lk, April 33, 182B. 

My DEAR Sir ; — 

, . . . I am much obliged to you for the kind 
intfircsf you express in my literary concerns, and am 
happy to find you Litend to review my work, as 1 
am sure it will meet with a fair and able criticism 
from your pen. Mr. Rich has inclosed me the re- 
Tiew from the " Times." I rather derive encourage- 
ment from it than otherwise. The great fault found 
by the critic is, that my work contains but little 
novelty of fact, the main body of inlbrmatioti being 
already in existence in the works of Las Casae, Her- 
rera, aud Fernando Colon. He ought to have added 
Peter Martyr and the Curate de los Falacios. This 
is only to say what I have said myself in my preface, 
that the intbrtnation relative to Columbus was scat- 
tered through a variety of works, and substantiates 
my assertion that a history combining all that had 
been related by difTerent historians as well as the 
minor but very interesting facts existing in various 
documents recently discovered, was a deeideratum in 
literature. What general reader will hunt np the 
rarioiu works I have mentioned, to obtain from them 
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•&J1 information respecting Columbus and his voy- 
;/^£s? yet unless he read them all he will be but 
• ^^artially informed on the subject. 
'••,' The English reader hitherto has derived his infor- 
' * mation on this head almost exclusively from the no- 
tice of Columbus in Dr. Robertson's history; this, 
though admirably executed, is but a general outline. 
It occupies one himdred and twenty or thirty pages. 
I found a faithful narration of all that was likely 
to be interesting to the reader, particularly the 
American reader, would occupy at least one thou- 
sand. No one is more likely to be well informed on 
this subject than yourself, and I recollect in a con- 
versation with you at the time I undertook the work 
you expressed your surprise that no complete history 
of Columbus was in existence. 

If, therefore, as this critic says, my work is " ele- 
gantly and agreeably written,'' so as to form to those 
who learn the history of Columbus firom it for the 
first time, " a most delightful production," I have in 
a great measure attained my end. 

I have received much encouragement from, various 
private letters, expressing the opinions of my corre- 
spondents themselves, and others of note, particu- 
larly of Sir James Mackintosh, who has been very 
flattering in his eulogiums. 

As to Murray, he sends me a verbal message 
by Mr. Rich, requesting alterations and corrections, 
instead of writing particularly to me on the subject. 
I have always foreseen that there would be many 
corrections required in the second edition, and would 
have been glad to have had any errors I had com- 
mitted clearly pointed out that I might amend them. 

I have visited the archives of the Indias, and pre- 
sented a letter of introduction to the chief. He tells 
me, however, that it is necessary to have an express 
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r copies. I wish very much 
e docuinenta prior to publisliing (ho 
second edition of my work. Can you, without incon- 
venience, in your intercourse aC court prnporcionar 
me an order of the kind ? 

Mr. Wilkie leaves Seville to-morrow in the dili- 
gence for Miidrid, where he proposes to remain a 
week and then to continue on to Paris. 

I have been much interested in visiting some of 
the masterpieces of the Spanish painters with him. 
His observations on paintings are jull of maxims on 
the art, and of maxims tliat apply to art generally. 
Yon will lind a conversation with him on Ms return 
extremely gratifying, and he will feel a pleasure in 
conversing with yon, for he entertains a very high 
opinion of you as well as a grateftd sense of the kind 
Krvicefl you have rendered him. 

Mr. Irving parted with Wilkie on the 24th of 
April, and soon after changed his lod^gs from 
the Fonda de la Rcyiia to Mrs, Stalker's, where 
he remained during the months of May and Jiuie. 
Here he formed the acqufdntaace of John Kulder 
Hall, a young Englishman in delicate health, of 
whom mention will be made hereafter. 

The three letters which follow were aJdresaed 
from tliese quarters. 

[Tu Mr. Alexander H. Everell.'j 

SEViLLic,May7, 1828. 

My beah Sjk : — 

. . . . 1 cannot tell you how gratified I am 
by the very favorable opinion I'ou have expressed of 
my work. To ti:U you the truth, I stooil in great 
awe of jour opinion. I knew you to be more com- 
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petent than most men to judge in the matter, and 
that you had a terribly keen searching eye in litera- 
ture as well as politics. I can only say that since I 
read your letter my mind has been relieved from a 
thousand doubts and anxieties, and I have enjoyed 
a tranquillity as to the ultimate success of my work, 
which none of the previous letters I had received 
from my friends has been able to produce. 

I shall immediately set about the corrections fi>r 
the second edition, which I perceive will be by no 
means so important as I had apprehended. 

As to visiting the archives here, if it is a matter 
of such difficulty on the part of the government, I 
would not wish you to press it. I had supposed a 
simple application would have been sufficient. There 
are some documents concerning Columbus of which 
Mr. Navarrete has obtained copies, which he intends 
to publish in his third volume, and of which I have 
never been able to obtain a full sight at Madrid. 
I should have wished to get a sight of these,' as I 
fear the third volume of Mr. Navarrete will be as 
long in making its appearance as the Jewish Mes- 
siah. It is not, however, a matter of qiuch moment. 

The documents are probably of greater impor- 
tance in the eyes of Mr. Navarrete than they would 
be in the eyes of the public, and I believe I have 
already either ascertained or divined the substance 
of them. When Mr. Rich returns, he will probably 
be able to procure me a copy of Navarrete*s third 
volume, if it is actually in the press 

[ To Prince Demetri Ivanovitch Dolgorovku] 

Seville, May 18, 1828. 
My dear Dolgorouki : — 

. . . . You talk in your letters of the pos- 
sibility of your paying Seville a visit. I fear you 
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Bl defer it till after my depsipture. Tlie weatiier 
will soon be too hot t^ admit of yoar travelliug so 
far to the sooth ; and I question mj remaining hera 
imtil the cool autmnnal months. Nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to ramble aboat Sev- 
flle and its vieinity, in company with j-ou. It is a 
plaee full of interest, both as it relates to works of 
art, and to the character of the place itself and its 
iohabitants. 

The Andalliaians are furtier removed from the 
rest of Europeans in their characteriatica, Oian any 
of the people of Spain that I have seen. They be- 
long more to Africa in many of their traits and 
habitudes ; and when I am mtngliag among them 
in Bomo of their old country towns, I can scarcely 
peraufrfu myself that the expulsion of the Moora 
haa been anything more than nominal. 

Stoffregen has no doubt given you an account of 
a great eattle fair, which we visited a few leagues 
ftnm Seville. When J was in the centre of this 
fiur, with tents pitched around me, droves of cattle, 
and troops of horsemen in the Andalusian costnme 
riding about the fields in every direction, I could 
scarce persuade myself that I ivaa in Europe, and 
that it was not a wild, roving encampment of some 
predatory Arab army. 

The churches here would furnish you with con- 
tiaual banquets. They are extremely rich in paint- 
ings, and, what gives the greatest zest to your 
enjoyment, is the idea that these paintings are but 
little known to the world at large. They are not 
like the great paintings of Italy, which have been 
admired and extolled and criljcised, and written 
about by every connoisseur or would-be connoisseur, 
who has made the grand tour. A celebrated Italian 
piiintmg is like the belle of a metropolis, who is so 
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much admired and talked about that the imagination 
grows weary of her ; she seems to grow stale and 
common both to eye and ear ; but one of these 
Spanish masterpieces, in an obscure convent seldom 
visited by the foot of a traveller, is like a beauty in 
a country village, fresh and sweet from being rarely 
seen and stared at. For my part, I feel less interest 
in great belles or great paintings, which all the 
world know and admire, than I do in those out-of- 
the-way beauties which one seems to have discov- 
ered. Indeed I carry this so far that I have two or 
three delicious little Murillos which I have found out 
in obscure and almost remote chapels or convents, 
and which I in a manner keep to mysel£ I carry 
on a kind of intrigue with them, visiting them qui- 
etly and alone ; and I cannot tell you what delight- 
ful moments I pass in their company ; enhanced by 
the idea of their being so private and retired. The 
moment a painting is drawn forth fix)m its native 
chapel or convent, and introduced upon town in a 
public gallery, it loses half its charms with me ; and 
as to those renowned " virgins " who are visited by 
all the rabble rout of travellers, they are not ladies 
for my money. 

May 2lst, — You tell me you are studying the 
English again ; are you really studying it, or only 
dipping into it occasionally, leaving intervals suf- 
ficient between your lessons to forget them. A few 
weeks' steady application would put you in complete 
possession of the language, and I should be delighted 
when next we meet to have a free medium of com- 
munication between us. I fear I shall never acquire 
siifficient fluency in the French to speak it with 
ease and pleasure. I always feel shackled in it, and 
cannot express all that I think, nor give any turn or 
coloring to my thoughts ; and what is social inter- 
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e ivlieu DUO has to etniggle with suet impeili- 
tnents? Do thereforo study Euglish a little for my 
sake, and now and tlicn take an extra lesson merely 
BB an act of friendahip. 

u say you are in a state of warfare with Made- 
^elle Antoioettei do not expect any aid or con- 
11 my part. I am her most faitliful ally, aiid 
1 certainly take her part if you dare to advance 
md the Prutli. In the meaa time, until I see 
attuall/ commenced, I remain as ever, 
t assured friend, 

Washington Irving. 

[To MademoiieUe Bdoilkr, Madrid.'] 

Seville, May 28, 1828. 
>I have Buflerod aonie time to elapse, my dear 
Uademoiselle Antoinette, without replying lo your 
charming letter, but I have hud a long arrearage of 
letters to pay off to correapondontij in Europe and 
America, and many lie by me yet unanswered. 1 
this continually accumulating debt of eorrespond- 
It grows while we sleep, and recurs as faat 
aa we can pay it off. Would that I had the turn 
and taste for letter-writing of our friend the prince, 
to whom it seems a perfect dolight ; who, like an 
industrious spidei, can sit in that little dark room 
■ad spin out a web of pleasant fancies from bis own 
ir rather, lo make a more gracious compaii- 
t, honey bee goes humming about the world, 
■whenhehas visited every flower, returns buzj 
uzz to hla little hive, and works all that 
be has collected into a perfect honey-comb of a letter. 
For my part, I know no greater delight than to re- 
e letters ; but the replying to them is a grievous 
tax upon my negligent nature. I sometimeE think 
one of the great hlesaings we shall enjoy in heaven, 
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nv ill be to receive letters by every post and never be 
obliged to reply to them. 

Do not think, however, that what I have said 
applies to my correspondence with yon ; or with that 
truly good boy, the prince. With me it is in letter- 
writing as in conversation, I must feel a particular 
interest in a person to be able to acquit myself with 
any degree of attention and animation in either ; but 
there are those with whom it is a real pleasure, both 
to converse and correspond. It is the number of un- 
interesting persons with whom one must keep up 
correspondence and conversation of mere civility that 
makes a toil of the common intercourse of life. 

You tell me you have been at a bull-fight, and 
that you have renounced all amusements of the kind 
forever. I should be much mistaken in the opinion 
I have formed of you, could you really relish those 
barbarous spectacles. Depend upon it, it is neither 
the better nor the braver parts of our nature that 
is gratified by them. There appears to me a mix- 
ture of cowardice and ferocity in looking on in selfish 
security and enjoying the perils and sufferings of 
others. The ** divinity that dwells within us " has 
nothing to do with pleasures of the kind ; they belong 
to our earthly, our gross and savage nature. I have 
sunk considerably in my own estimation since I have 
found I could derive gratification from these sights ; 
I should have been grieved to find you as bad in this 
respect as myself. 

I am sorry to hear that you are to pass your sum- 
mer in Madrid and not to visit Aranjuez or La 
Granja. What a pity that the diplomatic circle 
should be doomed to the sterile monotony of that city 
of the desert ; what a residence this Seville might be 
made for a court I Such a heavenly climate and 
delightful neighborhood ; such fine rides, such pleasant 
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eonntiy retreats, Buch wa,C«r excureions on the Gua- 
dalquivir I I ha.ye visitetl some lovely places iu tfaa 
vieinitj ; and whanever I find any utuation peculiarly 
deliciouB, I am sure to find that it has been a favorite 
resort of tlioae noble fuliowa, the Moors. 

I made an excursion a fevr days since down the 
Guadalquivir to an old convent, called S, Juao de 
Alfaractie, ivhich is built among the ruina of a Moor- 
isli oa«tle, and I dined at a country-seat in the neigh- 
borhood, which bad been the retreat of aome Maor- 
is lamily. You cannot imagine scenery more soft, 
graceful, luxuriant, and beautiful. These retreats 
arv built along the side of a ridge of hills overlooking 
the fertile valley of the Guadalqnivir, and the ser- 
pentine windings of that river, with Seville and its 
lowers rifling at a distance, and the Honda mountainB 
bounding the landscape. But consider all this ridge 
of hills and the Tollcy immediately below you n per- 
fect garden, filled with oranges, citrons, figs, grapea, 
pomegrunates ; hedged by the aloe and the Indian fig 
in blossom ; the whole country covered with flowers, 
Bnch as in other countriefl are raised in hot-houses, 
but here growing wild ; for the very weeds are flowers 
and aromatic plants. Fancy all this lovely land- 
tcape rendered fresh and sweet by recent showers, the 
soft air loaded with fragrance and the hum of beee on 

y side, and the songs of thousands of nightingales 
inding you of spring-time and the season of fiowei-s. 

a these country-seats one continually meets with 
» of Moorish labor and Moorish taste ; chan- 
o the sides of the hills, through the living 
rock, in search of choice springs of cold and delicate 
water, and basins and fountains to collect it and to 
eool tJie courts and halls of the mansions. 

iteat eicuraion, however, that I have 

e from Seville was to Alcala de la Guadayra. It 
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U situated on Uic Guadajra, n beautiM litfle winding 
atreani that IhrowB itself mto the Guadalquitir near 
to Seville. At Alcala tbere are noble remains of an 
immenBc Moorisb castle, the towers and nails in fine 
preservation. 

Nothing c&n be more charming than the windings 
of the little river among banks hanging with gar- 
dens and orchards of all kiuds of delicate southern 
fruits, and tufted with flowers and aromatic plants. 
The nightingales throng this lovely little valley aa 
numerously as they do the gardens of AranJueK. 
Every bend of (he river presents a new landsL-ape, for 
it is besot by old MDorish miUs of the most pictur- 
esque forms ; each mill having an embattled tower — 
a memento of the vnliant tenure by which those gal- 
lant fellows, the Moore, held tliis earthly paradise, 
having to be ready at all tjmes for war, and as it were 
to work with one hand and fight with the other. It 
is impossible to travel about Andalusia and not im- 
hilje a kind feeling for those Moors. They deserved 
■fiiis heautiflal country. They won it bravely ; they 
enjoyed it generously and kindly. No lover ever 
delighted more to cherish and adorn a mistress, to 
heighten and illustrate her charms, and to vindicfl.te 
and defend her against all the world than did the 
Moors to embellish, enrich, elevate, and defend their 
beloved Spain. Erorywhere I meet traces of their 
sagacity, courage, urbanity, high poetical feeling, and 
elegant taste. The noblest institutions in this part 
of Spain, the best inventions for comfortable and 
agreeable living, and all those habitudes and customs 
which tlirow a peculiar and oriental charm over the . 
Andaluaian mode of living may be traced to the 
Moors. Whenever I enter these beautiful marble 
patios, set out with shrubs and flowers, refi^eshed by 
fbuntaioB, shelterod with awnings team the sua; 
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is cool at □oocday, tbe ear dolighted 
■ by the sound of falling ? 



where, in a won], a little paradise is shut up within 
the nails of home ; I think on the poor Moors, the 
inventors of all these delights. I am at times almost 
ready to join in suntiuicnt with a worthy friend 
and countryman of mine ivhom I ia«X in Malaga, who 
swears the Moors are the only people that ever de- 
eervud the country, and prays to heaven they may 
come over from Africa and conquer it again. 

Yon promise to give me tbe news of the gay world 
1^ Madrid. I shall be delighted to receive it irom 
you, hut you need not go out of the walls of your 
own house to find fiubjects full of interest for me. 
Let me have all the news you can of your domestic 
circle ; you have a world witliin yourselves ; at least 
it was all the world to nm while at Madrid. >Stof- 
fa^n, 1 presume, is like Sinbod when he returned 
&om his voyages, he has so much to relate. The 
prince talks somethiog of coming to Seville. Is 
(here any probability of it ? I should mark the 
day of hia arrival with a wMto stone, and would be 
delighted to be his cicerone- 
Tell me everything about the children. I sup- 
pose the discreet princess will soon consider it an 
indignity to be ranked among the number. I am 
told the is gronin^j; with might and ntain, ond ia de- 
termined not to atop ituttl she is a. woman outright. 
I would give all the money in my pocket to be with 
dioee dear little women at the round table in the 
talooD, or on the grass-plot in tlie garden, to tell 
them some marvelous talcs. 

Give my kind remembrances to -Mr. and Madame 
D'Oubril, and to all the household, large and small. 
1 hope Mademoiselle Constance keeps her little flock 
m order, and that Madame Agnes has as great com- 
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maud as ever oyer the little sons. Tell my little 
Marie I kiss her hand and hold myself her loyal and 
devoted knight. If she wishes at any time the head 
of a giant or the tail of a fiery dragon, she has but 
to call upon me. My arm and my court sword are 
always at her command. 

With the greatest regard, your friend, 

Washington Ibvino. 




CHAPTER IX. 



Bemoves to a Cottaga in the Vicinity of SbtIUb. — Letler to 
Alexander H. Everett — Letter U) Mndenioiselio Uolvillcr. 

— TteCnthedral of Sevilla, ^ Letter to Princo Dolgorouki. 

— Wilkie. — Letter to Peter Irving. —" Conquest of Groa- 
ada." — Anaagementwith Carey. — Joomey to PbIdh.— 
Letter to Aloxander H. Everett, in Reply to one onnoait- 
oing.the King's ParmiMion to him to Inspect the Archives 
<if the Indiae, and giving him an Extract iVoTti his Critique 

TIN the first of July, Mr. IryiDg removed 
yith John Nalder Hall, the young 
__^ 1 Euglishman in delicate health, who 
liad teen his fellow lodger at Mrs. Stalker's, to 
a cottage in the Ticinity of Seville, where he 
passed six weeks, occnpied upon the " Conquest 
of Granada" and a second edition of " Colnmbua." 
This cottage was inclosed by a high wall, and 
at anDset the keeper shut the gates and locked 
them in for the night. Occasionally tlie gates 
were closed also upon some auspicious looking 
Lorgemen, who would come and go mysteriously, 
and to whom the keeper would appear to be giv- 
ing harbor for the night. 

The record in his diary of the second day's 
Bojoum, would seem to mark their lonely abode 
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Wednesday y July 2d. — At Casa de Cera — write 
at ** Granada " — evening go out with Hall who rides 
while I walk — make a tour by the river Guadayra 
— old Moorish mill — bridge near by, with cross on 
it of murdered traveller. 

It was from this cottage, in which they hoped 
to get through the hot season better than they 
should at Seville, that the following letters were 
addressed. 

In the second, which has more or less bearing 
upon his personal and literary life, will be found 
a description of these new quarters, for which he 
had exchanged his English boarding-house in 
Seville, and an allusion to the companion who 
shared them with him. 

[To Mr, Alexander H, Everett.'] 

Sevillb, July 11, 1828. 
My dear Sir ; — 

. . . . I am so much out of the world here 
that I hear nothing. A newspaper three or four 
weeks old is full of intelligence to me, and quite 
fresh in its contents. 

I have corrected my work on Columbus for a 
second edition, as far as I have the means of doing 
so. Mr. Rich writes me wonl that Mr. Navarrete 
says his third volume will contain some curious mat- 
ter for my second edition. ... I am told his 
work will not appear until September, and I pre- 
sume we may allow a still more remote date in con- 
sequence of the customary delays in this country. 
I cannot defer the publication of the second edition 
for such an indefinite period. I believe the most 
material facts Mr. Navarrete alludes to are drawn 
from the papers of the pleito, between the heirs 
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of Christopher ColumbuB and the Spanish crown. 
Should yoa have occasion to see Mr. Salmon in the 
course of your official transactions, I should take it 
sa a. kindnesa if you would procure me an order to 
inspect the papers and documents " in the pleito 
between the Admiral Don Diego Colon and the fis- 
cal of the crown, and any other papers thai may relate 
to the history of Chriitopher Columbut." The part of 
the request tmderlined you may omit should it cause 
any difficulty. I believe an order will readily be 
gnmted lor any specific documenta. The dilficulty 
only is with respect to general requests to search the 
archiven. I find great kindness and attention here 
among the people of the cathedral and its hbrorians. 
In the couree of my rummaging, I have come by 
chance upon a work on Cosnwgraphy, etc., by the 
Cardinal Pedro Aliaeo, which is cited by Las Caaas 
BB having been several times in his hands, and full 
of marginal notes by Columbus and his brother, the 
Adelantado. I found tbe precise work, with all the 
marginal notes, mostly in Latin, remarkably neatly 
writteii. It is curious iii the extreme, as containing 
Tetalions, etc., of Columbus, of various things bear- 
ing upon his theory, and written prior to the discov- 
ery. None of the people of the library knew of ita 
being the handwriting of Columbus ; or, indeed, 
seemed to attach any particular value to the book 
nntil I made them sensible of iC. What a prize this 
would have been for friend lUch. 

ITo MademoiseUe BolvilUr, Madrid.'] 

Skville, Jnly 20, 1829. 

1 ought to make you many excuses, my dear 

MaderaoiseJIe Antoinette, for suffering so long a 

tiai£ to elapse without writing, but the weather set 

in exceedingly hot, and for a time seemed to inca- 
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pacitate me for every mental exertion, and I after- 
wards became unsettled in all my customary habits 
by a change of residence, having taken up my 
quarters in a cottage about half a league from Sev- 
ille. I shall now endeavor to get myself " en train," 
From what I have written to you about scenes in 
Andalusia, I find you have taken an idea that this 
is a most lovely and most wonderful country ; but 
you must recollect I only speak of particular places. 
The general appearance of Andalusian plains, for a 
great part of the year, is cheerless and sunburnt, 
from the heat of the climate and the want of trees, 
that prevalent defect in Spanish scenery. The cot- 
tage in which I am residing looks out over an im- 
mense plain, called the '^ Tablada,*" which is now 
completely parched, and the air from it as warm as 
the vapor of a furnace. No trees are to be seen, 
except at a great distance a few plantations of olives 
— those wretched groves, which to my eye make a 
landscape still more arid. The great comfort of the 
cottage is a little garden behind it full of orange and 
citron trees, with a porch overhung with grape-vines 
and jessamines. I have taken up my quarters here 
with a young English gentleman, who is in a critical 
state of health from having broken a blood-vessel. 
The place suits me from its uninterrupted qiuet. 
The mornings and evenings are cool from the prev- 
alence of the sea breezes, and the nights are deli- 
cious. I pass my time here, therefore, completely 
undisturbed, having no visits either to pay or to 
receive ; with a horse to ride about the plain for 
exercise, or to take me to Seville when I wish to 
visit the library. It is a long time since I have 
been so tranquil, so completely insulated, so freed 
from the noises and distractions of the town, and I 
cannot tell you how much I relish it. There is a 
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qniet and deep enjoyment in sitting out in the air in 
tlie still serenity of the uountr/r and paasiiig one of 
these balmy summer nights in gazin); at the etara. 
They have the purity and splendor in this elear at- 
moe;ihere which I have witnessed nowhere else save 
in my own country. Though within only two miles 
of Seville, the landscape is as solitary as it would 
be at 6t):y miles' distance from a 1«wn in any other 
eountry; and nothing reminds one of the vicinity at 
night but the deep chimes of the cathedral bells, 
which are rich and meloilious in their bines, and 
have a magnificent sound as heard across the plain. 
When I get for a time in the country, even in this 
comlbrtless and malauiiUoly country of Spain, I feel 
such a tranquillity of the spirits, such a cessation of 
all tliose imitations and petty cares that perplex me 
iu town, that I wonder at having passed so much of 
my life in scenes in which I take so little reUsh, and 
hi which I feei myself so little adapted. We are 
great cheats to ourselves, and ilefi-aud ourselves out 
of a great portion of this our petty l*rm of exis- 
tence, filling it up with idle ceremonies and irksome 
occupations and unnecessary cares. By dint of 
passing our time in the distractions of a continual 
succession of society, we lose all indmacy with what 
ought to be our beat and most cherished society, 
ouTt^ves. And by fixing our attention on the vapid 
amusements and paltry splendors of a town, we lose 
all perceptions of the serene and elevating pleasures 
and the magnificent spectacles presented us by na- 
ture. What aoir£e in Madrid could repay me for a 
calm, delicious evening passed here among the old 
trees of the garden, in untrouhled thought or un- 
broken reverie — or what splendor of ball-room, or 
court itself, can equal the glory of sunset, or the 
serene magnificence of the moon and still's shining 
so clearly above me. 
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21(f. — t have been dtrelliog moat eztrsragantbf, ■ 
yoa will think, upon the cbamui of conntrv life, and 
yet die deep eliinwrs of the 
tbrow mcb a solemn charm ore 
in the eveniogt, seem to claim 
feTor of that noble building. I 
Seville, be enre to visit it8 gloriooB cathedral. That, 
however, yoa will be sure to do ; yoor good taste 
vill not tnffer yoa to keep away, bat visit it more 
than once ; vis^t it in the evenings, wheji tbe last 
rsyi of the san, or rather the last glimmer of the 
daylight, u shining through its painted windows. 
Tiflit it at night, when its varioua chapels are par- 
tially lighted up, its immense aisles are dimly illn- 
Biinated by their rows of silver lamps, and when 
mass is preparing SJnidst gleams of gold and clouils 
of incense at its high altar. Yisit it at those times, 
and, if possible, go alone, or with aa few gay ladies 
and gentlemen as possible, Icir they are the worst 
kind of companions lor a cathedral. I do not think 
alti:getl>er, I have ever been eqnally delighted with 
any building of tbe kind. It is so majestic, ample, 
and complete ; so sumptuous in all its appointments, 
and noble and august in its ceremonies. It is near 
the house where I lodged when in Seville, and was 
my daily resort. Indeed, I often visited it more 
than onL-e in tbe course of the day. It is delightfiil 
to me to have a grand and Golemn building a! the 
kind near to me in a city. It is a resort where one 
gets rid of the noise, and nonsense, and littleness of 
the petty world around one, and can call up in some 
degree (though after all but slightly) a glow of sol- 
emn and poetical feeling ; the most difficult of all 
sentiments to be summoned up in a city. 

A quiet saunter about a cathedral, particularly 
towards the evening, when the shades are deeper 
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Bud the light of the painted windows uiorc dim and 
TBgue, has the effect upon me of a valk in one of 
our great American (breata. 1 cannot compare the 
scenea, but their subllrae and solitary features pro- 
dtice the aanio dilation of the heart &nd swelling of 
the spirit, the same aspiring and longing uAer some- 
thing exalted and indefinite; somethings I know 
not what, but something which I feel this world can- 
not pve me. When my eye ibllowa up these great 
clustering columns until lost in the obscurity of the 
lofty and spacioue vaults, I feel as I have done when 
gazing up along the trunks of our mighty trees that 
have stood for ages, and tracing them out l« the top- 
most branches which tower out of the brown forest 
into the deep blue sky — my thoughts and feelings 
aeem carried up with them untU they expand and 
are lost in the immensity. I find I am running into 
Tery long tirades iu tbii letter, and am spinning out 
thotighta for the want of facts to relate. But T biive 
no domestic gossip nor the chit-ohat of a cin^le of 
acquaintances to communicate, which are the Uvely 
and interesting materials for a letter ; you must ex- 
cuse, therefore, ray prosing. Give my love to all my 
dear little friends of the round table, from the dis- 
creet princess down to tlie little blue-eyed boy. Tell 
la petite Marie that I still remain true to her, though 
Bnrrounded by all the beauties of Seville, and that I 
swear (but tbia she must keep between ourselves) 
that there ia not a little woman to compare witb her 
in all Andalusia. With my kindest remembrances 
to MonB. and Madame D'Oubril, and to my good 
friend, MUe. Constance, 1 am, my dear friend, very 
truly yours, Wabhisgxom Ikving. 
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Seville, July 21, 1828. 
My dear Dolqorouki : — 

I find if one would not be forgotten by one's 
friends it is necessary to keep up a regular episto- 
lary fire ; but what novelty can I fiimish, vegetating 
as I do in the midst of a sunburnt Andalusian plain, 
to you, surrounded by the bustle of a diplomatic life, 
and the gayety and gossip of a capital ? What can 
I tell you of Seville that you have not heard a thou- 
sand times ? I know nothing of its inhabitants, for 
I have not mingled with them. As to the &med 
beauty of its women, I am inclined to set it down as 
one of those traditional things that has conmienced 
in fact, and been handed down from age to age, and 
from traveller to traveller, though it has long since 
become a falsehood. There are beautiful women in 
Seville, as (God be praised for all EQs mercies) there 
are in all other great cities ; but do not, my worthy 
and inquiring friend, do not come to Seville as I did, 
expecting a perfect beauty to be staring you in the 
face at every turn, or you will be awfiilly disap- 
pointed. Andalusia, generally speaking, derives its 
renown for the beauty of its women and the beauty 
of its landscapes, from the rare and captivating 
charms of individuals. The generality of its female 
faces are as sunburnt and void of bloom and freshness 
as its plains. I am convinced, the great fascination 
of Spanish women arises from their natural talent, 
their fire and soul, which beam through their dark 
and flashing eyes, and kindle up their whole counte- 
nance in the course of an interesting conversation. 
As I have but few opportunities of judging of them 
in this way, I can only criticise them with the eye 
of a sauntering observer. It is like judging of a foun- 
tain when it is not in play, or a fire when it lies 
dormant, and neither flames nor sparkles. After all, 
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i^fa the divinity w'tthin w!jic1i makes tlic divinity 
wkhout ; and 1 have been more faacinnbed by a 
noman of talent and intelligeDce, though deficient 
in personal charms, than I have been hj the most 
regular beauty. 

I presume your secretaryship ^ multiplies your la- 
bors, and with your usual Duentle habita koeps you 
in a continual bustle. You repitie at timea at the 
iiitility of the gay and great world about you. The 
world is pretty much what we make it ; and it will 
be filled up with nuUitJes and trifles if we suiTer 
them to occupy our attention. My dear Prince — I 
ask pardon — my dear Dolgorouki — you have every- 
thing before you, and heaven has given you talenta 
to shape and moiild this gay ciiaos to your own pur- 
poses if you will but set about it rightly. Fix your 
attention on noble objects and noble purposes, and 
■scrifice all temporary and trivial things to their at- 
tainment. Consider everything not as to its jiresent 
importance and effect, hut with relation to what it 
is to produce some time hence. If a pursuit — 
whether it is to lead to a valuable accomplishmeut, 
to add to your stock of serviceable knowledge, to in- 
crease your intellectual means, and give future dig- 
nity to your name. In society, let what is merely 
amusing occupy but the waste moments of your 
Insure and the mere surface of your thoughts ; cul- 
tivate such intimacies only as may ripen into lasting 
friendships, or furnish your memory with valuable 
recollections. Above all, mark one line in wbich to 
excel, and bend all your thoughts »nd exertions to 
rise to eminence or ratJier to advance towards per- 
fection in that line. In this way you will find your 
views gradually converging towards one point, in- 
1 of being dtBtracted by a thousand objects. 
^Vfae Prince, befoie an aCtaclii!, wnB now Secretary or Le- 
D to tbe Russian embusy. 
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You vill be eurpriseJ bov soon jou will bei 
eotaogled Irom Ibe thousand petty carea, and pettf 
pleaaures, and petty trouble* that arc now spaa 
round yaa lilca spiders' nebs, and you will be sur- 
prised also M find liow full of reaiXy great objects 
the wtwld is around you, but which you were pre- 
vented from seeing by the intruding triites al the end 
of your noK. 

Have you heard from Wilkie since bis arrival in 
London 1 I am eKtremely anidoug to know bow he 
finds himself after his return in his own native 
country, and how his late paintings are relished by 
his countrymen. I saw lately the portrait he made 
of a little girl after his return to Madrid ; it was 
sent here to be forwarded to London, When 1 rec- 
ollect how slowly he used to work and bow labori- 
ously to finish, I am. astonished to perceive the facility 
with which he has adopted so opposite a manner. 
I think he has gained gready in the freedom of hii 
pencil and the general effect of his paintings. 

You once offered me a Spanish work, entitled, I 
think, " El origen tie lot Indias." 1 am just now 
engaged in some researches in which I wish to con- 
Bait it, but cannot procure it in this place. If you 
have an opportunity, I wish you would send it to 
me, and I will return it when 1 have done with iN 

I regret extremely that there is no likelihood of 

your visiting Seville while I am here 

The chances of my return to Madrid are very slight, 
yet I cannot endure the idea that 1 am to leave 
Spain without seeing anything more of any of yi 
household. But to return to I^Iadrid would int 
fere with all my plans, and throw me again into 1 
midst of friendly connoctiona from which it woi 
cost me painful exertions again to tear myself . . , 

Farewell, my dear Doljjorouki. Your friend, 

WaSHINOTON iBVEfOal 
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Oa the elevenlli of August, Mr. Irving Bet out 
in a cilesa, on a rough journey to Palos, four- 
teen leagues diatant, whence the little squadron 
of Columbus made aail for the New World. He 
gave to the public an interesting sketch of this 
visit in the Appendix to the second edition of 
" Columbus," ftud the reader will also find some 
alluaioa to it in the following letter to Mr. Ever- 
ett, which is in reply to one from that gentleman, 
inclosing a letter from Mr. Salmon, the Secretary 
of State, auuouucing the king's permission for 
him to inspect the archives of the Indias, and 
giving him an eatract from a critique on " Colum- 
bus," which he was preparing for the " North 
American Review." 

[To Mr. Aleiaiulsr II. Eceretl.'] 

Sevillk, August aO, 1S2S. 

M* |>EAK Sm: — 

Your letter of tbe 12th inst. Has made mo most 
deeply and irretrievably your '<Jehtor. I tliank you 
B thousand times for your persevering kindness in 
procLuing me the royal penuiasion to inspect the ar~ 
chivea of the Indias ; and I taonot but feel gratified 
by tbe very handsome manner in which it was com- 
muniuated to you by the prime miniater. I believe 
the keeper of the archives had not received the 
order, but the moment he read the letter of Mr- 
Salmon, he put everything at my disposition, and he 
and his colleagues have ahowu me the most particular 
Bnd unremitted attentions nhenever I have visited 
lie archives since. I find nothing relative to Colum- 
bus that has not been published by Navarreto, es- 
cepting the documents in the lawsuit between the 
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heirs of Columbus and the Fiscal, firom which I have 
made some minotes. 

Yoa are the best jodge of the propriet y of pre- 
senting a copy of my work to the king, and I will 
thank yon to do as yoa think proper in the bosineas. 
I should haye felt diffident of snch a thing, as savor- 
ing of the vanity of authorship, had the idea origi- 
nated with myself but I have no hesitation when 
sanctioned by your advice. I beg you will also ex- 
press to Mr. Salmon how much I feel indebted to 
him for his repeated courtesies. 

The extract fix)m your critique on " Columbus " 
is so exceedingly flattering, that it quite agitates 
me. If I thought I could reaUy merit the extent 
of your encomiums! yet they are opinions which 
you are deliberately giving to the press, and I know 
you do not commit your judgment lightly or rashly. 

Last week I made a journey to Palos, to visit the 
place from whence Columbus sailed on his first voy- 
age of discovery. The journey was rather rough, 
and I had to put up with the usual evils of Spanish 
posadas, but I was extremely gratified. I had a let- 
ter to one of the descendants of the Pinzons, a most 
respectable and pleasant old gentleman, seventy-two 
years of age, healthful, cheerful, and active. He 
entertained me with great hospitality, made me ac- 
quainted with his family connection, and accompa- 
nied me to every place memorable in the history of 
the expedition. The Finzon family is still numer- 
ous and apparently flourishing, and ever since the 
time of Columbus has continued in the neighbor- 
hood, principally at Moguer, where the best houses 
are occupied by members of the family, and they, 
for centuries, have filled the posts of trust and dig- 
nity of the little city. I visited Palos, the convent 
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of La Babida, the church at which Columbus read 
the order for the caravels, the chiirch where he 
watched and prayed all night after hia return, accord- 
ing to a vow which he had made in a storm at aea ; 
in Bhort, I sooght everything that had any connec- 
tion irith him and Us history 
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Change of Quarters to Port St. Maiy. — Extracts firom Letter 
to Peter. — Literary Plans. — Longing to Return to Amer- 
ica. — Extracts from Diary. — Removal from the Cerillo to 
the Caracol. — Murray* s Offer to him to Conduct a Maga- 
zine, and to write for the " Quarterly." — Repugnance to 
the Proposal. — Letter to Alexander H. Everett, noticing 
Murray's Offer. — " Conquest of Granada.*' — Sale of Amer- 
ican Copyright — Return to Seville. — Abridgment of 
"Columbus." — Given gratuitously to Murray. — Bargain 
with the Carvills for "Columbus" and Abrid^eat. — 
Death of Hall. — Anecdote of Invocation. — Bargainwith 
Murray for " Conquest of Granada." — Cloae of 1828. 

|INDING the heat too great at their cot- 
tage on the sunburnt " tablada " of 
Seville, Mr. Irving and Mr. Hall re- 
moved to a little country-seat about three quar- 
ters of a mile from the town of St. Mary, about 
eight miles from Cadiz, on the opposite side of 
the Bay. 

It stands on a hill, [writes Washington to his 
brother Peter, September 2, the day after they had 
taken possession,] commanding an extensive pros- 
pect of sea and land, with Cadiz and its beautiftd 
bay on one side and the distant mountains of Ronda 
on another. 

The letter continues : — 
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I sball remain here until the end of SepUmber, 
perhaps a little longer, and think 1 may then pnj 
another Tisit to Seville, to look into the iirchiveB of 
the Indius. Mr. Everett procured me the royal per- 
mission to inspect the archiTes of the Indian, but it 
did not arrive until about a week befbre I left Sev- 
ille, when the weather was so hot that it was al- 
most impossible to do anything, 

I shall remain some little tim« longer in Spain, 
until I can get more manuscript in sufficient train to 
inaiu* its completion hereafter without difficulty — 
the getting up the work on Granada and the cor- 
recting of " Columbus " have hitherto engrossed me, 
tud may occupy me some little time longer ; aflier 
■which I will endearor to arrange other things, so as 
to be beyond the reach of chance or change of mind. 
I have ijniet and leisure here to work, and with a lit- 
tle assiduity may make ample provision for all future 
wants ; but when I once leave Spain, I fear I shall 
for a long time be unsettled and incapable of work- 
ing. I am haunted by an incessant and increasing 
desire to visit America, and if I once get in motion 
it is a ehanco if I come to anchor again until I find 
myself at New York, I will endeavor, iLerefore, to 
provide against the possibility of such restlessness. 

I give a few eitracts &om hia diary, com- 
mencing the eleventh day after he and Mr. Hall 
had taken posaesBioa of Cerilto, the country seat 
about a mile from Port St. Maiy, before mea- 
tioued. 

Thursday, September llii, — Find the persons of 
Ur. Crowley's bouse are coming out to take reftige 
ill the CeriUo, through fear of the fever — cross to 
Cadiz to consult with Mr. Burton [the American 
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consul] what course to take, as we must leave the 
Cerillo, and the country is alarmed by reports of 
fever in Gibraltar, and cordons are drawing in vari- 
ous places. 

Friday \2th. — Make preparations to return to 
Seville — learn that the steamboats are not permit- 
ted to come from Seville — our retreat in that direc- 
tion cut off. 

Monday Ibth, — Agree to take the Caracol at 
about $15 a month, partly furnished — move there 
this afternoon — [This little retreat was a short dis- 
tance from Port St. Mary, and commanded a fine 
view of the bay and city of Cadiz — Here Hall was 
destined to find his end.] 

October 12. — Receive letter from Murray ; offers 
£ 1,000 a year to conduct a monthly magazine, and 
to pay liberally besides for any original articles I 
may insert ; offers one hundred guineas an article 
for contributions for the " Quarterly Reviewi** 

\To Mr. Alexander H, Everett,'] 

Puerto Sta. Maria, October 21, 1828, 
My dear Sir : — 

Murray has offered me a thousand pounds a year 
to conduct a periodical magazine he is about setting 
up, to be devoted entirely to literature and the arts, 
without the least mixture of politics or personality, 
and to pay me liberally besides for any articles I 
may contribute to it. I have declined, as I do not 
wish to engage in any undertaking that would oblige 
me to fix my residence out of America ; and, indeed, 
I am unwilling to shackle myself with any i)criodical 
labor. He also offers mo a hundred guineas an 
article for contributions to the " Quarterly." This is 
extremely liberal, but, unfortunately, his review has 
been so hostile to our country, that I cannot think of 
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writing a line for it. Had it been olierwise, I 
could hardly liave resisted Biich a temptation. Since 
My tour in the old Itingdom of Granada, I have fin- 
ished and transmitted 3, iTork for publication on the 
nihject of the Conquest by Ferdinand and IsBbello. 
I collected materials lor it atiout two years since, hav- 
ing been struck with the subject while writing tlie 
" Life of Columbus." My brother assisted mo in my 
researches, but after I had roughly thrown it into 
ibrm, I felt distrust on the subject, and let it lie. My 
tour reassured me, and I took it up resolutely at 
Seville, and worked it info ragular form Colonel 
Aspinwall, to whom I remitted the first part some 
weeks since, appears higlil* pleased with it and has 
put it in Murray's hands, hrim whom I await a 
reply. It is in the form ot a Chronicle, made up 
from all the old Spanish historians I could lay my 
hands on, colored and tinted by the imagination so 
M to have a romantic air, without destroying the 
historical basis or the chronological order of events. 
I fency it is ss near the truth as any of the chroni- 
cles from which it is digested, and has tlie advantage 
of containing the striking facts and achievements, 
true or &lse, of them all. Of course it will have 
no pretensions as a grave historical production, or a 
work of authority, but I cannot help thinking it will 
preieat a lively picture of the war, and one some- 
what characteristiu of the tjmea, so much of the 
materials having been drawn from contemporary his- 
torians. 

The mamiBcript of the " Conquest of Gra- 
irada," the work here alluded to as in the form 
of a Chronicle, bad been dispatched to America 
from Cadiz, a short time before, and the copy- 
right was sold to Messrs. Carey & Co., of Phila- 
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delphia, for a term of five years, for $4,750 pay-^ 
able in two, four, eight, twelve, and eighteen 
months from the day of publication. In noticmg 
Murray's offer of a hundred guineas an article 
for contributions to the " London Quarterly," in a 
communication to his brother Peter, which in- 
cludes an allusion to the entire proposition, he 
says : ** As for the ' Review ' itself it has always 
been so hostile to our country, I cannot draw a 
pen in its service." 

It is a noteworthy fact in this connection, that 
it was afterwards made matter of opprobrium 
against him that he was a frequent contributor 
to the '^ London Quarterly," at a time when that 
periodical was distinguished for its hostility to 
the United States. But of this I may speak 
hereafter. 

On the 3d of November Mr. Irving carried 
out his intention of running to Seville, ^' to make 
researches in the library left by Fernando Colum- 
bus, and in the archives of the Indias," leaving 
his companion at the " Caracol," expecting soon 
to follow him. A fortnight later, as appears by 
his diary, November 18, he received a letter from 
his brother Peter, informing him that some anon- 
ymous person in America was about to publish 
an abridgment of his " Life of Columbus," which, 
in his view, would be extremely injurious to both 
the work and himself: " as," he writes, " he must 
of course garble it, and mangle the style by alter- 
ations to avoid the law respecting copyright." 

As the history would probably come to an 
abridgment as a class or school book, Mr. Irving 
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nded to make one himselt but had de- 
layed, fearing it might prejudice the sale of the 
larger work, if iasued too soon ; bnt aow that he 
found himself menaced with this interference with 
lib rights and the produce of his labors, before 
the extended history had been six months from 
the press, he set to work at once to carry out his 
purpose, writing immediately to his brother Ebeu- 
ezer, to announce a forthcoming epitome by him- 
8el£ To this course he was strongly urged by 
Ills brother Peter, to whom it appeared im- 
porta,nt lo hia interest, and the reputation of his 
work, that he should prepare an epitome of it to 
prevent ila bemg garbled and mangled in the 
manner threatened. " Gibbon," he reminds him, 
" abridgeil his ' Decline and Fall of the Koman 
Empire;' Goldsmith abridged his histories of 
Borne and Greece, and the public was thus put 
in posaesaion of valuable school-books from the 
pena of those original authors." Then after one 
or two snggeslions as to the reasons for the 
abridgments it might be well to state in the pref- 
ace, to prevent the charge of book-making, he 
adds pleasantly ; " By the way, your case is simi- 
lar to that of Goldsmith, stated in the preface to 
B collection of his scattered Essays. Tou recol- 
lect his story of the fet voyager, who was to fur- 
nish slices of his own bacon, to support liis ship- 
wrecked companions, and insisted on having the 
first cut himself." 

In his reply, dated November 19, the day suc- 
ceeding the receipt of this unpalatable news, 
Washington writes : — 
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Your information of the intended piracy upon 
Columbus annoyed me at first excessively, for I have 
had so much fagging already with that work, that 
the idea of attempting an abridgment was intolera- 
ble, especially as I have so much other matter to 
employ my time upon during the short period I can 
yet linger in Spain. Still I cannot endure the idea 
that a paltry poacher should carry off the fi*uits of 
my labors. I sat down, therefore, this morning, and 
have already written about twenty pages, and now 
think I shall be able to digest the work into a very 
spirited and compact form, that will eventually be 
more profitable than the more bulky one, if not 
a better piece of literature. 

In a subsequent letter to Peter, of November 
30, he writes that he was getting on easily and 
rapidly with the abridgment ; convinced that it 
would make a most compact, interesting, and en- 
tertaining work in one volume, of a size to be 
widely and permanently salable. " I think," he 
adds, " the literary pirate will eventually prove a 
benefactor." 

A fortnight later, he writes to the same 
brother : — 

I have finished the abridgment, and shall send it 
off to America by the brig Francis, which sails from 
Cadiz for New York, about the 2 2d instant. I have 
had it copied, that I might forward a copy to Mur- 
ray. It will make about five hundred pages of the 
' Sketch Book,' or four hundred good full pages of 
ordinary printing. I finished it in nineteen days, — 
hard work, but I think it will be all the better for 
being written off at a heat. I have no doubt that it 
will prove a work of extensive and durable sale. 
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Q the pnesages and scenes of striking interest are 
given almost entire, and the other parts are com- 
prcBsed with clearness ami flueitcy, and without los- 
ing in langaage, I think they giiin in spirit by con- 
dseness. TTie vessel by vrhicli it goes lo America 
was originally Bdvertieed for the ISdi, and to enable 
me to forward the MSS., man, woman, and child of 
my acquaintance here that understood English, vol- 
anleered to assist in copying it, so that I had it 
copied in the course of a very few days. 

I have had no intelligence from Colonel Aspin wall 
of any definite arrangement with Murray for the 
" Conquest of Granada." From the tenor of his last 
letter, hovrever, I feel satisfied he will get full terms ; 
hnti begin to fear the work will not be published 
until spring. 

The copy of the abridgment for Murray, men- 
tioned in this letter, he gave to that publisher 
without charge, who, it may be stated incidenlally, 
disposed of an edition of ten thonsand for hia 
Family Library. If he failed of reimburaement 
from the more costly and extended history, the 
deficiency was no doubt made up by the gratui- 
tous compendium. 

The same d.iy he writes to Mr. Everett, in 
reply to a letter not in my posBesaion, respecting 
some points in the " History of Colimibiis," as 
follows : — 

{To Mr. Alexander H. Evereu.'] 

Sbville, December 13, 1828. 
Mt deau Sen: — 

I am not certain whether I have seen anything of 
the work of Count Nassione on the question of the 
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birthplace of Columbus, but I have an idea that I 
found the amount of his arguments stated in some 
other work. It appears, however, that after writing 
two dissertations on the subject, he left it still unde- 
cided. I examined carefully and painfully every work 
and document I could find relative to the subject, 
and it cost me several days of hard and dry investi- 
gation. I came to the opinion in favor of Genoa 
from the reasons stated in my illustrations and from 
various other trivial reasons that I did not think it 
important to state. I conceived it proper to pay 
this respect to a question which has been made a 
subject of such voluminous controversy among grave 
men, but having once settled my opinion, I will take 
especial care not to unsettle it again. I have deter- 
mined never to enter into disputes upon any of these 
contested points. They will continue to be contested 
until the day of judgment, and there will never be 
wanted champions on both sides in Italy to draw 
their pens and write volumes in the cause on the least 
provocation. As to the portrait at the Lonja, it is 
not likely to be a portrait of Columbus, but rather 
of his son Diego. It is too young for the admiral, 
and it is painted in a ruff, which article of dress was 
not worn in Spain until some years after his death, 
in the reign of Charles V. Should Count Massimino 
send you the work of Nassione, I shall feel much 
obliged to you if you will let me have a sight of it. 
I have been indefatigably engaged for three weeks 
past in preparing an abridgment of " Columbus." 
I found that some literary pirate in America had 
advertised an intention to do so, which would not 
merely have robbed me of part of the fruits of my 
labors, but would have presented my work in a mu- 
tilated and garbled state to my countrymen 
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On the lOtli of December, Mr. Irving transmitB 
to hia bi'other Ebeuozer, " by Midshipman Far- 
rand, who was recently in Seville," a copy of the 
abrid^'meut tor publicatiDn in America. 

I beg you will have it published as quick as possi- 
ble [he writes.] Print a. good number; lot it make 
a volume of moderate size, and liill, though clear 
and legible page, and let the price be moderate. 
Profit is of secondary importance. Man^e the mat- 
ter so as to command a circulation, and to drive the 
pirate ashore If you have made a bar- 
gain with any bookseller for the pubUeation of the 
second edition of " Columbos," you may modify the 
bargain so aa to include the publication of fhia work, 
wltich I am confident will ultimately have a wide 
and general sale, for it has the marrow of the large 
mirk, and ia abridged, I think, both spiritedly and 
fluently. 

The brother to whom thia letter is addressed, 
it may he here stated, made on arrangement with 
the Carvills, of New York, the purchasers of iha 
first edition of Columbus, by which he disposed 
to them of the right of printing the second edition, 
and the abi'idgment for five years, for S6,000. 

It was before the transmission of this abriclg- 
meut, which was to lind an uDdispuied field, and 
in the midst of the incessant labor of hia hnrried 
preparation, that Mr. Irving received the news 
of the death of the companion whom he had left 
at the " Caracol," and with whom he had spent 
60 many months of lonely fellowship on the 
tahlada of Seville, and outtide the walla of Port 
St. Miiry. When he took leave of him. Hall 
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was to have rejoined him in the coarse of a week 
or two. 

In alluding to the death of this amiable and 
interesting companion in a letter to Brevoort, of 
December 20, Mr. Irving writes : — 

He was intelligent, well-bred, and accomplished. 
His malady confined him almost entirely to the 
house. Sometimes he rode out a little, and I accom- 
panied him, either on horseback or on foot, but 
most of our time was passed at home, I writing, he 

drawing and studying Persian and Arabic 

I cannot tell you, my dear Brevoort, how mournful 
an event this has been to me. It is a long while 
since I have lived in such domestic intimacy with 
any one but my brother. I first met with this young 
gentleman in the house in Seville where I am now 
boarding, and was insensibly interested in his pre- 
carious situation, and won by the amiableness and 
correctness of his manner. I could not have thought 
that a mere stranger in so short a space of time 
could have taken such a hold upon my feelings. 

It was the spirit of this young Englishman 
that the author invoked, and as the anecdote has 
already found its way into print, I will give it in 
the words in which I had it from his own lips : — 

Hall, [said Mr. Irving,] was rather skeptical, 
and prone to speculate dubiously about the reality 
of a future life and the possibility of spectral visita- 
tion. In one of these moods, during a talk about 
ghosts, he turned suddenly towards me, and asked 
me somewhat abruptly whether I would be willing 
to receive a visit from him after death, if he should 
go before me, as he was so likely to do ? " Why, 
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replied, " you are euch a good fellow, and 
we have lived so amiuabiy together, 1 don't know 
why I ihould feav to welcome your apparition, if 
you are able to come." "Nay," said Hallj " I am 
serious, and 1 wish you to nay yaa will consent, if 
the thing ia practicable." " Well, then," said I, "I 
am serious too, and I will." " Then," said Hall, " it 
IB a cuinpoct ; and, Irving, if I can solve the mys- 
tery for you, I engage to do it." 

Aft*r his death, the horse of Hall was brought 
to him at Seville, and one evening he rode him 
to their old retraat, at Casa Cera, neur that city. 
Here, solemnized by the scene an-d its associations, 
and recalling their gtrange compact, he breathed 
an appeal for the prooiiaed presence of his de- 
parted fi-iend. " But," said he, " he did not come, 
and though I have made similar invocationa be- 
fore and since, they were never answered s " add- 
ing half playfiilly, hwlf mournfully : " the ghosts 
have never been kind to me." 

It would seem from a letter of Hall, addressed 
to Mr. Irving at Seville, only a week before his 
death, tbat their residence at the Caracol had not 
been without its romance. " Sebastian," he 
writes, " had got hold of a atorj of sevcrai rob- 
bers secreted in a cave, in the bank surrounding 
the Caracol. He has seen several crawl in and 
out on their bands and knees of the holes in the 
bank. The Capita^ says he fears to inform 
against them, lest tbey shotdd have money to re- 
lease Ihem (rom prison, and then we should all 
be assassinated. We shall have thievos in the 
water-jars nest." 
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It is a little siogiibur. also, that their residenoe 
at Casa de Cera, on the tablada of Seyilley was 
prored to have been a sort of robber rendezvons, 
and the keeper and his wife, before Mr. Irving 
left Spain, were arrested for giving harbor to 
robbers, who were traced to their cottage. 

On the 27 th of December, Mr. Irving received 
a letter from Colonel Aspinwall, informing him 
that he had made an arrangement with Murray, 
for the purchase of the ** Chronicles of Granada : " 
2,000 guineas, at long dates. ^ I have conduded 
everything with Mr. Murray," writes that gentle- 
man, December 12. ^ He gives you your own 
price, but the notes are to be at ei^t, twelve, 
sixteen, twenty and twenty-four months, from 
January 10, 1829 ; the last note for £500, and 
all the rest for £400 each. The assignment is 
to be exactly like the last in terms, so that the 
property in the copyright will remain with you 
till the notes are paid." 

In noticing this arrangement in a letter to 
Peter, of December 27, Washington writes : — 

You see, therefore, that the colonel has gone for 
the whole, and got me the outside price of 2,000 
guineas. As to the length of the dates it is a matter 
of minor importance ; between the old funds lying in 
the hands of the colonel and what I have in the 
hands of my banker at Madrid, I shall be able to get 
on until within reach of the first instalment, and shall 
probably have- other funds arising, as I shall have to 
comply with the earnest request of an old literary 
friend, Allan Cunningham, to furnish him with an 
article for a Christmas work, to be illustrated by 
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Twwton, Leslie, Wilkie, elc. He offbrB me for a 
short sketch and tale, or for either, any sum I may 
ask, from £50 to £lOCi. His object is, of course, to 
get my name in the list of his contributors. Murray 
also is yerj aoxious for me to furnish him with s, 
small popular volume. 

I close the history of thia year of the author's 
life with the following memoranda from his 
diary; — 

Decfmber S^lh. — Incapable of working — change 
my room — evening at the opera — Croudato — in- 
troduced to the Marchioness of Arto Hermoaa, 
daughter of Mr. Bohl. 

Wednesday 3l3(. — Call this morning with Mr. 
and Mrt. Hipkins on the Marchioness of Arco Her- 
moaa — make a long visit. The Marchioness relates 
monj village anecdotes of the village of Dos Her- 
mitnos — return home and make a note of two of 
them — evening at borne. 

Thus ends the year — tranquilly. — It has been 
one of much literary application, and, generally 
speaking, one of the most tranquil in spirit of my 
whole lilii. The hterary success of the " History of 
Colmnbus " has been greater than I anticipated, and 
gives me hopes that I iiave executed something which 
may have greater duration than 1 anticipate for my 
works of mere imagination. I look forward without 
any very sanguine anticipations, but without the 
gloom that has sometimes oppressed me. The only 
future event from which I promise myself any ex- 
traordinary gratiScation is the return to my native 
country, which, I trust, will now soon take place. 
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J HE period of Mr. Irving'B sojonming 
at Seville, where he had been aince 
tbe ihiril of November, was continued 
through the mouths of January, Febroary, March 
and April ; a visit to the Biirbory States which 
he had meditated in the interim, having failed 
of ita accompliahment. In pursuance of the pur- 
pose which I keep steadily in view, to make 
the author his own biographer, I intermiogle 
Borne passages Irom his letters and diary, which 
will illustrate iu his own words his life and litr 
erary plans aud pursuits during these four months. 

[IV -Peler Irving, at Havre.'] 

SkVille, January 3, 1829, 

My dear BnoTHRR: — 

I shall endeavor to get up the chronicle of the in- 
vasion OB soon aa possible. The fag at the abrii%- 
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S has rafier thrown me out of the writing mood 

fbr a little while, but the fit is reviving 

In my last I meutioned tay having received a. 
letter &om Allan CunQinghiim, begging me to furnish 
htm. with a short aketdi and title, or either one, for 
a, yearly tuiscelltuty to be published next autumn, 
aiwilar to the German almanacs. I have not yet 
replied, fiar I fear to crowd myself with work. Yet 
I remember Cunningham lor & worthy, pleasant, 
clever man. He is a Iriend of Wilkie's, and hia 
miscellany is to be illustrated by engravings trom 
Wilkie, Newton, and Leslie. I shall endeavor to 
piepare some thing for liini.' I feel anxious to 
It of my present sunshine, but the very 
anxiety agitates me, and 1 feel at times a little per- 
[fid what to talce hold of. 

\To Prince Dolgonmld.'\ 

Seville, Jtmuary 10, 1B2B. 
Mt DSAR DoLGOROUKt; — 

I am very greatly obliged to you for your attention 
in ibrwardtog me the diploma of the Koyal Academy 
of History, and will thank you to remit the enclosed. 

reply to Don Diego Clemencin, the Secretary 

I feel very sensibly llje com])liment wliich the Royal 
Academy has paid me in making me a member, and 
ihould like to know to what member's proposition 1 
am indebted for the measure.' 

I fear my chronicle of the Conquest of Granada 
will not answer the high anticipations you appear to 
ei)Icrt»in of it. I have been haz.arding a kind of 
experiment in literature, and the aucceaa is in some 
degree a matter of chance. The Comiuest of Gra- 
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aadahaff faiihoto beeo x fertile dmne ftr tales of 
ronuoce and duralzx : in tlie account I haTe giren 
of it. then i$ anchiiig of lov« or gaDaMtrr, and the 
duTafay is tfae diiraliT of actual £fe, as it ezuCed at 
the dme. exhibited in ragged and daring enteqmes 
and rough, hard fighdii^. I have depicted the war 
as I fixmd it in the old duooides. a stem, iron con- 
flict. inot« marked hr bigotrr than eonrteej, and bj 
wild and daring exploits of fieiee soldiesj, than the 
gallant contests of comteoiB caraliers. However, 
the work will soon be published, and then Toa will be 
able to judge of its merits : bat do not indulge in 
high expectations nor form anj romantic idea -ofits 
nature. 

The following is in reply to a letter of Mr. 
Everetu received on the lOth, giving him the 
resolt of the Presidential election, in which An- 
drew Jackson received 178 votes ; John Quincy 
Adftmgj 33. 

{To Mr, Alexander H. Everett] 

Seville, Febroaiy 14, 1829. 
My dear Sir : — 

Your statement of the relative number of votes 

fi>r General Jackson and Mr. Adams quite surprises 

me. It shows how fallacious are all calculations 

upon the humor of the people, since many of our 

electioneering astrologers were confident in their 

predictions that ^Ir. Adams would be reelected. I 

was rather sorry when Mr. Adams was first raised to 

the Presidency, but I am much more so at his being 

displaced ; for he has made a far better President 

than I expected, and I am loth to see a man super^ 

seded who has filled his station worthily. These 

firequent changes in our administration are preju- 
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dicial to the eonnOy ; we ought to be wary of using 
our power of changing our Chief Magistrate when 
the welfare of the conntiy does not require it. In 
Ihe present election there has, doubtiesa, been much 
honest, warm, grateful iucling toward Jackson, but I 
fear much pique, passion, and caprice as it respects 
Mr. AdamH. 

Since the old general was to be the man, however, 
I am well pleased upon the wbule, that he had a 
great majority, as it wiU, for the reasons jou men- 
tion, produce a political calm in the country, and 
lull those aogry passions which have been exasper- 
ated during Mr. Adams' administration, by the close 
contest of nearly balanced parties. As to the old 
general, with all his hkkortj characleristicE, I suspect 
he has good stuS' in him, and will make a sagacious, 
independent, and high-spirited President ; and I 
doubt Ids making so high-handed a one as many 

imagine As I give the old fellow credit 

for some degree of rough chivalry, I have no idea 
that he will play a petty, persecuting game with his 
opponents, when their opposition has been fair and 
honorable. I do not apprehend, therefore, many 
changes of office from mere political piqne, and I 
believe that a person lite yourself, who liaa filled bis 
office faithfully, ably, and respectably, will never be 
molested. . - . . 

The London newspaper has blundered with re- 
spect to the title of my new work. It is called " A 
Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada," by Fray 
Antonio Agapida. I have adopted a nam de guene, 
as aitowing me a &eer scope in touuldng up and coloi^ 
ing the subject from my imagioatiun, 

I received recently a diploma as eorreaponding 
member of the Royal Academy of Ilistory of Ma- 
drid ; for wliich, 1 iinderatand, la 
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Mt DKAm Bkothkk: — 

.... Lent kw JBR besBB. aad 
BKst here i» at an ei»i. I skill ifiia in 
to Ke H< jftT W««k in ApnL wbidi is ccfelvated here 
with gr»t fpienior. I shall then take bt depait- 
urtj and hope that bj that time I fball have sooie 
manoscripc in <ach forwanines as to be able to finish 
a work vhile moring from place to place, so as to 
hare it oat in the coone of the summer. The loss 
of this winter has pot me sadlr bdiind mj calcula- 
tions. I haTe a craring desire to return to America, 
whicb has been increaeing on me for the two jears 
past, until now it incessantlr haonts mj mind and 
occupies all my dreams. I have said nothing posi- 
tiyelr on the sabject in mr letters to our friends in 
America, nor shall I sar anii-thing, ibr so manj cir- 
cumstances and considerations haTe arisen to prolong 
my stay in Europe from year to year, that I do not 
like to state plans which may be frustrated. I am 
now resolved to go as soon as I can arrange my 
papers, so as to have materials to work upon fi>r 
some few months without the necessity of much in- 
vention or planning. I know that otherwise, on 
returning home, I shall be so much distracted by 
society, ete., that I shall not be able to carry on any 
literary labor that requires leisure and calm thinking. 

I may never have a more favorable time to return 
borne than the present year, when I shall have one 
work just launched and another launching, and ma- 
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a hand for easy arrangement. If I defer it, 
God knowa what may arise to prevent me. 

" The work just launched," was the " Conquest 
of Granada," aiid the other " tauuching," was tlie 
" Voyages of the Companions of Columbns," now 
in readiness. " The muterials on hiiud for easy 
arrangainent " were a Sketch of the Life of Ma- 
homet, prepared while at Madrid, and intended as 
ifttroduclory to other writings, which he had in 
coutemplation connected with the Moorish domina- 
tion in Spain ; Legends of the Conquest of Spain ; 
Chronicles of Don Pelayo, and the Successors of 
Don Pelayo ; Chronicles of the Ommiades (or the 
faouEe of Omeya, one of the two liuea descended 
from Mahomet), Chronicle of Dun Fernando Gon- 
zalez, Count of Castile ; Don Garcia Fernandez 
(his successor); the Seven Sons of Lara ; and 
Chronicle of Fernando el Santo (the Conqueror 
of Seville) ; all of which, with the exception of 
Mahomet and the Legends, remained for a long 
time in a crude state in his portiblio, and were 
afterwards worked upon though he never gave 
them to the press, except some fragments in the 
" Knickerbocker Magazine." "We shall hereafter 
find, that as he was diverted fi'om " Columbus" 
to engage upon the " Conquest of Granada," so 
he was led aside awhile from his " Lile of Wash- 
" to take hold of these chronicles, 

[ To Peter Imiag, Esq.^ 

SEVII.I.E, March 11, 1839. 

gVKAB Brother : — 

. I have a long letMr from Wilkie, 
1 SOth January. He said he bad met with 
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Price ^ a few days before at a jovial dinner at Lis- 
ton's; he inquired much afler you and me. His 
theatrei Wilkie says, is now the favorite one, and 
even excels Covent Garden in pantomime ; there is 
a moving picture in one of the pieces, painted by 
Stanfield, and said to be one of the finest works of 
art ever seen in a theatre. Young Braham and Lis- 
ton form the strength of Drury Lane. Liston has 
twenty guineas a night. Wilkie had met Kenney at 
Mr. Samuel Rogers'. Kenney wears well. He had 
met with Leslie and Phillips (the portrait painter) 
and their whole families, men, women, and children, 
at Petworth, the seat of Lord Egremont. Such is 
the princely style in which that nobleman entertains. 
Leslie is a rising man, both in the esteem of his 
friends and the favor of the public. Newton has 
lately been elected associate of the Royal Academy 
by a great majority. He is painting a picture of 
Gil Bias receiving in the posada the first visit of the 
Queen of the Philippine Islands. Newton, Wilkie 
says, is more sought after, for his society, by the 
great people than any one in the profession. The 
very favorable notice of " Columbus " that appeared 
in the " Literary Gazette," the first notice that was 
published of the work, was written, Wilkie says, by 
Lockhart. Sir Walter Scott has applied to Wilkie, 
Leslie, and Newton, for illustrations for a complete 
and new edition of the Waverley Novels. 

[To Peter Irving, RouenJ] 

Seville, April 10, 1829. 
My dear Brother : — 

I have this day received a copy of the " Conquest 

of Granada," sent to me via Gibraltar. Murray in- 

1 Stephen Price, formerly manager of the Park Theatre, 
New York. 
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ftwrns me that ho keeps bnck the publication of it in 
England until the Catholic question is settled, as tha 
public can read, talk, and think of nothing eUe. He 
Bsjs he baa begun to print Moore's " Life of Lord 
ByrOD ; " he adds, " he has execated his task in the 
most masterly manner, and it will lae, I feel confident, 
one of the moat interesting pieces of biography that 
ever was written." I heartily rejoice to hear this ; 
tor Moore's " Life of Sheridan " did not seem to give 
snflicient satisfaction. I know he feels this subject 
ten times as much as he did the other. His " Life 
of Sheridan "was always a job that went against 
the grain with him. Murray concludes his letter 
with a painful piece of inteQigence concerning Moore, 
that he was '■ in daily apprehension of loBing bis 
only daughter," Let me know if you bear anything 
on the subject. She was a lovely little girl, and her 
death would be a terrible blow to both her parents. 

Murray has published the Chronicle in a beautiful 
ilyle. I observe be has altered the title-page. I 
had put " A Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada, 
by Fray Antonio Agapida." He has inserted my 
name ; I presume to make the work more imme- 
diately salable, but it is an unwarrantable liberty, and 
makes me gravely, in my own name, tell many round 
untruths. I here openly make myself responsible as 
an author for tbe existence of the manuscript of 
Agapida, etc., etc. Literary mystifications are ex- 
cusable when given anonymously or under feigned 
names, but are impudent cleceptions when sanctioned 
by an author's real name. 

I have just looked into the work. It reads 
smoothly, and I trust will iiave a good success among 
tbe hterary; but I suspect it will be heavy in the 
hands of mere readers for amusement. The former 
kind of success is most desirable and most advanto- 
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geoQs in the long ran. Should I find the Chronicle 
takes, I will be able to follow it up soon with the 
" Invasion," etc 

The " Chronicle," however, though regarded 
by Coleridge and other critical authorities as a 
^ masterpiece of romantic narrative," and pro- 
noimced by our own noble poet, William Collen 
Bryant, " one of the most delightful of his works," 
was not destined to achieve a sufficient poptdarity 
to encourage him to persevere in the same line. 

Two days after the date of this letter to Peter, 
Prince Dolgorouki* arrived in the diligence from 
Madrid, to whom Mr. Irving had written a fort- 
night before, in looking forward to his speedy 
coming : — 

I am quite oveijoyed at the prospect of soon meet- 
ing with you. I shall certainly remain in Seville 
until you come, and shall feel a new delight in revis- 
iting with you all the lions of this place. I feel so 
attached to Spain, that the thoughts of soon leaving 
it are extremely painful to me ; and it will be grati- 
fying to me to take a farewell view of some of its 
finest scenes in company with one who knows how 
to appreciate this noble country and noble people. 

Mr. Everett sent by him, as Mr. Irving had 
requested in a previous letter, the " Edinburgh 
Review," containing Jeffrey's critique on " Colum- 
bus," and also, it would seem by the epistle which 
follows, the January number of the "North 
American," containing the Minister's own review 
of the work. 
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{To Alexander U. Everett.'] 



Prince Dolgorouki bos delivered me your letter 
anil the two reviews ^ou have had the goodness to 
aend me. I have read with the greatest interest and 
aatisfaction your anipie, masterly, and beantiful re- 
■view of my writings. I do not know how you can 
imagine that there are any passages to whieh I could 
take objection. Yon have, indeed, in giving a dis- 
criminating piece of criticism, pointed out certain er- 
rors into wliich 1 have run, and deScienciee wbiuh are 
incident to my nature ; it was your duty ia do so. 
I am conscious of the truth of your remarks, and in 
making lliem you enhance the value and the authoc^ 
ity of the exuberant encomiums you have passed 
upon me. A mere li-iendly eulogium would have 
had no weight with the public, and would have been 
TCry unsatisfactory to myself. Having spoken your 
mind freely about my defects, I feel the more con- 
fidence in your praises, and after making all due 
allowance for the eficcta of personal intimacy and 
kindness, I assure you it is deeply gratifying to re- 
ceive such praise from such hands, 

. . . . I feel certain that there must be many 
incorrectnesaes in my writings, for though I labor 
sometimes carefiilly at parts, I otlen write very rap- 
idly; and what I write with facility and spirit I am 
not apt to retouch with any great solicitude. I 
labor more to bring up careless and feeble parts to a 
tone and keeping with the rest, than nicely to finish 
what appears to me already good. " Columbus" bad 
more slovenliness of style in one stage of its prepare 
ation than any work T evpr wrote ; for I was bo anx- 
ious about the verity of the narrative, and had to 
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patch it together from so many different materials, 
that I had no time to think of Uie language. It was 
not until I had completely finished it as to facts, that 
I went over the whole of it and endeavored to bring 
up the style. 

I give a few of the entries in his diary between 
the date of the foregoing letter and that which 
is to follow : — 

April IQth, — Miserere in the cathedral in tl^e 
evening — walked in the cathedral with Dolgorouki 
until half-past eleven. 

1 1th, — Went with Prince Dolgorouki to the 
Church of St. Thomas, to see the painting by Zurba- 
ran — wrote letter to Madame D*Oubril — walked 
about Seville by moonlight with Dolgorouki. 

l^th. — Rending of the veil at the cathedral. 

22(7. — Sat for likeness to Escacena — write let- 
ters to the little D'Oubrils. 

This last employment, in one naturally disin- 
clined to letter writing, illustrates his fondness 
for children, of which, and their fondness for 
him, there are many indications in the letters ad- 
dressed to him : — 

" The children desire to be remembered to the 
chocolate merchant, and to assure you that they 
have not forgotten Hempen House, nor the 
German princess with the long nose ; " writes 
Mr. Thomas Aspinwall to him at one time, and 
again at another : " Madame and all the young 
fry desire their kindest remembrance. They have 
picked out a tree for you to lie under, and tell 
them stories when you come to Highgate next 
summer." 
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In the foUowing letter we find Mr. Irving 
about to take another look at Granada. " I had 
hitended," he writes to Mr. Everett, " to visit \ha 
3 coast ; merely Tangiers and Tetuan, for 
% few days to get a peep at the turbaned Infidels 
I their own towns, bnt I fear I shall Lave to 
Wsndon the intention, as I find the Austrians are 
Uockading Tangiets." He was the more desirous 
D visit Granada a second time, as fae would now 
ee it in all the beauty of its vegetation, and 
Jrhen hu was there before, the spring was not fer 
wugh advanced •' to leave a full idea of the 
>f the Bcenerj." 



{Tat 



r Irving, Rouen.'\ 



SnviC'i.B. April 39, 1829. 

■R Brother : — 

. . Thii day after to-morrow 1 set off on 
horsebact with Prince Dulgorouki for Granada, 
whure 1 mean to indulge myself with a llutoriouH 
life among the groves and ibuntains of the Alhambra. 
1 shall be there in the moEt splendid season, with 
moonlight nights. If I have a -writing vem there, of 
which 1 am in hopes, I shall remain there for a month 
or six weeks. I beg you, therefore, to continue to 
write to me to tlie care of Don Miguel Walsh. 

I have just received Navurrete'a third volume, and 
will look over it to see what corrections it will be nec- 
BBsary for me to make in my " History of Colunlbus." 

I wi'ite in extreme haste. Let me hear Irom you 
often- You have the true art of letter writing, 
for your letters always present the bright side of 
things, and put me in good bunior and good spirits. 

I will write to you at more length fi^m Granada. 



^ 
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Ilie prioM and mrKlf tniTel alone. He came down 
here in ctxiipaiiy nidi the French ambacsadreM and 
a lar^ parlr. tun deserted tliem all to remain with 
me. He is of an amiable temper and a moat affec- 
tionate iIi$pa<i(ion. 

Your affifctionate brother, 

Washixgtox IxTma. 





CHAPTER XII. 



sojouny in the A[,H«jiiBKi. 



Tha GCFVernor'8 QuBrtcre.— Au UnespeclBd Visitor. — Paa- 
ugea of Lettcra. — The " Conquest of (inuinJa" pabliahid 
!d London. — Finishes tlie "Legends of the Cooqueat of 
Spain." — LeIIbis to Peter on tha Subject. —Letter to 
Dolgoroiilti — Dnie de Gor.^Heara of his Appointment 
■1 Secrelaiy of Legation to London. — Letler thereupon to 
Ur. Wetherell at Seville. — Indiflerence U Official Honor. 
— Latter to Louis McLane. — To Mr. Everett. — Hia Plan 
of Return broken up — Letterto Peter. — Reply to the Ob- 
jection that the Appointment was below his TaJenla and 



|R. IRVING left SerUIe on the first of 
May, in company ivitli the Prince Dol- 

^orouki, and afWr a pleaBant jonrney of 

five diiyg on horseback, of which lie has given us 
some particulars in the " Tales of the Alhambra," 
arrived at Granada, On the 12th of May, lie 
left the Posada de la Espitda, in which lie had 
lodged on his arrival, and took up his residence 
in the Governor's quarters in the Alhamhra, who 
had given him permisBion on the day previous 
to occupy his vacant apartments in that angust old 
jale. 

His letters speak with delight of this roman- 
tic residence. 
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Yoa see [he writes to Peter, May 13] I date mj 
letter from die old Moorish palace itself; for yester- 
day, by permission of the GrOTemor c^ the AJham- 
bra, the Prince and myself moTed into one of its 
vacant apartments. Yoa may easily imagine how 
delightfully we are lodged with the whole pile at our 
command, to ramble over its halls and coorts at all 
hours of day and night without controL The part 
we inhabit is intended for the Grovemor's qoarters, 
but he prefers at present residing down in the city. 
We have an excellent old dame and her good-hu- 
mored, bright-eyed niece, who have charge of the Al- 
hambra, who arrange our rooms, meals, etc., with the 
assistance of a tall servant boy ; and thus we live 
quietly, snugly, and without any restraint, elevated 
above the world and its troubles. I question if ever 
poor Chico el Zogoyby was as comfortable in his 
palace. 

On the veiy evening of his occupation, he was 
surprised by a visit from his nephew, Edgar 
Irving, son of his brother Ebenezer, a midship- 
man in the navy, who was returning home from a 
cruise in the Mediterranean, when he heard of 
his being there, and left his ship at Gibraltar to 
pay him a visit. His sudden appearance in this 
romantic abode, was, writes his uncle, " as if he 
had dropt from the clouds, or been conveyed by 
some enchantment of tlie palace." On the morn- 
ing of the 16th, the prince set oflf to continue his 
tour through Andalusia, and the following day 
his nephew took his departure for Andujar, Cor- 
dova, Seville, and so back to Gibraltar, leaving 
him the solitary tenant of the Alhambra. 

Though I felt rather lonely and doleful after your 
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: [he writes to his Depbeir at Seville], yet 
I coneiclereil it fortunate that you. departed nlieu you 
did, for j'ou would have founil it exceasivel/ dismal 
here ; the weather being wet and gloomy, and ao cold 
that for a day or two I bad to remain the whole of 
the time wrapped in my cloak. Por my own part I 
managed to occupy myself with my pen and papers, 
but I apprehend you would have ibund it a cheerless 
life to Biroll about the cold marble haUa even of a 
palace. The return of Gne weather and sunsiuDe 
has again restored all the charms of the Alhamhra. 
I take my breakfast in the naloon of the amhaasadora 
or the court of tlie Lions ; and aii the evening, when 
I throw by niy pen, I wander about the old palace 
until quite late, with nothing but bats and owls to 
keep me company. Little Dolores, the bright-eyed 
Spanish girl who waits upon me, -cannot comprehend 
the pleasure I find in these lonesome strolls ; as 
nothing would tempt her to venture down into the 
great dreary courts and balls of the palace after 
dark; and Matteo Ximenez, the ragged historian 
who brushes my clothes, is sadly afraid I am very 
melancholy. 

To die father he writes ; — 

I really felt heavy at heart when I bid him fere- 
well, as be mounted his horso at the lower gate of 
the Alhambra, and I was ibr a long time on the top 
of tie tower of Gomares, watching him with a spy- 
glass, as I caught glimpses of him at the turnings of 
the road across the Vega, until I lost sight of him 
and his tall trud^ng guide, as they disappeared 
behind the foot of the mountain of EUvira. It re- 
minded me of some of the poor Moors, who must 
have often watched fiMDm this lower the march of 
armies in that direction, as he departed by the 
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Bridge of Pinos and the Puente de Lope, the most 
famous pass in the time of the Moorish wars. 

Seven days after the departure of the prince, 
he writes to him : — 

Alhambra, Hay 23, 1829. 
My dear Dolgorouki : — 

I have had great pleasure in receiving your let- 
ter from Malaga, by which I found that you had ar- 
rived so far in safety For a day or 

two after the departure of yourself and my nephew, 
I felt somewhat solitary, especially while the weather 
was clouded and rainy ; but I got at work among 
my books and manuscripts, and have become quite 

busy and cheerful The evening of the 

day of your departure, the Duke of Gror paid me a 
visit in the Alhambra. .... The next day 
I dined en famtile with the duke ; there were two or 
three gentlemen present besides the family, and I 
found the party extremely agreeable. I have since 
called at the house in the morning, and found the 
duchess surrounded by her beautiful children, and 
occupied in teaching some of them to write. The 
duke has many old chronicles, etc., and some curious 
manuscripts, which he has offered to lend me, and 
has undertaken to procure me access to the conven- 
tual libraries ; so that I have no doubt I shall find 
him and his family an acquaintance exactly to my 
taste. 

The day before yesterday the Alhambra was in- 
vaded by a detachment of British officers, no less 
than seven. I dine with some of them to-day, who 
are quartered in a Fonda, just at the foot of ike hUl 
of the Alhambra 

The death of the Queen has completely closed the 
opera for a long time. I shall have therefore little 
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Induoemijiit to doacend into tJie city. I La\ 
down but ooce in the course of severtil tlajs. I iteX 
perfectlj delighted with the sweetness and tranquil' 
lily of my quttrtere, and us they wiE he daily improv- 
ing in their ubarms as the weather settles and grows 
wanner and more gunny, I think I eh^l feel some 

diiHculty in tearing myself avray friun them 

Dolores and the Tia send you a tlioosand expres- 
sions, but given with such voluiiility, and in snch aa 
Andalusian dialect, that I cannot understand half of 

I am, my dear Dolgorouki, ever your attached 

Washington Iiivino. 

ftp hia friend Henry Brevoort, he writes the 
Bday; — 

E^ve this morning received your most welcome 
IT of the 30th of March, which you forwarded to 
ray brother Peter. Tou aee I am atill lingering ia 
Spain, and I declare to you, I feel go niu<;h intcreated 
by tliia noble country and noble people, that though I 
have from time to time made reaolutiona and prepar- 
ations to leave them, I have as oflen poatponcd ray 
departure. By the date of my letter you will per- 
ceive I am roj/atly quartered. I uame to Granada 
about three weeks since, to pass a little time here 
during tile finest season of the year, in company 
with a young Russian prince, the Secretary of the 
Rusaian Legation ; and the Governor of the Alham- 
bra finding ai poorly lodged in the town, gave us 
permission to take up our reaidenoe in a corner of 
the old Moorish paUoe, which had been assigned to 
him for his quarters, but which he had not taken 
possetsion of. Here, then, I am nestled in oue of 
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the most remarkable, romantic, and delicious spots in 
the world. I have the complete range, and I may 
say, control of the whole palace, for the only resi- 
dents Ix'side myself are a worthy old woman, her 
niece and nephew, who have chai^ of the building, 
and who make my bed, cook my meals, and are all 
kindne99 and devotion to me. I breakfast in the 
saliHtn of the ambassadors, or among the flowers and 
fountains in the court of the Lions, and when I am 
not ixvupieil with my pen, I lounge with my book 
about those oriental a]>artments, or stroll about the 
courts, and ganlens, and arcades, by day or night, with 
no one to interrupt me. It absolutely appears to me 
like a dream ; or as it' I am spell-bound in some fairy 
palace 

I think I shall be tempted to remain here for three 
or four weeks longer at least I wish to enjoy the 
delights of tliis place during the hot weather, and to 
have a complete idea how those knowing Moors en- 
joyed themselves in their marble halls, cooled by 
fountains and running streams. 

I thank you for the information you give me con- 
cerning the publication of my works. I am not 
sorry that the publication of the second edition of 
" Columbus *' is retarded, as I may have to make a 
few alterations and corrections, in consequence of 
having just received ]Mr. Navarrete's third volume 
of documents, containing some relative to Columbus. 
For the same reason I am willing the Abridgment 
should he held back. If there is any particular 
reason, however, for hastening the publication of the 
latter, let it take place, as the corrections would not 
be verv material. 

During my sojourn in the Alhambra, I shall have 
leisure and quiet to look over my manuscripts and 
to get them in order, so as to present some other 
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work to the public before long. I shall also note 
down the corrections to be made in the " History of 
Columbus." .... Your particulars concern- 
ing our ancient cronies are peculiarly gratifying to 
me. Indeed, my dear friend, you cannot imagine 
how I dote on the remembrance of old friends and 
old times. I have laughed heartily at your account 
of that bulbous little worthy. Jack Nicholson. Give 
my hearty remembrances to him, and tell him I set 
as much store by him as ever, notwithstanding he 
does not write me any more letters. I am rejoiced 
to hear that .... has at length come up- 
permost, in the political wheel. What a whirligig 

world we live inl and then to have for 

his faithful Squire ! I think it a pity fat Jack 
Falstaff had not lived in these piping times. I'll 
warrant me he would have had the robbing of the 
exchequer. 

Your account of yourself is particularly encour- 
aging — " that you might pass yourself off for a 
fresh bachelor of 35 " — God bless us 1 who knows 
but I may be the same — though I must confess, I 
think I am beginning to wax old as doth a garment, 
and am, like Jack Nicholson, gradually increasing in 
the belt. However, I begin to grow hardened and 
shameless in the matter, and have for some time past 
given up all gallanting, and declared myself an ab- 
solute old bachelor. 

You seem to be all masking mad in New York. 
I am afraid our good city is in a bad way as to both 
morals and manners. What the cities of the old 
world take moderately and cautiously she gets roar- 
ing drunk with. I must say all this rioting and 
dancing at the theatres, with public masquerades 
every night in the week has a terribly low-lived, dis- 
solute, vulgar look. We are too apt to take our 
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Toca aai Jtttt. ani ve arf <car to be Tom and Jer- 
rri:^ :i :*;. larrttev^ekA in Xrw Tc<k- 

^ ■mm • 

Give mj k^ieA rezDembrances to your good par- 
ents an-1 10 aH ilie Renwick £imilT. It gixes me 
fiDc^n^ dcligikt to hear that Mrs;. Benwick enjoys 
such good health and good spirits. Mr dear Bre- 
ToorL the happiest day of my life wiU be when I 
ooce nior« find mysdf among yon alL We will 
then talk over old times, and raont as moch of oor 
old feats and old finolics as did erer Master SiaDow 
and Fat Jack. I have got so entangled, however, 
in literary andertaki]^ here in Europe that I can- 
not break away without internipting all my schemes, 
and sacrificing profits which a little time, patience, 
and perseverance wiD enable me to reallaey and 
which I trust will secore me a moderate independ- 
ence for the remainder of mv existence. This alone 

m 

keeps me from immediately returning. My dearest 
affections are entirely centered in my country. 

Your affectionate friend, 

W. Irvixg. 

It was on the day of the date of this letter, 
that the -Chronicles of Granada," which had 
appeared in New York on the 20th of April, 
were published in London, the work, though 
ready, having been kept back by Murray in con- 
sequence of the Catholic Emancipation question, 
which then occupied the minds and attention of 
everybody. In July, Aspinwall wrote him that 
Murray said it did not sell well, but that Newton 
was delighted with it, and Coleridge considered 
it the chef cToeuvre of its kind. Peter, who had 
set his heart upon his sticking to his imaginary 
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chronicler, and coraplet'mg liis projected history 
of MooriEh domination in Spain, ander the 
guidance of that delusive personage Fray Aga- 
pidH, wrote him that though some disliked the 
fiction of Agapida, and the dciBhes of comic hu- 
mor gravely given through him, yet that many 
persona of taste and judgment, whose favorable 
opinion was no alight sanction, were delighted 
with the amusing manner hy which cenGure is 
conveyed by the bigoted and iU-directed praiaea 
of the old chronicle. The moral and the lesson, 
he observed, were both pcrftctly given in his 
view, while the mode of effecling the object was 
both original and highly entertaining. 

At the date of the following letter, the anihor 
was about putting the finishing touches to " The 
liCgeuds of the Conquest of Spain," which were 
brought to an end " in the Alhambra, June 10, 
1829," though six years elapsed before their pub- 
lication.' 

f To Peter Ii-ping, Souen.'] 

Alhambra, Mar 30, lam 
My dear Brother ; — 

. . . . I have been working for some days 
paBt upon the story of the " Invasion by the Moors ; " 
part ol' what I have done 1 think will please, but I 
cannot help contracting the whole into very moder- 
ate limits. There are no substantial materials for 
an ample chronicle like the " Canqueet of Grapada." 
The history of " Don Roderick," as generally ad- 
1 Tbs Ltgtndi cloie as follows; " Written in the Alham- 
br«. Jtine 10, 1820." " Finished Don Roderick," ia Ihe entry 
iu hie diary of June 11 
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mitted by chroniclers, lies within a narrow compaM. 
To follow the chronicle of the Moor Rans in all 
its details would be to ride the invention of another, 
for it is just as much a fiction as the *' Gronsalvo of 
Cordova ** of Florian, and a great part of the fiction 
is flimsy and in bad taste. I will do what I can with 
it, but I have an internal feeling in these matters 
which is t>Tannical with me, and which I vainly 
strive against : or if ever I do work against it I am 
sure to come lamely off. I have picked some parts 
out of the chronicle of the Moor which, worked np 
with materiab from other writers, are admirable, and 
will add gn^^at richness to the usual course of his his- 
tory. But the greater part of his episodes I have 
harl, on much reflection, and after repeated trial, to 
reject. I am anxious, before I leave my present 
quiet retreat, to put other manuscripts in order, so 
that I may have materials to work upon with facility, 
even in the midst of distrat^tions ; but I find it diffi- 
cult just now to apply myself with the vigor and as- 
siduity I could wish. ^ly mind is not sufficiently 
quiet and composed. I am full of anxiety to return 
home, etc 

On the 12th of June, Mr. Irving vacated the 
Governor's apartments in the Alhambra, and 
moved his bed into the little chamber looking 
into the garden of Lindaraxa. 

Nothing could be more favorable for study and 
literary occupation, [he writes to Peter the next day,] 
than my present abcnle. I liJive a room in one of 
the most retired parts of the old palace. One win- 
dow looks into the little garden of Lindaraxa, a kind 
of patio, full of flowers with a fountain in the centre ; 
another window looks down upon the deep valley of 
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the Darro, which murmurs far below, and in front of 
the window, on the breast of a mountain covered with 
groves and gardens, extends the old Moorish palace 
of the Generalife. I have nothing but the sound of 
water, the humming of bees, and the singing of 
nightingales to interrupt the profound silence of my 
abode ; and at night, stroll until midnight about the 
galleries overlooking the garden and the landscape, 
which are now delicious at night from the bright- 
ness of the moon. 

I am determined to linger here until I get some 
writings under way connected with the place, and 
that shall bear the stamp of real intimacy with the 
charming scenes described. 

It is a singular good fortune to be thrown into 
this most romantic and historical place, which has 
such a sway over the imaginations of readers in all 
parts of the world, and I think it worth while de- 
parting from my original plan and remaining here a 
little while to profit by it. 

I am so delightfully situated that I descend but 
rarely into Granada. I have a very excellent place 
of resort there, however, in the house of the Duke 
of Gror. He is between thirty and forty years of 
age, extremely prepossessing in his appearance, 
frank, friendly, and simple in his manners ; one of 
the best informed and most public spirited men in 
the place. The duchess is perfect amiability, and 
they have a charming family of children. The 
duke has a curious library, which he has offered 
for my use. He has procured me permission also 
to visit when I please the old Jesuit library of 
the university, where I am left to myself with the 
keys of the bookcases, to pass the whole day if I 
please, rummaging at perfect liberty 
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[To Prince Dolfforouku\ 

Alhaxbra, June 15, 1829. 
My dear DoLOOROUEi: — 

Your letter from Serille was highly gratifying to 
me 

How I regret joa could not have remained here 
6ome time longer with me. With all joor raptures 
about Granada you scarcely know anything of its 
real charms. The Alhambra requires warm summer 
weather to make one sensiUe of its peculiar delights, 
and as to the beauties of the scenery, they are only 
to be found out by quiet strolls in all directions. 
Such delicious walks as I have found ontl and 
such enchanting prospects ! really surpassing any- 
thing we have seen together. And then I have 
such a chamber ! You remember the little suite of 
rooms locked up, where the Italian artist worked 
who had been re|>airing the Alhambra. It is an 
apartment built either by Charles Y. or Philip, and 
terminates in the open gallery where Chateaubriand 
wrote his name on the wall. I have taken possession 
of that apartment, and one room is very comfortably 
fitted up as my bedroom and study. I never had 
such a delicious abode. One of my windows looks 
into the little garden of Lindaraxa ; the citron-trees 
are full of bloesoms and perfume the air, and the 
fountain throws up a beautiful jet of water ; on the 
opposite side of the ganlen is a window opening 
into the saloon of Las dos Hennanas, through which 
I have a view of the fountain of Lions and a distant 
peep into the gloomy halls of the Abencerrages. 
Another window of ray room looks out upon the 
deep valley of the Darro, and commands a fine view 
of the Greneralife. I am so in love with this apart- 
ment that I can hardly force myself from it to take 
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aenjuies. I sit by my winJow until late al 
night, enjoying the moonlight and ILitening to the 
Eound of ths fountaing and the singing of the night- 
ingoles ; and I have walked np and down the Cha- 
teaubriand gallety mitil midnight. Utere is some- 
thing ao completely lolitarj and tranquil in tbna 
being shut up in the centre of this great deserted 
palace. The good Tia and little Dolores remon- 
strated at first at my remaining alone in such a re- 
mote part of the old building, out of the reach of 
all assistaace, especially as there was no fastening 
to any of the doors and windows, excepting a slight 
lock to the oulfir door. I could not resist the temp- 
tadon of such a chamber, however, and passed sev- 
eral nights here, in defiance of robbers and Jl/oros 
tTiaantados. This day Mateo Xinienes hits sum- 
moned up all his mechanieal powen, and has been 
at work securing the doors and windows with bars 
aad bolts, so that at present I am in a state to stand 
a tolerable siege. 

Little Dolores is very grateful for your remem- 
brances of her, and desires me to say a thousand kind 
things on her part. She is an excellent little being, 
with a great deal of natural cleverness united with 
great naivete. She takes good care of me in cimse- 
qnentie of your piirting lecommeDdation. Mateo 
Ximenes, the Iiistoriador. eantinues to be my I'alet de 
ektntlire, messongcr, and occasional guide and coni- 
paDiou in my strolls about the country, and has 
really taken me to several charming points of view 
ivhich I should not otherwise have discovered 

If you can put me up a parcel of French and 
E!nglish newspapers and forward tbem to me by any 
Corsofio, you will do me a vast kindness, for I am 
iotnliy behinilhnnd in the news of the day, and do 
not know which way the world is rolling. I do not 
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care how old the papers are, for it is two or three 
months since I have seen any. Give my affection- 
ate remembrances to the family, and believe me, my 
dear Dolgorouki, 

Ever your attached friend and fellow traveller, 

Washington Irving. 

[To Peter Irving.'] 

Alhambba, July 4, 1829. 

. . . . I shall remain here some little time 
longer. The weather is intensely hot for travelling, 
while here I am living in a Mussulman's paradise. 
I cannot tell you how delicious these cool halls and 

courts are in this sultry season My 

room is so completely in the centre of the old castle 
that I hear no sound but the hum of bees, the notes 
of binls, and the murmuring of fountains. 

A day or two since the Duke of Gror passed the 
day with me, with his family of lovely children, the 
eldest a beautiful girl of about nine years of age. 
They came to breakfast, and stayed until night, and 
a pleasant day we had of it 

I live in the old palace as absolute and independ- 
ent as the Rey Chico himself .... My 
room is separated from the residence of the family 
by long galleries and halls, and the winding stair- 
case of a tower ; and when I barricade myself in it for 
the night, the little Dolores crosses herself to think 
I should venture to remain alone in such a remote 
part of this enchanted palace. In one of the great 
patios or courts there is a noble tank of water, one 
hundred and twenty feet long and between twenty 
and thirty feet wide. The sun is upon it all day, so 
that at night it is a delightfully tempered bath, in 
which I have room to swim at large. 

The gardens in the neighborhood abound with 
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e fruits, strawberrlus, apricots, etc., etu., and brebaa 
OP earlj- %s of that large, delicious kind wMot wa 
met nich one morning in a garden near Madrid. 
What I would give, my dear brother, if you were 
here to pass some time with me. It ia just the kind 
of place that your imagination could conceive for a 
summer residenue ; one really lives here in a Bjieuiea 
of eocbaotmeot. 

At the dalfi of the following letter, the diary 
has this memorandum ; " Finished MS. of 
'Moor'a Legacy.' E«ceive(l letters informing 
me of my appointment as Secretary of Legatiou 
to London." The letter is addressed to an Eng- 
lish ucqumntance, who had just returned to 
Seville from Madrid, and is from a. copy pre- 
served among the author's papers. 

ALHAMimA, July IS, 1S29. 
My dkae Don Wetherell : — 

. . , , Tou will be sorry to bear that Mr. 
Everett is superseded by a new minister, among the 
sweeping changes made by our new Prealilunt. An- 
other piece of news will probably surpriae you al- 
most as much as It has me, namely : tliat 1 am 
appointed Secretary of Legation to London. So 
goes this mad world ; honors and offices are taken 
from those who seek them and are fitted for them, 
and bestowed on tbose who bavu no relish for them. 
I received news of my appointment this morning, 
with packets of letters from my friends, urging me to 
aecept a mark of respect conferred on me without 
any solicitation, I conl'ess I feel extremely reluc- 
tant to give up my quiet and independent mode of 
life, and am excessively perplescd. There are 
m^y private reaaons, independent of the mere 
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wishes of my friends that urge me on, while mj an- 
tipathy to the bustle, show, and business of the 
world incline me to hold back. I only regret that I 
had not been lefl entirely alone, and to dream away 
life in my own way. 

You tell me that Don Juan Nicasio Grallego is 
translating my " Life of Columbus." If he wait a 
little while, the second edition will be published in 
America, with many alterations, and I will take care 
to forward hun a copy. 

I am scribbling this in a great hurry, as yon may 
suppose, having to reply to the letters received this 
morning, and my mind being confused by their con- 
tents. AVlien you write to your sister, give my kind 
remembrances to her and to the girls. 

Give my kind regards also to your father and 
mother, and to all the folks of our little Tertullia, 
and believe me ever very truly, 

Your friend, 

Washington Ibvino. 

[ To Peter Irving^ Esq,'] 

Alii A3I BRA, July 18, 1829. 
My dear Brother : — 

I received by the last post your letter of July 1st 
inclosing letters from E. I. and Brevoort, relative to 
a projiosition to apj^oint nie Secretary of Legation 
to London, and by your letter of July 5th, received 
this morning, I find the appointment has been made. 
I regret that you have not exj^ressed your opinion 
or your wishes on this subject. I am only left to 
guess at them by your inclosing the note written to 
you by Beasley, wherein he says I must accept. Such 
seems to be the opinion and the desire of my brothers 
and friends in America. I have a thorough indif- 
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ference to all oiEciiLl huoors, and ii disincliDation for 
the turmoil of tte world ; yet having no reasons of 
Etronger purport for decliniug, I am dis[>osed to ac- 
cord nith what appears to be the wishea of my 
Meuda. My ooly horror ib the bustle and turmoil 
of the world — Low shall I stan d it after thu delicioua 
quiet and repose of the Alliambra ? I had inti^iided, 
bowerer, to quit this place before long, and, indeed, 
vos almost reproaching myself for protracting my so- 
journ, having little better tlian sheer self-indulgence 
to plead for it; for the effect of the climate, the air, 
the serenity and sweetness of the place, is almost as 
seductive as that of the castle of Indolence, and 1 feel 
at times an impossibility of working, or of doing any- 
thing but yielding to a mere voloptoousoess of sen- 
sation. I found, therefore, that, lite the Knight of 
Industry, it was necessary to break the charm and es- 
cape ; and had resolved to depart for England prepar- 
atory to my embarkation for America. This appoint- 
ment, therefore, will Dot much alter the course of my 
movemenia I shall prepare for my de- 
parture for England; bat I will not commit myself 
as to this appointment until absolutely necessary, aa 
I may bear from you in the interim, and be induced 
to change my plans. My Spanish materials I can 
work up in England, where 1 can have all the neces- 
•ary works, and where you will he within reach to 
consult with. Should I find the office of Secrelary 
of Legation irksome in any respect, or detrimental 
to my literary plans, I will immediately throw it up, 
being fortunately inde[tendent of it, both as to cir- 
id as to ambition. 



L 



The next day Mr. Irving was informed that 
hb old friend Paulding, who was at Washington 
at the time, had eainestly seconded the appoint- 
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ment, and indeed, had been a principal hand in 
promoting it. A day or two after, he received 
a letter from Paulding, strongly urging his ac- 
ceptance, and advising him in that event to repair 
immediately to London to meet Mr. McLane, the 
newly appointed Minister to the Court of St. 
James, about the time of his arrival. He wrote 
to that gentleman the next day as follows : — 

[To Louis McLane, London,'] 

Alhambka, Granada, July 22, 1829. 
My dear Sir : — 

I have just received intelligence of my being ap- 
pointed Secretary of Legation to the Court of St. 
James, and that I am expected to join you in Lon- 
don as soon as possible. It gives me great satisfac- 
tion, sir, to be associated in office with one of whom 
public report and the private communications of my 
friends speak in the highest terms of eulogy. 1 
shall make all possible dispatch in arriving at Lon- 
don, but must crave indulgence should I not be there 
as early as you could wish. This intelligence has 
been entirely unexpected, and has found me in the 
midst of occupations and engagements of a literary 
nature, from which it will require a few days to dis- 
entangle myself. The travelling in Spain, also, is 
slow, particularly at this sultry season. I trust, how- 
ever, I shall be able to join you towards the end of 
August. 

In the mean time, my dear sir, I remain with 
great respect and esteem, 

Your very humble servant, 

Washington Irving. 

To Mr. Everett he wrote the same day : — 
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It ia with great regret that 3 perceive yonr name 
among the number of those who have fallen beneath 
the edge of the old general's sword ; which, certiinly 
Eparcs not. M you seemed to be in some measure pre- 
pared for the event, and are so independent of offi- 
cial honors by your varied talent and resources, I pre- 
nme it has not much shaken your philosophy. I fancy 
you must have been somewhat surprised among the 
list of appointments to see my name as Secretary of 
Legatjon at London. Tou could not be more sur^ 
prised than I was myself. I have neither sought nor 
desired office, nor hua any application been made for 
me by ray family or friends. But so it is in this world ; 
they take &om those who are willing and capable, 
and give to the indifferent and incompetent. I have 
been completely perplexed by this matter for a few 
days past' I have no. inclination lor office ; and I 
question whether I have a turn for it ; my recluse 
literary life, for some time pa£t, has almost unfitted 
me for the bustle and business of the world, and I 
Lave no political ambition to ui^e mo forward in an 
official career. My brothers and my most particular 
friends, however, have all written to me, ui^ing me 
so strongly to accept this that I have yielded to their 
Irishes, in opposition to my own. As the office has 
been unsought by me, so in accepting it I shall have 
it clearly understood, that I commit myself to no set 
of men ur measures, but mean, as heretofore, to keep 
myself as clear as possible of all party politics, and 
to continue to devote all my spare time to general 
literature. 

. . . . I am nmch gratified by the favorable 
opinion you espreas of the " Chronicle of Granada." 
I have had no intelligence from England since its 
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publication. .... I have been passing eight 
or ten weeks delightfully in this old enchanted pal- 
ace, and know not how I shall relish the smoke, the 
noise, the hurry, and the commonplace of London 

afler such a tranquil and poetical abode 

I am glad that Don Jorge ^ is likely soon to get his 
work into print ; as the old wives say, he has had a 
trying time of it. 

Ever faithfully, your friend, 

Washington Irving, 

To his brother Ebenezer he wrote the same 
day (July 22) that his first thought on receiving 
the news of his appointment was to decline, but 
perceiving it was the earnest wish of his rela- 
tives, he had resolved to accept. 

I have been in a great measure inclined also to 
this determination [he adds] by the very handsome 
manner in which the office has been offered me by 
government, without any view to party purposes, and 
without any solicitation by me or my firiends. I con- 
sider it, therefore, as emanating from my country, 
and a proof of the good will of my countrymen, and 
in this light it is most flattering and gratifying to 
me. It is singular how circumstances conspire to 
prolong my absence from home. I had made up my 
mind to return to America this year. When I left 
Seville, I packed up my books in trunks and left 
them there ready to be shipped for New York. It 
was my plan, afler making a tour in Andalusia and 
revisiting Granada, to embark for England, make 
literary arrangements in London, pay a farewell visit 
to Peter and our connections in Birmingham, and set 
sail in the autumn for New York. This appointment 

^ The translator of the Sketch Book into Spanish. 
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breaks up all tJiis ploD, noil agaiu puts otf my return 
to BD indefiiiite period. This ia h great source of 
regret, for tlie dt»ire to retm-n home lias been con- 
tinually growing upon me, anil all my Bohomea for a 
long time past have been shaped towards that end. 

[Tn Pefer Irving, Kouen.] 

Ai-iiAUBHA, July 22, ISM. 

Mt dear Brother: — 

I received yesterday your letter of July eth. in- 
dosing thoee of J. E. Paulding and Beosley. You 
will have seen by my previous letter that I had 
guessed at your wisheji with respect to my appoint- 
es,me great aatirfaction in 
BO decidedly. 1 now feel 
the decision I had made. 
le your advice in all mat- 
important. Ton Bre my 



r letter s 



espressing your opinioi 
Msured and conEented i 
Never hesitate to give 
tera, whether trivia! or 
better half, and in most 
fidence in your judgment than 
1 shall leave the Alhambrii 
few days, but I shall leave 
Never in my life have 1 had a 
and never can I expect to me 
The weather is now 
reaches some of the 



I the course of a very 
wllh great regret, 
delicious an abode, 
1 meet with such another, 
intolerably hot, and even 
in hiills and courts of the 
palace, but I have a delightful retreat in the halls of 
the baths, which are almost subterranean, and as cool 
as grottoes. For a fortnight past the old Count of 
Lnque has been living in the Alhambra for his 
health. His chief infirmity, however, is old age, 
which even the airs of the Alhambra cannot cure. 
He is the lineal descendant of the Grand Captain, 
Gonnalva of Cordova, and appears to have some le- 
mains of gunpowder propensities, as he has been a 
great chasseur in his lime, aticl even now amuses hiu- 
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self with firing at swallows from the balconies of the 
hall of Ambassadors in the lofty tower of Comares. 
The old gentleman and myself eat onr meals together 
in the Patio de los Leones, amongst flowers and foun- 
tains, and in the evening the countess comes up to 
the Alhambra with a little party to play at Tresillo. 
I have this morning accompanied the old gentleman 
to town, and been over the whole of his palace, which 
is of hb own planning and building, and an odd 
piece of architecture it is. In his archives I found 
a sword of the Grand Captain — and in the garret, 
covered with dust, several unwieldy arquebuses with 
matchlocks, which, doubtless, made a great noise in 
the time of the conquest of Granada. 

A day or two after his dispatch to Mr. 
McLane, he received a letter from his brother 
Peter, conveying the opinion of some friends, that 
the office conferred was below his talents and 
standing in the world, to which he replied as 
follows: — 

Alhambra, Jnly 25, 1829. 
I have just received your letters of July 9 and 12. 
It is too late to be influenced by the afterthoughts of 

honest , suggested by the conversation of , as 

I have already written to 'Mr. McLane that I would 
join him in London. There is much force in what 
they say ; but after all, their objections are merely 
on motives of self-pride ; that I ought to hold myself 
above such minor appointments, etc. Such objec- 
tions have little weight with me ; the only reputation 
of which I am ambitious is not to be increased or 
decreased by official station. Had the office of min- 
ister to London or consul to the same place been 
offered, mere considerations of convenience would 
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have determined my choice between the two. What- 
ever ambition I possess is entirely literary. I cannot 
express to you how much the habit of turning my 
thoughts to this point continually has made me care- 
less about all others. I accepted this appointment, 
therefore, because it would gratify my friends, and 

would link me with my country I 

am perfectly content, therefore, for a time to be 
Secretary of Legation. If the world thinks I ought 
to be minister, so much the better ; the world honors 
me, but I do not degrade myself. I have the same 
feeling in this respect that I have always had on 
points of precedence ; I care not who takes the 
lead of me in entering an apartment, or sits above 
me at table. It is better that half a dozen should 
say Why is he seated so low down ? than any one 
should casually say What right has he to be at the 
top ? So much for these objections 

To the same brother he writes, July 28th, 
having secured travelling company : 

I have just received your letter, covering that of 
Edward Livingston, Mr. Van Buren, etc. I leave 
Granada this aflemoon at five o'clock in a kind of 
rumble-tumble called a Tartana, on two wheels. We 
put in mattresses on which we lounge, and knock 
our heads together ; but it is better than travelling on 
horseback in this hot weather. I am now about to 
run the gauntlet along the Mediterranean provinces, 
and if I get out of Spain without being robbed, I 
shall really consider myself remarkably fortunate. 
The great part of our baggage, however, goes on by 
Corsarios, who are numerous and well-armed. 
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Departure from Granada. — Last Look of the Alhambra. — 
Journey ia a Tartana. — Unexpected Civility of the Dnke 
de Gor. — Robber Mementoes. — Spanish Travel iiog. — 
Mournful Fate of his Travelling Companion. — First Im- 
pressions of Diplomatic Life at London. — Bargain in 
America for Moore's " Life of Bjron." — Two Letters from 
Moore on the Subject— Newton.— William E. West — 
Determines to eschew Literary Drudgery, and give Diplo- 
matic Life a Tral. — Resolves upon a Life of Washington. 



WELVE days after his departure from 
Granada, Mr. Irving writes as follows 
from Valencia to Henry Brevoort : — 

. . . . I left the Alhambra on the 29th of 
July, after having passed between two and three 
months there in a kind of oriental dream. Never 
shall I meet on earth with an abode so much to my 
taste, or so suited to my habits and pursuits. 

I set out for Granada on my long journey for Eng- 
land, in company with a young Englishman, Mr. Ralph 
Sneyd. He is an Oxonian, .... and well 
bred, intelligent, and amiable. We have made our 
journey to this place in a kind of covered cart called 
a Tartana, drawn by a mule. In this we put two 
mattresses, on which we lolled as we were trundled 
along the mountain roads at the average of about 
twenty-eight miles a day. Tlic heat of the weather 
at this season of the year made it unadvisable to 
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travel on horseback, and as it was, we were obliged 
to lie by several hours during the heat of the day, 
and travel very early in the mornings and in the 
evenings. 

To his brother Peter, he writes six days before 
from Murcia, when only about two hundred miles 
on his journey : — 

In the course of our journey I met with unex- 
pected marks of the kindness and friendship of the 
Duke of Gor. Within a league of Guadix a carriage 
was waiting for us in which was the administrator of 
the duke's estates in that neighborhood. He con- 
ducted us to the duke's house in Guadix, which he 
informed us was at our command as long as we chose 
to remain there. Several canons of the cathedral 
and other persons of the place called to see us in the 
course of the evening. Ices and other refreshments 
were served us, and an excellent supper prepared 
for us. Sancho Panza would have considered him- 
self in paradise in such an abode, but we lefl it about 
daybreak, and proceeded to Gor, a small village from 
which the duke takes his title. It is situated in a 
little green valley at the foot of lofty and rocky 
mountains. Here we passed the heat of the day 
and dined in the old family castle, now almost a 
ruin, and inhabited as a farm-house by one of the 
administrators of the duke, who had received orders 
to entertain us. I was extremely gratified by these 
marks of attention of the duke, as he had said noth- 
ing to me on the subject; 

Two days later, August 6th, hfe writes to Peter 
from Alicaut : — 

We leave this at two o'clock in the afternoon in a 

VOL. II. 12 
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Tartana, and have procured of the governor the e§- 
cort of two soldiers, to continue with us for two da3r8, 
until we have passed through some dangerous defiles 
of the mountains, and have reached the main post- 
road to Valencia ; after which I trust we shall have 
little more to apprehend from this kind of gentry. 

In the two days here mentioDedy in which he 
passed through some of the most dangerous parts 
of the country for robbers, he writes : — 

We have seen innumerable crosses by the road- 
side ; mementoes of unfortunate travellers ; and also 
the skulls of robbers hanging in iron cages. At one 
place four robbers were brought in who had been 
recently captured. In another, the dead body of a 
robber chieflain who had been shot through the head 
by the alcalde of the village. We have had the good 
fortune, however, to travel unmolested, and have at 
length reached a place from whence a line of dili- 
gence continues on to France. 

From this place, which was Valencia, his letter 
to Brevoort was dated, fiom which I have given 
an extract at the commencement of the chapter. 
I continue with some further extracts &om the 
same letter : — 

We have been through some of the tracts most 
noted for robbers, but have escaped without being 
obliged to pay toll ; though for the greater part of 
the way we had no other escort but a long-legged 
Portuguese, with a musket, who acted as our servant 
along the road. Travelling through the greater part 
of Spain is pretty much the same at present as it 
was in the days of Don Quixote. The posadas and 
ventas have seldom anything to give you ; you must 
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either bring j-our proviiions with you, or forage for 
tbem through the Tillage. Oor beds at ni^rht were 
(he niflltressos we brought in the cart, wLich were 
ipread on the floor, anil we laid on them in our 
clothes. The_ mattressea of the inns, where they 
possess such conveniences, are not to be trusted at 
this season of the year. 

We have now arrived at the diligence road, and 
ibull henceforth travel more rapidly. To-morrow 
evening we start in the diligence for Barcelona, and 
in the courie of a fevr days I hope to cross the Pyr- 
enees and find myself in the gay country of France. 
I auure you, however, I shall leave Spain with feel- 
ing! of great regret. A residence of between three 
and four years in it hns reconciled me to many of 
its Inconveniences and delects, and I have learned 
more and more to like both the country and the 

Mr. Irving remained in Paris a fortnight with 
his brother Pet«r, when hearing of the arrival of 
Mr. McLane at Portsmouth, he set off to meet 
him in London. 

In a letter of October 6ih, to his sister, Mrs. 
Paris, dated from that city, to which he had now 
returned after an absence of more than five years, 
he has thia allusion to the fate of the travelling 
companion with whom he left Granaila, and whom 
he describes to her as " of an old family in Staf- 
dsliire, the Sneyds, a young lady of which 
I iiimily, if you recollect, was engaged to be mar- 
l ried to the unfortunate Major Andr^." 

For three or (oar days that we continued at Bar- 
I celona I was engrossed by the illness of my travel- 
IliDg companion, who was laid up by a fever, the con- 
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sequence of too much exposure to the sun. As 
soon as he could bear travelling we set off in the 
diligence, and such was his eagerness to get to Eng- 
land that we did not go to bed until we arrived at 
Paris ; travelling nine days and nights incessantly. 
The consequence was a return of his fever, which 
confined him to his bed for several days at Paris. 
His object was to get to England by the beginning 
of September, as he was to be presented to a living 
of one thousand pounds sterling a year. Another 
living of about the same income would fall to lum 
in the course of a few years, and he was to have 
about fifleen thousand pounds from his mother. He 
had engaged him8elf to be married next spring to a 
beautiful girl, the daughter of the British consul at 
Cadiz ; and was anxious to make every arrangement 
for a speedy return to Spain. All these prospects, 
which had animated him throughout our journey, 
and had been the themes of our frequent conversa- 
tion, had made him more and more impatient to get 
on the nearer he arrived to his journey's end. 
After being several days in bed at Paris, he took 
advantage of the first return of strength to set off 
with all haste for England. Poor fellow I on my 
arrival in London I was shocked at receiving intel- 
ligence of his death ! The scenes I have had with 
his afflicted parents are too painful to be repeated. 

The letter which follows touches upon his new 
functions, and gives some glimpses of old ac- 
quaintances. 

[To Peter Irving, Esq., Rouen,"] 

London, October 16, 1829. 
My dear Brother : — 

. . . . Ever since my arrival in London I 

have been so unsettled and so hurried about by va- 
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that 1 have not had t 
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vote to literary mattors. Mr, Me Lane being a 
atr&nger in Lomlun, and for a. jiart of tlie time con- 
fined to luB bed by iltnEas, has needed my assistance 
incBSsantly. We have also bad all our visits of 
ceremony to perform, which in this huge wilderness 
of a citj take np a great deal of tiine. I trust the 
hnrry and bustle is now over, and that I shall begin 
to have more time to myself. Mr. McLane is set- 
tled in a Tery commodious house No. 9 Cliandos 
Street, Cavendieb Square ; and I have talceti lodg- 
ings immediately opposite in the same street, so that 
in half a minute 1 can step from my own sitting- 
room to the office of the legation, whioh is a very 
comfortable one and entirely at my command. Thera 
it likely to be but moderate suribe work in the legation, 
and Mr. McLane eeema disposed to take the greater 
part of that ofF my bandii, by employing young 
Walsh, who is attached to the legation, and whose 
father wishes him to be considered by Mr. MoLaue 
as a kind of private secretary 

Leslie continues rising in reputation. I have not 
seen any of the paintings ho has produced during my 
absence, as itey are dispersed in the collections of 
vaHoua noblemen. lie is about a large picture, 
which will be a very rich one — FalstafF regaling 
at the table of Jnstjce Shallow. In this he intra- 
duces most of (he chitraeters of the "Merr;- Wives 
of Windsor," etc lie is at the same time painting a 
smaller piece — Uncle Toby looking into the Widow 
Wadman's eye. It is admirable — the flgurea mnch 
larger than those he used to paint, and executed 
with great spirit and freedom, and a, happy union of 
beauty and humor. 

King Stephen has opened Drury Lane with very 
tolerable prospects, considering the depressed state 
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of theatres. He has kindly put me on his free 
list. He looks like the description of the ''old 
commodore," who had been so terribly knocked 
about by the bullets and the gout, having chalkstones 
forming on his knuckles, and rolling heavily in his 
gait. ^ 

I had a letter from Frank Ogden a few days 
since. He is quartered in our old lodgings under 
the care of the gentle Mrs. Kay, now a little more 
advanced in life, and a demure widow. She has 
tucked him into the French bed which she says Mr. 
Peter Irving used to think the most comfortable in 
the world; though Frank finds it rather short for 
his long legs. He has Mr. Peter's easy chair also, 
and keeps Mr. Washington's room and bed for the 
accommodation of a friend. He says he shall al- 
ways have a bed and plate and knife and fork £>r 
you and myself when we choose to come to Liver- 
pool. Mrs. Kay speaks of you with kind remem- 
brance as one of the nicest men she ever knew ; 
and includes me also in her grateful eulogies. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Washington Ibvino. 

In the following letter we find the author un- 
dertaking to make a bargain in America for 
Moore's " Life of Byron," and Godwin's " Cloud- 
esley." For the English copy-right of the Life, 
Moore was to receive from Murray 4,000 guin- 
eas, and he intimates in his diary that he should 
be satisfied if he got from America £300. It 
will be perceived hereafter that his wishes were 
gratified. 
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[To Ebeiiezer Trcing.'] 

l.osDos, November 6, 1829. 
Mt dear Brother : — 

Either by the present or the ensuing packet sliip, 
you will receive a pared of manuscript, being the 
firat part of " The Life of Bi/ron"hy Thomas Moore, 
the poet. I wish you to act in respect to this work, 
as yuu would if it were my own ; that is to say, raalte 
tlie beet bargain you can with some principal book- 
seller tor the puruhase of it. Moore iii my particular 
irieod ; our fi'iendship is of several years' standing, 
and has ever been of the most unreserved and cor- 
dial kinJ, I am deeply interested in his welfare, 
and for the ease and comfort of his amiable family ; 
and it will be very imjiortant fiir hiiu just now to 
make something additional ftom the American pub- 
lication of his work. The work will be published 

' in London in two quarto volumes, but I presume 

! may be published in America in two octavos. It 

will be extremely interesting, and cannot fail to 
have a great sale. As you will be enabled to give a 
bookseller a decided start so as to distance all coui- 

I petition, if not virtually to secure a copy-right, you 

ought to receive a very large sum for the work. 

I The bargain, however, must be struck quickly, and 

the work put fo press without delay. Should there 
be any demur or slowness to make a bai^ain on the 
part of the publishers, you may tell them you are in- 
Btruated in such case to print and publish the work 
at my expense and risk for the benefit of the author. 
1 cannot ttiink, however, but that there will be an 
eagerness to secure a work which, it is expected, will 

[ise and have a wider eirculation tlian 
: has appeared for some time past. 
: be one or two provisos made, namely, 
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that the MSS. or printed sheets of the wcn'k he not 
fhown abouu and that no scraps be permitted to ap- 
pear befurehand in the public papers ; and that the 
putfiication of the work shall not take place until 
authorized by Mr. Moore himself, who will state by 
Itrtttrr the day when it may be given to the public, 
i^iould anithing preTent your attention to this mat- 
ter. I wish you to place it in the hands of Brevoort, 
or. if he be absent, of some other person in whom 
you can have full confidence. I am extremely anx- 
ious that something veri' handsome should be pro- 
cured fen* this work ; therefore do not hesitate to ask 
a round sum. 

In a few davs I sludl likewise have another com- 
mission of the kind for vou to execute. You will 

• 

receive a manuscript copy of the first volume of a 
novel by Mr. Godwin (author of " Caleb Williams," 
etc.) The novel will be in three volumes. The 
two last volumes will be sent in sheets as printed. 
I have likewise promised Mr. Godwin (who is in 
Yery limited circumstances) to procure for him as 
much as possible from some American bookseller for 
his work. The bargain must be made promptly, 
and the work put to press, to secure the advantage 
of this early copy. As ^Ir. Godwin has great celeb- 
rity, and as his work must form a contrast to the 
general run of novels of the day, I should think it 
would command a readv and extensive sale. A 
publisher, therefore, ought to pay you a very hand- 
some sum for thus efiectually securing him the sole 
publication of the work. 

It appears by his brother's reply, that Messrs. 
Carey, Lea, & Carey, first made an offer to him 
of S750 for the Life, which they afterwards in- 
creased to $1,000. James and John Harper of- 
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(bred $850 at first, but concluded a contract at 
$1,500 ; a Buni whifli came very opportunely to 
Moore to pay for some repairs on Sloperton Cot- 
tage. Both pubiialiera were lotli to take hold of 
" Cloiidealey," The Iliirpers promised to look 
over the mannscripl, and if it mtt their approval, 
eaid they might give $100 ; but on receiving it 
they returned it, and declined ofFermg nnyihing. 
I give two clifiracteriatio letters of Moore, 
which I find among Mr. Irvmg's pa; en con- 
nected with ihe 6QCceB3fnl result of this ne^olia- 

Slopehtoh CoTTArE Jnnu«r 31 1831 
Mt df.ah Irving : — 

1 don't like to bother a great lilplomat such aa you 
are, about mattera of the shop — partiuularly as you 
wcpn't come and be bothered here where I could Lave 
my nicked will of you — bat time flies, and the 
golden moment (or riither eilrer one) for the arrival 
of ray dollars from America ought to be here. Do, 
Ufce a good ftUoiv, poke them up a little about it, as, 
if the cash doesn't come, I must — go. 

I would (but ibr the same dislike of pestering, 
etc.) have asked yon to send out my sheets of " Lord 
Edward" for me ^ but Bufflcient to the day are the 
dollars thereof, and If you but get me these three 
hundred and thirty-three pounds sterling out of the 
fire, I shall give you a dinner when I come next to 
town, at the Literary Union, and have Tom Camp- 
bell (who is now my particular friend) to meet you. 
He has indued written me a letter which does him 
the highest honor, and shows him to be a sound tel- 
low at bottom, whatever he may be at top. Se- 
riously, nothing could be more manly auil warm- 
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hearted than the abandon with which he has again 
thrown himself upon my friendship and forgiveness. 
Grod bless you, my dear Washington. Mrs. Moore, 
who pines for you, sends her best regards with those 
ot Ever yours, 

Thomas Moorb. 

Maxch 11, 1831. 
My dkar Irvixo : — 

You are the very man for my money. A thousand 
thanks for all the trouble you have taken, and you 
shall reap the usual reward by having more inflicted 
upon you, as I mean to avail myself of your kind 
services in the same way about my " Lord Edward.'* 
It grieved me not to see you while I was in town ; 
though for neither seeing, hearing, or smelling had I 
a single sense left from a most outrageous cold caught 
on my way from Ireland. I stayed but three days in 
town, and made one eflbrt to reach you, but fruit- 
lessly. 

As to my precious bill, I must beg you to pay it 
into the hands of my partners in the Row, and, I 
would say, the thirteen pounds too, but that Bessy 
has put in a claim for that fraction for herself; but 
then how to get hold of it — couldn't you just run 
down with it to her some fine morning ? it would be 
a gcUanterie worthy of you. Ever yoxu^, 

T. Moore. 

The following extract, with some report of his 
old cronies, is from a letter to his brother Peter, 
dated December 7, written just after he had re- 
turned from a visit of three or four days to his 
sister's at Birmingham, with an account of which 
the first part is occupied. 

Newton is quite the fashion ; everything he paints, 
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y sketches and studies, are eagerly bought up, 
Leslie ia working HseiduoDsly at his great picture, 
FaletafT and bis compauion baDijueting at Master 
Shallow's, It wiU be hU greatest work as to study 
and execution, HLf picture of Uncle Tobj looking 
into Widow Wadinan'a eye (which is a capital hit), 
is half done, and put by until the large picture is 
completed. 

Little West, the painter, is at the country-scat of 
Fruncis Baring, or at some seat in the ncighborhod ; 
being fiilly employed in painting up the whole coun- 
try. He has been in town but once in two or throe 
days alucB I have been here, when we had a merry 
dinner, he, Newton, and myself, at Mills' lodgings, 
I expect him shortly in town, to remain. 

Father Luke is in Ireland, where he has been very 
BuccessliU. He has long had a hankering to rctom 
to London, and wrote to Newton a few days since, 
mentioning that tlie tidings of my residence here had 
determined liim — having a grateful recollection of 
the strong green tea he used to drink at our lodg- 
iogs. He has autborixed Newton, therefore, to look 

t for lodgings for hiin. 



1 1 find ihe following entry m Mr, Irv 
T about to be laid aside ; — 



's diary, 



Nooemiier iSd. — Dined at Su> Robert Ingiis' — 
present Sir James Mackintosb and daughter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilbertbrce and daughter, Mr. Miller — 
Sir James Mackintosh proposed to me to join him, 

r Walter Scott, and Moore in their historical pro- 



f At the close of this year, Mr. Irving was bend- 
; his thoughts to a life of Waahiugton, and 
nly flatteriiig himself that he would begin upon 
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it at once, as we gather from this intimation in a 
letter to his brother Peter, dated December 18, 
written soon after some overtures from Dr. Lard- 
ner for a history of the United States, to which 
at first he was inclined to listen. 

I have abandoned the idea of the *' History of 
the United States/' but have determined immediately 
to undertake a work in lieu of it, which will be more 
universally popular ; and which, if tolerably executed, 
must be a valuable and lasting property. I mean a 
life of Washington. I shall take my own time to 
execute it, and will spare no pains. It must be my 
great and crowning labor. 

Years, however, were to elapse before this 
final labor of his pen was even commenced. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

IT to OonvBrnenr Eemble. — Award of a Gold Medal b; 
"the Royal Society of Literature. — The Oxford Honor. — 
Skelvh of William IV, — Letter M Potor Irving. — Articla 
in the " London Quarterly." — Letter to LouiB McLana 
from Paris after Ibe Elevation of 1-ouia Philippe. — Extract 
from H Letter to tlie Same. — Tnlleyrand. — Litaraiy Con- 
cerns. — BraTnoit. — Dolgoroufci. — Peter Powell. — John 
Randolph- — The" Toyagea of the Oompaniona of Colum- 
boa " in the Preas. — Newton. — Leslie. — Kenney. — 
Fnync. — lieceivM Notes frum Murray for the " Voyagea." 

gg^gi^ OPEN lliU chapter with a letter of 
^n CM ^^''" ^'^'^S *" ^'* early friend, Gotiv- 
^jtff^Wl emeiar Kemble, who was now oi^cupy- 
ing his bachelor home in the noble solitncle of 
the highlands of the Hudson. It was sitnated 
nearly opposite West Point, and a few miles 
north of the old colonial seat of Captain Piiil- 
ipae, that favorite haunt of Irving, Brevoort, 
Kemble, and Paulding, in days long gone by. 
Kemhle was now the proprietor of an extensive 
foundry, irom which he occasionally supplied 
the government with cannon, and to " the forges 
and fires " of which the letter alludes : — 

Lomios, January 13, 1830. 

Mt i>eab Kemblb: — 

n most heartily obliged to you for your letter, 
h emucks so much of old times and early fcUaw' 
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ship ; and I take it the more kindly of 70a, because 
I believe I was in your debt for one or two previous 
letters, which from the huny of various affairs I had 
suffered to remain unanswered. I had hoped and 
designed to have been by this time once more among 
you all in New York, and had trusted to find in you 
a boon companion, to keep me in company and coun- 
tenance in my old bachelorhood, and to have phi- 
losophized good humoredly with me on all we had 
seen and experienced. This diplomatic appointment, 
however, has toppled down all my air castles, and has 
fixed me for a time amidst the smoke and fog of Lon- 
don. I have a most craving desire to visit old jGriends 
and old scenes ; and there is no place I should feel 
greater delight in beholding than our ancient nest 
in the highlands. The poor captain is gone I and I 
should miss him sadly, but I have an idea that I 
should relish your stronghold of Cold Spring hugely. 
I cannot act up to your advice in keeping myself 
thin, to mount your hill without blowing ; I have a 
Tillainous propensity to grow round and robustious, 
and I fear the beef and pudding of England will 
complete the ruin of my figure. . . . . 

Why cannot you leave your forges and fires in the 
highlands for a season, and take a lounge for a few 
months in London ? The crossing of the ocean at 
present is nothing ; and you might be back before 
your fires had gone out or your irons grown cold ; 
and return too with a whole budget of materials for 
afler thought and afler talk. By all accounts you 
must have made money enough to be able to take 
the world as you please ; and having neither wife 
nor child to anchor you at home, I do not see why 
you should not now and then take a cruise. Think 
of this. I should be delighted to meet you in Lon- 
don, and you and Peter and myself would have some 
cozy hours together. 
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Give my affectionate regards to Jaiuea Paulding 
and his iTtfe, and to euch of our old cronies as are 
nitbin hait. 

I am, Toy dear Kemble, 

Ever Tery affeotionatelj' j-oiir old friend, 

Washing TON iKviNa. 

On luB birthday, the 3d of April, the author 
received verhal intelligence that the Koyal So- 
ciety of Literature had that day vottd him one 
of their fifty-guinea goid medals. " What makes 
this the more gratifying," he writes to Peter at 
Birmingham, " m that the other medal is voted 
to Hallam, author of the ' Middle Ages.'" 

Two days afterwards, he rei^ived the following 
official announcement of the intended honor : — 

BoVAL SOCIEI'T OF LrTRBATUUE, j 

PaiiliAMent Street, April 6, 1830, j 
SiK ; — T have the honor to acquaint you tiiat at 
a meeting of the Council of the Royal Society of 
Literature, held on Saturilay last, for the purpose of 
awarding the two Royal Meda!» annually placed by 
his Majesty at the Society's disposal, to be adjudged 
to the authors of literary works of eminent merit, or 
of importaut literary disuoveriea, one of the medals 
WM adjudged to you. 

You are consequently requested to attend at the 
anniversary meetiug of the Society, to be helii at 
this place on Thursday the 29th instant, at three 
o'clock, in order to be presented with the said 
Mcidal. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Xour most obedient humble servant, 

t Rich AMD Cattbrmolb, 

Secretiuy. 
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TLi« iii€>ijJ has m fisnrie of MermrT on one 
*5de : on dse other the hesA of George lY- with 
the iiiscripiioa - Gt^^r^iua IV. Res: Soc: Litt: 
Fuii'Li:or et Pa:n>inis: JCDCCOXxm." Round 
the rim of the mt>3al is inioribed : ~ Washington 
Irving. Litt : Hum^n : InsignL" 

It is a cnrioos incident connected with its 
history, thai after his Dctom to America, this 
me-ial was onoe secretly stolen, and as fortivelj 
lestortr*! : the thiefl daring the confusion of a fiie 
in the neighborhood, takinc; it from the sate of his 
brother's olfice, where it was deposited, and after- 
ward >1t1j opening the door of that brother's 
residence at night and throwing it into the hall ; 
a compunctious restitution to which the in- 
Bcriptioo no doubt contributed. 

In less than a month after the presentation of 
the gold medal, as if honors, like misfortunes, 
should not come sinofle. the modest author found 
himself committe«l for the degree of LL.D., which 
the University of Oxford proposed to confer on 
him- ^ Overruling the ultra-modesty of your 
scruples," writes the Rev. Arthur Matthews, 
May 19, ^ I have not hesitated to commit you 
with the academical authorities of Oxford, where 
you will be due on the 23d of June, the day fixed 
for the ceremony of annual conunemoration in 
the theatre, at which it is usual to confer honor- 
ary degrees." It was not without great difiidence 
and reluctance that Mr. Irving yielded to a 
compliment which so many are found to covet. 
The reception of the proposed honor, however, 
was deferred to another year, in consequence of 
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the dangerous illneea and impending death of the 
king, which would throw aglwra over everything, 
and deprive the ceremony of all iel^t. 

'• I have heard nothing further on the suhject 
of the Oxtbrd honor," he writes to Peter, June 
6, 1831, wtien the year had nearly rolled round, 
and the appointed time was approacliing, " and 
hope the matter may be dropped." It was not 
dropped, however, for after sealing his letter, ha 
opena it again 10 inform his brother in a post- 
script that the degree was unanimously awarded 
him ; tliat the day of Ihe ceremouy traa the ISth 
of Juno, when he must certainly be there. He 
accordingly repaired to Oxford at the appointed 
lime, when the proposed dignity of LL.D. was 
conferred. The ceremony was somewhat em- 
barrasaing to the modest recipient of the honor, 
who, on advancing to receive the comphmentary 
degree, was greeted witli prolonged acclamations 
from the students, minglefl with cries of " Dia- 
drich Knickerbocker," *■ Ichabod Crane," " Rip 
Van Winkle," " Geoffi-ey Crayon," " Columbus," 
" Sketch Book," " Bracebridge Hall," etc. I have 
heard hira say that he was quite overcome, though 
all the time contending with a laugh at the 
vodferoua and saturnalian applause. The cere- 
mony over, he hurried back to London to lake 
leave of Mr. McLane, who was then on the eve 
of returning to America. Though by no mean 
insensible to this compliment to his character and 
literary &me, he never used the title. In a letter 
of November 25 1851, to Donald G. Mitchell, the 
popular author of " Keveries of a Bachelor," whose 
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writings he had enjoyed '• with peculiar relish," 
and who was proposing to dedicate some new 
volume to him with the title appended to his 
name, he writes in accepting what he deems the 
" overflattering " compliment : *' I would only 
suggest that in your dedication you would omit 
the LL.D., a learned dignity urged upon me very 
much ' against the stomach of my sense,' and to 
which I have never laid claim." 

The following letter, addressed July 27, to his 
brother Peter, then on a visit to his sister at 
Birmingham, after the death of George IV., and 
before the coronation of his successor, gives a 
playful sketch of the new monarch, William IV. 

. . . . The king keeps all London agog ; 
nothing but sights, and parades, and reviews. He 
is determined that it shall be merry old England 
once more. Yesterday morning there was a splendid 
review in St. James Park, at which all the world 
was present. Then a royal breakfast at the Duke of 
Wellington's, attended by the dignitaries of the court 
and several of the foreign ministers, Mr. McLane 
among the number. In the afternoon there was 
held a chapter of the order of the Garter, for the 
installation of the king of Wurtemburg. Then a 
grand dinner at the palace at which Mr. and Mrs. 
McLane " assisted." .... In the evening 
there was a brilliant dress ball at the Duke of Wel- 
lington's, at which I was present. The king was 
there in great spirits, notwithstanding the busy day 
he had been through. He spoke to everybody right 
and left in the most affable manner, and I observe 
he has an easy and natural way of wiping his nose 
with the back of his forefinger, which I fancy is a 
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c of Ilia old middy habita. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, be seetDB in a most bap]iy mood and dis[>osed 
to make every oiie happy about Iiim, and if ho keeps 
on aa he is going, without getting too (ar out of hia 
depth, he will make the most popular king that ever 
gat on Ihe English throne. 

The following letter was writtea just after 
news of the flight of Charles X. {rota the French 
capital, and touches briefly upou some literary ar- 
rangementB. The article in the " Quarterly," for 
which Lockhart, its conductor, sends him fifty guin- 
efis, was a review of the " Conquest of Granada," 
published in that periodical in May. It was a 
mere Olustradve and explanatory review, written 
by him at the special request of Murray, a year 
^ter the publication of the work, to clear up 
some miseoneeptJonfi, to which the use of that fic- 
titious personage, Fray Antonio Agtipida, had 
led, and did not contaiu a line commendatory of 
the work, though it was afterwards made the 
fonndation of an ignoble charge against him, that 
he was not above puffing his ovni works. He 
had not asked or eipected any compensation for 
it. Some of the observations in this article were 
afterwards embodied by him in a " Note to the 
Revised Edition of the Chronicles," published at 
New York by G. P. Putnam, in 1850. The 
reader will find the Note at the end of the In- 
troduction to the volume. 
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[To Peter Irmng, Birmingham.'\ 

London, August 3, 1830. 
My dear Brother : -r- 

Henry and myself set off this evening at six 
o'clock for Southampton, to cross on the steamboat 
to Havre. Mr. McLane has been kind enough to 
permit me to make out Henry's passport as attached 
to the legation ; this will be a peculiar protection to 
him in entering and coming out of France. I trust, 
however, the sanguinary struggle is over ; by the 
last accounts all is tranquil at Paris. It has been a 
brilliant revolution. I cannot but regret that I was 
not at Paris at the time. However, I shall get there 
in time to witness some of the effects. The excite- 
ment and exultation of the Parisians, etc., etc. 

I hope they will make no terms with the Bour- 
bons. 

I shall now expect to see Spain in a complete com- 
bustion. 

. . . . I received a letter from Lockhart 
this morning from Scotland, inclosing me Murray's 
check on a banking house in London for fifty guin- 
eas, for the article in the " Quarterly," and hoping 
that I would contribute further articles occasionally. 

Six days later (Aug. 9) he writes to Mr. 
McLane from Paris : 

I have just returned fk)m the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, where the Duke of Orleans has taken the oath, 
signed the charter, and been hailed king. £[is ap- 
pearance, manner, and language were manly, frank, 
and dignified. The whole ceremony was simple and 
noble, and conducted with perfect good sense and 
good taste. The English papers will, of course, give 
all the details. Mr. Rives was the only member of 
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e diplomatic corps present, except a young gentle- 
men of the name of Cradock, who is attftclied to tlie 
British embassy. Tlie new king ■will be called 
" Louis Philippe." His elevation to the throne ap- 
pears to give general Batislhction. There a no grttat 
show of enthusiasm. Tor, in fact, the feelings of the 
Parislana are a little exhaueted by their recent ex- 
cil«iaetit. There is, however, what ia likely to wear 
much better than enthasiasm, nnlvetsal cheerfulnesB 
and rational content. People seem generally con- 
vinced that they have taken the naost effectual meaB- 
iire to produce tranquillity and to insure the perpe- 
tuity of the great political blessings they have attained. 
.All Paris is quiet ; everything goes on aa naual, and 
you would scarcely credit your senses that this cap- 
ital a few days since was a scene of civil war, and 
at the mercy of the rabble. 

McC in here, under the military title of 

colonel. He witnessud some of the scenes of the 
revolution &om his window, with pen in hand, writ- 
ing reams of letters to his friends in America. He 
is hotter in the head than ever, and seems to thiak 
a revolution one of the simplest a,nd safest remedies 
poBsihle for any political malady. He thinks he 
knows exactly how to admioiBter the dose and su- 
perintend its operation. C— is here, and they 

bare consultations together. God help the iuSam- 
mable South I 

After Mr. Irving'* return to London. Mr. 
McLane took a Utile holiday to visit the curiosities 
at Paris, during which interval his Secretary of 
Legation addressed him & letter (dated Septeiuber 
17,) of which I give the following extracta : — 

this, you will 



. . . . Before you 
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doubtless have read in the newspapers the shocking 
accident that has befallen Mr. Huskisson at the 
great ceremony of opening the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railroad, where he was run over by one of 
the steam carriages, and one of his thighs and legs 
crushed and lacerated in so dreadful a manner as to 
render it impossible at the time to perform an ampu- 
tation. His life is despaired of, and it is very prob- 
able we shall this evening hear of his death. 

It is said that the Duke of Wellington but very 
recently made overtures to Palmerston, the two 
Grants, and Melbourne, to receive them into the 
cabinet, but that they refused unless Huskisson should 
be admitted. It is added, that after much demur 
and consideration the duke intimated that even 
this point might be accommodated. If such should 
really be the case, the melancholy accident in ques- 
tion has effectually removed a great obstacle to an 
important change in the cabinet. At any rate it 
has relieved the present cabinet from a formidable 
opponent, who, if not propitiated, would have made 
himself felt in the coming session. It is a heavy 
loss, however, to the country. 

Talleyrand's appointment ^ seems to be but little 
relished in this country, and indeed it is an unwor- 
thy one. The new government should have shown 
some regard to morals as well as talents in such a 
conspicuous appointment. And, in fact, the talents 
of Talleyrand are not of the kind suited to the day 
and the crisis. The policy is of the dissolute, heart- 
less kind of the old school ; the tricker}' and intrigue 
of cabinets and saloons ; not the policy suited to a 
free country and a frank and popular government. 
I question the greatness of any political talent that 
is not based upon integrity. 

1 Talleyrand was appointed minister to England. 
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Ab to Tallayrand, Le carea for nobody and noth- 
ing. Hia palriotisiu is a mere local attachmenC, lika 
that of a cat which sticks by the bouse, let who will 
inhabit it. 

On Mr. McLane's retnra to London, the Sec- 
retary took a diplomatic furloiigb which he 
passed in the family group at Birmingham, 
BUfipendiiig the printing of "' The Voyages of tlie 
Compaiiioas of Columhus," tLen in progress, and 
taking down with him some manuscripts upon 
which he hoped to get to work. 

In a letter to Peter, dated October 22, he makes 
allusion to Brevoori, then on a visit to Europe, 
and Dolgorouki, and gives ua likewise a glimpse 
of .lolin Randolph, and Pet«r Powell. " Peter 
Powell has come back from Italy," said Wilkie 
to him, " and we sliall now have him serving up 
to Hs the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo." 
In the view of the painter, there was no groteB(iue 
perversion to which hia daring roiraicry was not 

I received last evening your letter dated Sunday, 
17th, which, though you set out by saying you had 
nothing of any interest to say, proved one of the 
most pleasing and satisfkctory that I have received 
from you for a long time, for it ehowed me that you 
were enjoying a cheerfulness of spirit and goliien 
serenity of mind, worth all the world's wealth and 
glory, and quite above it all. Your dreamy morn- 
ing in the Louvre and Tuileries was quite in charac- 
ter. I hope and trust, my dear brother, you will 
be spared to enjoy many, miiny such, aud that the 
rest of your life will be pasaeJ in an easy literary 
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leisure among those scenes that are most to your 
taste and fancy. 

I have been profiting also by the late fine weather 
to make a few rambles about the metropolis and its 
vicinity, with Brevoort and Dolgorouki. Yesterday, 
which was such a delicious autumnal day as is rarely 
seen in England, we went down to the Gallery at 
Dulwich, and afterwards dined at a country inn ; 
returning to town part of the way on foot, part per 
coach. 

Peter Powell returned lately from his Italian tour, 
or rather sojourn ; as short and merry as ever, and 
still more learned in painting, intending, I believe, to 
devote himself to landscape painting, by way of 
helping to make both ends meet. 

Randolph is here, and more meagre and eccentric 
than ever. He says he left St. Petersburg on ac- 
count of ill health, the climate not agreeing with 
him, and because it was no longer necessary for the 
object of his mission that he should reside there. 
He gave me a very minute account of his presen- 
tation to the emperor and empress, with each of 
whom he had long conversations, and I believe made 
the empress laugh at least as much by the point of 
his conversation as by any peculiarity of manner. 
The story of his kneeling to the emperor must have 
arisen from what he relates himself; that in advan- 
cing, as one of his legs is contracted and somewhat 
shorter than the other, he limped with it in such a 
manner that he supposes the emperor thought he was 
about to bend one knee, as he made a movement as 
if to prevent such a thing and said " No, no." Ran- 
dolph, however, is too well informed on points of eti- 
quette, and too lofty a fellow to have made such a 
blunder. I have no doubt, however, that he has left 
behind him the chsiracter of a rare bird. 
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idolph, however " well jiifonned on points 
of etiquette," Lad hw own notions about doing 
things, and I have heard Mr. Irving give an 
amusing account of Lis presentation at court in 
London, aa it came under his own notice. Mr. 
McLane and Mr. Irving called for him in a 
carriage, and they found him prepared to ac- 
company them with hlack coat, and black small 
clothes, with knee buckles, white stockiugs, and 
sLoeB with gold buckles, a sword, and a little 
clack hat Tliey looked wonderingly at his dress, 
BO likely with his odd figure to attract observation. 
He pointed lo hia gold buckles. "No shau uboat 
Ihem. Rtiudell and Bridge, by — !" To some 
observation, as to the propriety of his dress, "I 
irear no man's livery, by — !" ■" But," said Mr, 
Irving, " the object of a court costume ia to avoid 
awkwarduest) and challenge ; there is a conven- 
ience in it ; and at all events you don't want a 
Bword." " O now, Irving, as to a sword, you 
need not pretend to teach me about tliat; my 
father wore a sword before me, by — !" Mr. 
Irving explaiued that the sword belonged to a 
different costume, but was out of place in tliat 
dress. TM^ seemed to strike Randolph, and he 
unbuckled his sword afterwards, and left it in the 
carriage. As he was about to enter the ante- 
chamber, where the foreign ministers are in wait^ 
ing, he was, as Mr. Irving had feared, stopped by 
the usher. Mr. Irving immediately explaineil 

. who he was, and he was permitted to pass. 

^U|tere now, Randolph," said he, " you see one 
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In the antechamber, the foreign ministers eyed 
him curiously. Admitted to the presence chamber, 
he preceded Mr. Irving, made his bow to royalty 
in his turn, and then passed before other members 
of the royal family. As he went by the Duke 
of Sussex, the latter beckoned Mr. Irving; 
'* Irving," said he, with his thumb reversed over 
his right shoulder, and moving it significantly up 
and down, half suppressing a laugh at the same 
time ; ** who's your Mend, Hokey Pokey ? " Mr. 
Irving, jealous for the honor of his country, re- 
plied with emphasis : *^ That, sir, is John Ran- 
dolph, United States IVIinister at Russia, and one 
of the most distinguished orators of the United 
States." 

Some time afterwards, Mr. Irving was dining 
with the Duke of Sussex, and he inquired after 
McLaue, who had returned to liis own country ; 
then, pursuing his inquiries, he added with a 
signilicant smile, " and how is our friend Hokey 
Pokey ? " 

Randolph, said Mr. Irving, in concluding these 
anecdotes, a long, gaunt, thin, poke of a fellow, 
with uo beard, small features, bright eyes, attracted 
attention wherever he weut — he was queer, but 
always wore the air and stamp of a gentleman. 

I asked what impression he made by his con- 
versational powers. " He was remarkable in this 
respect," he replied : " but he was not at home 
among the London wits. I dined with him when 
Sidney Smith and others were present, but he 
did not shine. He was not in Ms heatr 



The following extract of- a letter to Peter 
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;, dated LoDdon, October 29 1830, givea a 
little insight into his literary labors : — 

I am jogging on with the printing of the Toysgea. 
Murray has returned from Scotland, and expresses 
himself highly pleased with the part of the work that 
ia already in print. I have received the eketchea 
from Spain of the convent of L* Rtibida, Faloa, the 
arms of the Pinzons, etc., which will be engraved aa 
illustrations. The whole of the edition of the abridg- 
ment of " Colnmbua " (ten thousand copies) is, I am 
told, already sold.' 

DecBuibor 3d he writes to Peter, snugly quar- 
tered " in the old Hotel de Breteuil " at Paris : — 

My literary concerns remain in statu quo. I have 
not been able to think oi' them since last I wrote 
yoa. As this gust of diplomacy is now blown over 
and the bustle of visiting, etc., incident to a. change 
of ministry, I hope to be able to resume my pen a 
little on my own account. .... 

Our diplomatic situation at this court is oa favor- 
able and gratiiying aa we could desire, being treated 
irith marlied respect and friendliness by the royal 
&mily, and by the various members of the adminis- 
fration, both of the old and new ministry ; and all 
this appears to be spontaneous ; as, while we have 
tUfilled all the usual forms of mere civility and eti- 
quette, we have never courted any favor or atten- 
tion, but have rather held ourselves in reserve, and 
let the advance be made from the other party. 

I trust the general effect of our mission here wilt 

be to place the relations of the two countries on a 

more amiable footing, generally, and at the same 

1 It will be recollectuil ho had given the Abridetnentto 

Murray. 
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time to establish freer intercourse personally for our 
diplomacy at this court, where it was formerly re- 
ceived with coldness and reserve. Nothing can be 
more easj' and frank than the manner with which 
at present we are enabled to carry on our business 
with the ministers and at the public offices. These 
considerations in some measure reconcile me to the 
interruption this diplomatic episode has made in my 
quiet literary life, and console me amidst the official 
bustle, and the distractions of court pageantry, and 
London life, which after all have no longer novelty 
or charm for me, and are a grievous tax upon my 
spirits. 

Dolgorouki has received orders from his court, 
regularly attaching him to the embassy here, with 
a great augmentation of his appointments. He will 
therefore remain in London. 

This is very gratif}dng to me, as he is a very in- 
teresting and valuable companion, and I believe is 
most sincerely and strongly attached to me. He has 
taken up his quarters in Maddox Street, so that he 
is close at hand. I find him a great stimulator to 
me in literary matters. 

I dined a few days since with David Wilkie, who 
is getting on with his picture of John Knox preach- 
ing. I believe you have seen the study for it. It 
will, I think, be his grandest production, and will 
distance all modern competition in his art. It is 
admirable to see the simplicity of the man, surrounded 
by the splendid productions of his genius 

Newton has three subjects in hand: One, Bas- 
sanio reading the letter, and his wife anxiously 
watching him. The subject is not striking, but he 
will make a beautiful picture of it, by the effect of 
coloring, dresses, etc. Another is, Lear reclining in 
a chair, with the physician on one side, and Cordelia 
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m the other. The figure of Lear, as merely 
akebihed, is verj grand. I think the picture will ha 
Tery effe<!ti¥e. The third la a pretty little thing 
from Pope's " Baj>e oC tlio Lock "— Belinda eont*iu- 
platiiig herself in her toilet glass. It will have the 
chariu of Newton's grace and foLor. 

LesUe is employed on a email picture of Petruthio 
in the scene with the tailor, etu. I have not seen 
it. 

Eenney has made his appearance of late, more 
■weazen than ever. He has a romantic drama in 
blank verse coming out at Drury Lane, founded on a 
Spanish subject, and 1 believe taken originally Jrom 
a Spanish play. It has some striking scenes, but I 
think the " situations " are produced by rather us.- 
traragant means. Still John has a coarse palate 
and strong stomach, and relislies powertiil dishes. 

Payne has also revisited the glimpses of the sun, 
and has dined with me. He is as fresh and fair 
as a rose, and appeared lo bo in marvelouB good 
spirits, notwithstanding chat he was as usual up to the 
ears with negotiations for some half a dozen pieces of 
various kinds. He lejl a three act comedy with me 
for perusal a long time since, which has really some 
very good scenes, and is accepted at the theatre on 
condidun tJiat he will reduce it to two acts, which, 
in fact, would he an improvement. As I have heard 
nothing from Payne on the subject for some time 
past, I apprehend that he has forgotten this one of 
his multifarious offspring. 

I dose the record of this year with the fol- 
lowing jiassage from a letter to his brother Peter, 
who was now suflering under a return of his 
headaches, which had made him Beositive to all 
the noises and interraptionB of Faris, without 
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being able to enjoy its amusements. He had 
therefore retired to Havre, for "a little quiet 
life, under the wing of the worthy Tom Tug," 
as Washington was fond of styling Peter's true 
and kind-hearted friend, the American Consul 
Beasley. " Give Tom Tug a hearty embrace 
for me," is one of his affectionate messages to 
Peter. 

The letter from which the extract is taken, is 
dated December 21, 1830. The volume is the 
** Voyages of the Companions of Columbus ; " a 
work to which he had been prompted by Peter. 

A few days since I sent the last page of the vol- 
ume of Voyages to the printer, and have since re- 
ceived three notes of hand from Murray, dated 
December 17, at six, nine, and twelve months, for 
£175, making five hundred guineas, or £525. I 
have indorsed them over and remitted them to H. 
Van Wart, with orders to pass them to your credit. 
They will form a fund, therefore, which you can 
draw against whenever you please. 




CHAPTER ST. 

Ming. — Siidell's "Tear in Spsiii," and the Review la 
don Quftrterly," — Bargain wilh Carey & Les for 
rages of Colninbus." — Letter to Breyoort. — A 
n the Embassy. — The Author Chargil — Leller 
onJa McLsne. — Arrival of Mr. Van BnreQ, the new 
—Letter Id Louis UcLane. — Retiered from ths 
— Last Meeting with Sir Waller Scott. — New- 
'« Second Likeneaj. — Leller to Mra. Psrig. — Barlbor- 
I. — HardwicltB Caatle, — NewBtead Abbey. — 
ent of Literary PlaiiB. ^Beform sod Cliolera. 

February of this year, Mr. Irving 
vntes to Lia brother Ebenazer at New 
I York: — 

I send a copy of Slidell's " Year in Spain," which 
I correeteJ for tlie press, and got Murray to pnblish 
in B very creditable style. It will give the lieaten* 
ant a complete launch in literature. 

Send the copy, and also the number of the " Quar- 
terly Review," to Mr. Slidell's fAther with my kind 
cegarda. 

The copy of the " Quarterly," which ho here 
requeeta to be sent to Mr. Slidell's father, con- 
tained a review of the " Year in Spain,™ which 
was written by himself and no doubt helped the 
Buccees of the work in Eagland. 

This review was given gratuitously to the 
fcQuarterly," and with the explanatory article on 
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the " Conquest of Granada " before alluded to, 
constituted his only contributions to that periodi- 
cal, of which he had before written, when Mur- . 
ray had offered him 100 guineas an article: "It 
is so hostile to our country that I cannot bear to 
lift my pen in its service." The " Review " was 
most distinguished for this hostility during the 
editorship of William Gifford. 

[To Peter IrvingJ] 

London, March 1, 1831. 
My dear Brother : — 

. . . . I had a letter from E. I. lately. He 
had made a bargain with Carey & Lea of Phila- 
delphia about the " Voyages ; ** they are to give fifteen 
hundred dollars for the privilege of printing three 
thousand copies, and he binds himself to allow them 
three years to sell off the edition, though he trusts 
they will seU it in less than two. I observe they ad- 
vertise it to be published in one octavo volume. I 

think the arrangement a good one I 

believe I told you Murray's first edition of the . 
abridgment of " Columbus," of which he printed ten 
thousand copies, is sold, and he is putting another 
edition to press. The " Companions " seem to be 
very successful, and what is a good sign are fevorites 
with the publisher. 

. . . . Kenney has been trying all the season 
to get a tragedy performed at Drury Lane, but has 
been kept in suspense until he is as thin as an 
apothecary's spatula. I had a note firom him a few 
days since, telling me he was to have a few " vaga- 
bonds " to dine with him to-morrow, and begging me 
to give him my company, as Macready was to be 
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there and my presence might be of service to him 
(Kenney). If I feel well enough I shall go. 

To Brevoort at Paris, he writes the same 
date : — 

We are in the beginning of an eventful week. 
Tliis evening will determine the fate of the present 
cabinet, which is in a tottering condition, and we 
are looking daily for decisive news from Paris. We 
must have tidings of moment, too, from Poland, 
though I fear we shall have dismal news from that 
quarter. However, (he great cause of all the world 
will go on. What a stirring moment it is to live in. 
I never took such intense interest in newspapers. It 
seems to me as if life were breaking out anew with 
me, or that I were entering upon quite a new and al- 
most xmknown career of existence, and I rejoice to 
find my sensibilities, which were waning as to many 
objects of past interest, reviving with all their fresh- 
ness and vivacity at the scenes and prospects open- 
ing around me. I trust, my dear Brevoort, we shall 
both be spared to see a great part of this grand 
though terrible drama that is about to be acted. 
There will doubtless be scenes of horror apd suffer- 
ing, but what splendid triumphs must take place 
over these vile systems of falsehood in every relation 
of human affairs, that have been woven over the hu- 
man mind, and for so long a time have held it down 
in despicable thraldom. 

June 6, he writes to his brother Peter at Bir- 
mingham : — 

. . . . Mr. McLane has received permission 

to return home, and an invitation to a seat in the 

cabinet. The former he avails himself of imme- 
voii. n. 14 
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dLoelj. and will sail nrom thi? port either on the 
22d iii«t. or on the 1st Jnlr. most probablv the 
latter. The seat in the calunet will be a matter of 
farther oonsideratiaii. I remain here as darge tfaf- 
/aires : though it \& expresljr stated that I remain on 
tecrttanfs pay. I trust. boweTer, another ministeir 
will be appointed with as little delav as pooible, so 
that I shall be relieved hv aotumn at furthest. * . • . 

The followinor letter is addressed to Mr. 
McLane. who had arrived in the United States 
from London, early in August* and now filled 
the place of Secretary of the Treasury, made 
vacant bv the recent dissolution of General Jack- 
son's cabinet ; to which the resignation of Mr. 
Tan Buren in April, as Secretary of State, had 
led the way. Mr. Tan Buren was now coming 
out to London, to succeed Mr. !McLane as Amer- 
ican Minister to the Court of St. Jiimes ; Mr. Ir- 
ving in the interim acting as charge. 

[To Louis McLane,"] 

London, August 30, 1831. 
My dear Sir: — 

I was greatly gratified and obliged by your letter 
of July 31, and rejoiced to find that you were all 
once more safely landed on our own shores. I hope 
and trust that everything will go prosperously with 
you, and that your situation at Washington will 
prove as happy to yourself as I am sure it will be 
advantageous to the country. I am sick to very 
loathing of the correspondences with which our pa- 
pers have been filled for some time past, and my 
only consolation is, that the European papers are so 
taken up with their own concerns, and the pub- 
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lie mind herp so bewildured with reform, rCTolution, 
and cholera morbus, that Uiere is no space or leisure 
for commentB upon our follies. Tct it is grievous to 
think that we should so nhamefully me t!ie advan- 
tages nhich all the rest of the world are strivini; at 
the cost of heart's blood to oblain. I look forward 
for better things from the new cabinet, and trust 
that it wiD. not suffer private fends and private io- 
tereata to take up (he time that should be devoted 
to the great questions and concBras of the nation. 
Affairs nre going on here " is it pleases God," that 
is to say, very little to the satisfaction of man. The 
Whiga have licen ao long out of harness that thej-do 
not understand well how to draw together, and the 
great reform omuibua moves but heavily, and hia 
great difficulty in surmounting the impediments con- 
tinuallj put in its way. Lord John is almost knocked 
np by the fatigues and perplexities he has under- 
gone; not understanding very clearly, it is insinu- 
ated, the nature of the mighty egg he has been em- 
ployed to hat«h, and being worn out by being obliged 
to sit so long upon the nest The anti-refonaera 
swear that the egg is already aildled, and they be- 
gin to crow with some heart on the supposition. 
There is certainly some misgiving and anxiety among 
the eonductora of the measure, and a very general 
discontent and impatience throughout the country. 
Still I trust the measuro will ultimately prevail. 

I will deliver your message to Lord Holland whejl 
I see him. He has asked most kindly after you 
whenever I have met with him ; indeed you have 
reason to bo highly gratified with the impression you 
have left behind you generally. It is exactly such 
a one as a man of honorable ambition and kind feel- 
ings should covet ; a mixture of the highest esteem 
and respect with the most cordial good-will 
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Aargi ifajaua (o tbe duties of Ute tfcraaijAip, 
ntd abooU have made a point of djacountpiiaiif.iiig 
saA talae pimctilMi bj my example, did ^lot oilier 
eotisidaatkms, (^ wfaii^ joa are weS aware, induce 
me to dcste for tbe ptcsoit a total emancipaticHi 
from official dntie*. 

I am looking ferward with great pleafore to the 
arrival of ib. Van Bnren, and to mj release frcmi 
London and ila harat«ing life, m soon as I shall 
have pnt him op to the routine of atlkirt and the 
nsages of tbe town. I shall then tnm m; attention 
to aty own private aSain, and make preparation for 
m_v retnm to the United States ; but 1 he^ to feat 
I shall not be able to strange them to aa %o retnm 
bef(»e next jeax. 

On the 20di of September, Mr. Irving retired 
&om the legation, and ttro dars after he informs 
hia brother Ebenezer that he shoald set off in a 
few days with Peter for Birmingham, where he 

ghould ocoapy himself diligently in preparing 
some writings for the press, and that he should 
not be able to return home till next year. 

On the 28th of September, two days before 
hia departure for Birnaingham, Scott arrived in 
London on his way to Italy, aud Lockhart, think- 
ing he woidil enjoy the society of a friend, sent 
for Mr. Irving to dine with him. It was just 
after the iatigue of travel, aud though Scott 
rallied a litde afterwards, and mode a better ap- 
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pearance in this his final interview with Mr. 
Irving, he showed sadly the eclipse of his powers. 
It was a j^mily dinner, Lockhart and wife (Anne 
Scott), himself and Scott being all. Scott was 
seated when he entered ; and as he approached 
him and took him by the hand, " Ah ! my dear 
fellow," said he, " time has dealt lightly with you 
since last we met" At dinner, amid the conver- 
sation of the others, his mind would occasionally 
gleam up, and he would strike in with some 
story in his old way ; but the light would soon 
die out, and his head would sink, and his counte- 
nance fall as he saw that he had failed in giving 
point to what he was telling. The others would 
resume, and attempt to divert attention by talk- 
ing of matters In which he might not be disposed 
to join. " How different," said Mr. Irving in 
relating this mournful experience, " from the 
time I last dined with him, when Scott was the 
life of the company, all hanging on his lips; 
everybody making way for his anecdote or story." 
After dinner the ladies went up-stairs, and Lock- 
hart said to his guest, " Irving, give Scott your 
arm." As the latter approached, and Scott took 
his arm, while he grasped his cane with the 
other hand ; " Ah ! " said he, " the times are 
changed, my good fellow, since we went over the 
Eildon hills together. It is all nonsense to tell 
a man that his mind is not affected, when his 
body is in this state." 

This was his last meeting with Scott, that 
noble spirit in whom he had so much delighted, 
and who, in his estimation, was only second to 
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Shakespeare. Lockhart, in the memoirs of his 
life, errs in saying that Mr. Irving saw him 
frequently at this time, for though Scott re- 
mained in London for several weeks, Irving left 
the second day after this interview for an absence 
of more than a month, which was divided be- 
tween Birmingham, Sheffield, and Barlboroogh 
Hall. 

From Sheffield, where he was on a visit to 
his nephew, Irving Van Wart, a temporary resi- 
dent of the place, he addressed a letter to his 
sister, Mrs. Paris, dated October 14, from which 
it will be seen that Newton had embarked for his 
native country, carrying with him a likeness for 
which Mr. Irving had recently been sitting, and 
which he pronounces the best that had ever been 
taken of him. " My friend Newton," is his lan- 
guage, "who sailed from London a few days 
since, took with him a small portrait of me, for 
which I had sat at your request It is the most 
accurate likeness that has ever been taken of 
me." 1 

A fortnight later, Mr. Irving addressed to the 
same sister the following account of some curious 
and interesting visits and excursions : — 

Barlborough Hall, October 28, 1831. 
My dear Sister: — 

. . . . I left Sheffield about five days since 
to pay a long-promised visit to the owner of this 

1 This second likeness of Newton's, taken about nine years 
after the first for his friend Brevoort, is now the property of 
his niece, Mrs. Storrow, a daughter of the sister to whom it 
was sent. 
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mansion, which is in Derbyshire, about twelve miles 
Iram Sheffield. It is an old hall, built in the time 
□f Qneen Elizabeth, and the owimr declares it is tha 
original of Bracebrldge Hall, for which in truth it 
might bare stood for a modeL It is in the midst of 
a beautifiil country, and stands in the centre of one 
of those princely domains which render EDglieli 
coantry gentlemen little sovereigns. 

I am writing in my bedchamber, one of the most 
delicious old panelled rooms, with stune-shafled win* 
dows, ancient portraits, silk curtains of old-fuahioncd 
needlework by some of the family dames of the olden 
time. Mine host, the Rev. C. R. Reaston Rodes, ia 
a man of great wealth and greater eccentricity; a 
kind of wet parson, if I may borrow that phrase from 
the Quakers ; as be is a complete hon vivaiU, hunts, 
shoots, races, and keeps a kind of open house. His 
neighbors say that hospitality ia his greatest vice. 
With bK this he is an excellent scholar, something of 
a poet, and a most kiml, gencroutt, and warm-hearted 
man. Ho has restored the old mansion in the 
ancient style ; keeps up the old usages, particularly 
the ceremonials of Christmas, and, jiotwithstanding 
his extreme buoyancy of spirit and bustle of exis- 
tence, manages all his aiTairs and conducts his whole 
establishment with admirable system. Such a char- 
acter and such a mansion, as you may easily sup- 
pose, furnish me much fixid lor amusing speculation. 

My worthy host has taken me all about the neigh- 
boring country to see the curious old edifices with 
which it abounds. Wo were yesterday at Ilardwick 
Castle, an antiipiatcd pile belonging to the Duke of 
Devonshire, hut which he never inhabits except on 
a casual visit of a day at a time. The castle is main- 
tained in its old style, with the ancient fiirniture, 
tapestry, etc. TLcre are stale apartments which 
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Queen Elizabeth once occapied in one of her prog- 
resses through the kingdom, and there is another 
apartment in which poor Marj, Queen of Scodi, was 
once confined. The bed and all the fbmitore re- 
main as in her time. Ihere is an immense picture 
gallerr, with the portraits of all the Cavendishes and 
their connections, and of varioos of the British num- 
archs. This curioas old pile stands on the brow of 
a hill with a lordly park aboat it, and commanding 
a wide and beautiful prospect. . . . -. 

October SOth. — Since I wrote the above I have 
made an excursion with Mr. Rodes to Newstead 
Abbey, once the seat of Lord Bvron, which is about 
seventeen miles from this. It is now in the posses- 
sion of a Colonel Wildman, who was once school- 
mate of Lord Byron's at Harrow, and who has an 
enthusiastic veneration for the bard. He is a gentle- 
man of immense fortune, and is expending enormous 
sums in putting the old abbey in complete repair. 
It is a most ancient, curious, and beautlM pile, of 
great extent and intricacy ; and when restored will 
be one of the finest specimens of the mingled con- 
ventual and baronial buildings in England. Every- 
thing relative to Lord Byron is preserved with the 
most scrupulous care. The bedroom he occupied, 
with all Its fiimiture as it stood, many of his books, 
his boxing gloves, etc., etc. 

The monument erected by him to the memory of 
his favorite Newfoundland dog, Boatswain, still stands 
in the garden; and a descendant of Boatswain, a 
huge dog which had accompanied Lord Byron to 
Greece, and returned with his dead body to Eng- 
land, now strolls about the abbey, and is a cherished 
favorite of Colonel Wildman. Our visit was a most 
interesting one, and was rendered still more agree- 
able by the polite attentions of Colonel Wildman, 
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who accompanied us all over the abbey, and ex- 
plained everything to us. At parting, he invited 
me to pass some days with him whenever I should 
have an interval of leisure, and expressed a wish to 
consult with me about various inscriptions he pro- 
posed to put up in diflferent parts of the edifice. I 
had nearly omitted one little memento of poor By- 
ron, that peculiarly touched me. On the bark of 
an elm, in a grove of the abbey garden, are en- 
graved the names of himself and his sister : '^ Byron 
— Augusta." These were cut by himself on his last 
visit to the abbey, on the day when he sold and 
transferred it to another. His sister was with him 
at the time, and they took a melancholy farewell 
stroll through this grove. She since pointed out 
the inscription, and mentioned the particulars to 
Colonel Wildman. 

I am now on the point of taking leave of Barl- 
borough Hall, and of my most hospitable host and 
his charming wife, whom I ought to have mentioned' 
more particularly. I have promised, should I be in 
England, to pass the Christmas holidays with them. 

London^ Noveiriber 5th, — I have just time to add 
a line in conclusion to this letter. I arrived in Lon- 
don about four days since, where I shall pass a lit- 
tle time, and then pay a visit or two in different 
parts of the country. I am at this time excessively 
busy in correcting and finishing some of my writ- 
ings, and getting my literary matters in order, after 
the long interval of busy life that has interrupted 
them. 

His literary plans, however, were destined to 
ftirther derangement. He writes to Peter the 
next day (November 6) : — 

The restlessness and uncertainty in which I have 
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been kept, have disordered my mind and feelings too 
much for imaginative writing, and I now doubt 
whether I could get the " Alhambra " ready in time for 

Christmas The present state of things 

here completely discourages all idea of publication of 
any kind. Tbere is no knowing who among the 
booksellers is safe. Those who have published most 
are worst off, for in this time of public excitement 
nobody reads books or buys them. There is the 
double risk of a work falling dead fix)m the press, 
and of the bookseller failing before the payment 
fidls due. Those publishers who are safe, are wary 
of publishing until the present crisis is past, lest 
they should be only filling their ledgers with bad 
debts. You have no idea of the gloom that hangs 
over " the trade," and will continue to do so until 
reform and cholera have passed by. 





r from Newilead Abbey. — JoiirneTingswilh Mr. Tan 

Bursa. — ArmngenienU lor Ihe publiculion of Mie" AJbam- 
bra."— Letter trom William C. Brj-miC, Eranamitting Vol- 
omeiif bis roflins fiir English publication. — Letter from 
Gulian 0. VerpUnik. -Ilcdicatury Epietle lo Samuel 
Kogera. — Rejection of Mr. Vnn Daren as Minialer. — Le^ 
terto Peter Irving. — Mills. — MntlhewB.—Lflalie. — Petor 
Powell.- BsrgaiuwitbColhurn and Benlioy for the"Al- 
hainbra." — Embarkation. -Lands at New York. — Re- 
ceplion — Public Dinner. — Speech. 

BIIIE following lelter finds Mr. Trvingagaiu 
" the romantic old pile " of New- 

\ atead, whei'e, he telU his brother Peter, 

lodged in Lord Byron's room and bed, and 
only vexed " tliat he cannot catch some inspira- 
tion from the place." 

[To ^f>•s. Pora.] 

NEwaTEAD Abbey, Jannarj- 20, 1833. 

My dear Sister: — 

Upwards of a month since I left London with Mr. 
Van Buren and his son, on a tour to show them 
gome interefting places in the interior, and to give 
them an idea of Enfrliah country life, and the festiv- 
itiea of an old-taahioaed I'^nglish. CbriatmaB. We 
1 open carriage, as the weather was nn- 
aonly mild and boBUtiful for the season. Oat 
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first stopping placa was Osfortl, to visit the noUe 
collegiate buildings^ and tlienco we went to Blen- 
heim, and visited the seat of the Duke of Slarlbor- 
oogh, one of the finest palacea in England. We next 
passed & night and part of the next day at Strat- 
fordHDo-Avon, visiting the house nhere Shakespeare 
Wfts bom and the church where be lies buried. We 
were quartered at the little inn of the Bed Horse, 
where I found the aame obliging little landlady that 
kept it at the time of like visit recorded in the 
" Sketch Book." Yaa cannot imagine what a fiiss 
the little woman made when she found out who I 
-was. She showed me the room 1 had occupied, in 
which she had hung up my engraved likeness, and 
she produced a, poker which was locked up in the 
archives of her house, on which she had caused to 
be engraved, " Geoffrey Crayon's Sceptre.'' Front 
Stratford we went to WarwiiJt Casde, Kenilworth, 
and then to Birmingham, where we passed a part of 
three days, dining at Van Wart's ; contiouing our 
tour we visited Litchfield and its heautlAil cathedral, 
Derby, Nottingham, Newatead Abbey, Hardwiut 
Castle, etc., etc., and finally arrired on Christmaa 
eve at Barlborough Hall, where we had engaged to 
remain during the hoUdays. Here, then, we passed 
a fortnight, dunug which the old hall was a com- 
plete scene of old English hospitnlity. Many of 
tlie ancient games and cuatoniB, obsolete in other 
parts of England, are stil! maintained in that part 
of the country, and are encouraged by Mr. Bodes. 
We accordingly bad mummers, and morris dancers, 
and glee singers &om the neighboring villages ; and 
great feasting, with the boar's head crowned with 
holly ; the wassail bowl, the yule clog, snap dragon, 
etc., etc. There was dancing by night in the grand 
tapestried apartments, and dancing in the servants' 
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bail, and all kiada of inerriineiit. The whole was 
to have wound up by a grand fancy ball on Twelfth 
Night, to which all tho gentry of the neighborhood 
were inTitud, when Mr. Rodes received news of lie 
death of a relative, which put an end to the festivi- 



AAer leaving the Lospitable r 
of Mr. Rodes we came to Newrtead Abbey on an 
invitation from Col. Wililman, tlie present proprie- 
tor. Mr. Van Buren and his son remained but a 
couple of days, but I wa« easily prevailed upon to 
prolong my vJBit, and have now been bore about a 
fwlnight ; and never has time passed away mors 
delightfully. I hare found Col. Wildnian a moat es- 
timable man, warm-hearted, generous, and amiable, 
and his wile charming both in character and pei'son. 
The abbey I have already mentionml to you in a 
ftaTuer letter as being the ancestral mansion of Lord 
Byron, and mentioned frequently in his writings. I 
occupy his room, and the very bed in which he slept. 
The edifice ia a fine mixture of the convent and the 
palace, being an ancient abbey of friars granted by 
Henry VTU. to the Byron family. At one end is 
the ruin of the abbey church ; the Gothic front still 
atanding iu fine preservation and overrun with iv}'. 
My room immediately adjoins it, and Lard by ia a 
dark grove filled with rooks, who are continually 
wheeling and cawing about the building. Wliat was 
once the interior of tlie church is now a grassy lawn 
■with gravel walks, and where the high altar stood, is 
Ijie monument erected by Lord Byron to his dog, iu 
vhieh he intended his own body should be depos- 
it^. The interior of the abbey is a complete laby- 
rinth. There are the old monkish cloisters, dim and 
damp, surrounding a ."quare, in the centre of which 
is a grotesque Gothic fountain. Then there are 
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long corridors bung with portraits, and set oat with 
figures in armor, that look lika Bpectres. There aro 
nncicDt state apartments tliat have been occupied \>j 
teaae of the British sovereigns in their progresse 
and which still bear their nomea. These bare bee 
restored by Col Wilfhnan with great taste, and a 
hong with ancient tapestry, and quaintly furnish 
There arc large hails, also, some splendidly real 
others undergoing repairs ; with long latilted c 
bers that have served for refectories and dorm 
rira to the monks in old times. Behind the 
is the ancient abbey ganlen, with great terracej* 
walks, ballustrades, fish ponds, ibrmai flower plots, 
etc., all kept up in admirable style, and suiting the 
venerable appearance of the building. You may 
easily imagine the eharms of such a residence ( 
nected with the poetical associations witli the i 
ory of Lord Byron. The Boieran and monastic 
of many parts of the edifice, also, has a most 
terious and romantic eOect, and lias given rise 
many superstitious fables among the servants and 1 
neighboring peasantry. They have a story of a, 
friar in blai'k who haunts the eloistera, and is said to 
have been seen by Lord Bvron. He certainly a 
ludes to him in bb poems. Then there is a feni 
in white, wlio appeared in the bedroom ■ 
htdy, a cousin of Lord Byron, coming through i 
wall on one side of tlie room, and going in' 
wall on the odier side. Besides these there is 
John Byron, the little, with the great beard," ■ 
first proprietor of the abbey, whose portrait ii 
hangs up in the drawing-room. He has been a 
by a young lady yiaitor, sitting by the fire-place 
one of the state apartments reading out of a 
book. I could mention other stories of the fcin^G^ 
but these are sufficient to show you that this idi^ 
budding is more than usually &vored by ghosts. 
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We are here in the centre of Robin Hood's country, 
what once was merry Sherwood forest, though now 
it is an open country. There are some tracts of 
the forest, however, remaining in ancient wildness, 
with immense oaks several hundred years old, mostly 
shattered and hollow, and inhabited by jackdaws. 
I have rode through the green glades of these monu- 
mental forests, and pictured to myself Robin Hood 
and all his renowned band of outlaws ; and I have 
visited many points of the neighborhood, which still 
bear traces of him, such as Robin Hood's chair, 
Robin Hood's stable, his well, etc., etc., and I have 
the line of Robin Hooti's hills in view from the win- 
dows of my apartment. I am thus in the midst of 
a poetical region. 

For several days past the Duke of Sussex (brother 
to the king) has been on a visit at the abbey. His 
presence has caused a succession of dinners and fetes, 
which has drawn to the abbey the most agreeable 
company of the neighborhood, and given me an op- 
portunity of seeing all the "flowers of the forest." 
It has been delightful to see the old cloisters and the 
terraced walks of the garden enlivened by beautiful 
groups of ladies, and to hear the halls resoimding in 
the evening with the harp and piano. The Duke of 
Sussex is a most amiable man, and puts every one 
at ease by his sociable and good-humored manner. 
I had frequently seen him at court and met him at 
formal diplomatic dinners, on which occasions he had 
always been extremely civil in his conduct toward 
me ; but in thus meeting him in the country I expe- 
rienced a more familiar cordiality. 

I shall remain here a few days longer and then 
return to London, to attend to my literary affairs, 
which from various circumstances have been a little 
retarded Give my love to all your house- 
hold. Ever most affectionately your brother, W. I. 
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Mr. Irving was etill at Newsleail, when lie re- 
ceived the foIloTving letter from the Americsn 
poet, William CuUen Bryant, now oue of the 
throned names of modem littiracure, who, huving 
achieved a well-earned celebrity in his own coun- 
try, was disposed to try what welt'ome he was 
likely tu meet at the hauda of a kindred nation. 
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n irwinj.] 

New Yoek, DocHnber 29, IBM. 

Sih: — 

I have put to press in this city a duodecimo 
volnme of 240 pj^es, comprising nil my poems which 
I lliouglit wordi prlntiii<;, most of whieh have al- 
ready appeared. Several of them I believe yon 
have aoen, and of Bome, if I am rightly inlbrDied, 
you have been pleased to express a favorable opin- 
ion. Before publishing the work here, I have sent 
a eopy of it to Murray, the London bookseller, by 
whom I am desiroua that it should be published in 
England. I have taken the liberty, whieh T hope 
you will pardon a countryman of youn, who relies 
on the known kindness of your dbposition to plead 
hia excuse, of referring him to you. As it is not 
altogether impossible that the work might be repub- 
lished in England, if I did not offer it myself I could 
wish that it might be published by a respectable 
bookseller in a respectable manner. 

I have written to Mr. Verplancfe, dewring him to 
give me a letter to yon on the subject ; but as tlie 
packet which takes out my book will sdl before I 
can receive an answer, I have presumed so fkr on 
your goodness as to make the applieaUon myself. 
May I aak of yon the fovor to write to Mr. Murray 
on the subject as soon as you receive this ? In my 
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• 
letter to him I have said nothing of the terms, which 
of course will depend upon circumstances which I may 
not know, or of which I cannot judge. I should be 
glad to receive something for the work, but if he 
does not think it worth his while to give anything, I 
had rather he should take it for nothing, than that 
it should not be published by a respectable book- 
seller. 

I must again beg you to escuse the freedom I 
have taken. I have no personal acquaintance in 
England, whom I could ask to do what I have ven- 
tured to request of you ; and I know of no person 
to whom I could prefer the request with greater 
certainty that it will be kindly entertained. I am, 
sir, 

With sentiments of the highest respect, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

William C. Bryant. 
P. S. I have taken the liberty to accompany this 
letter with a copy of the work. 

There are many things really exquisite in the 
volume [writes '^. Irving a few days later], yet I de- 
spair of finding a bookseller that will offer anything 
for it, or that will even publish it for his own benefit. 
Such is the stagnation of the literary market. When 
reform and cholera have passed away, and the public 
mind becomes a little tranquil, there will doubtless 
be a revival, but until then authors like the man- 
ufacturers must suffer. 

The letter from Verplanck which follows, 
probably reached Mr. Irving at the same time 
with the foregoing. 

VOL. n. 15 
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DeecmlMr 31, Ida. 



Iztctg: — 

Mt irjind Brvvii. sc-oe o£ whose poetry I know 
jTxi have nad ax&i aisifzcd. has been correcting, 
coll#cti=;r. m*i i^ abom co pabli^ a Totame of his 
pcesu in y<ev York. I need noc praise them to 
roc A I^rzcr n;t>»iT^ iroin him this morning in- 
i'jTzis me xJixz hi hj^ jent a copj of them to Murray, 
and has nrierred him to yoa as to the characto' o£ 
the w>3rk. I believe that I am answerable mvself 
tor this liberty, thocgh he asks me ~ to inlbrm (yoa) 
ot the IToerty he has taken.'' His object is an hoib- 
orable pablicad«3a in Eorope. thot^h I take it for 
granted that prodt woald be acceptable, which I am 
happy to say is not necessary. Ton will receiTe a 
copy of the book, which I haTe not yet seen in the 
present shape : bat his ** Lines to the Fast,** " La- 
ment of Romero," •• Southern Wind," and every- 
thing piinting oar own scenery I am sore can be 
eclipse«l by nothing of oar own day; the ^rst I 
have thought by nothing in the language. 

Few bat would agree with Yerplanck in this 
eulogy of Bryant's -Lines to the Past," as 
eclipsed by nothing in the language. Mr. Irving 
immediately addressed Murray on the subject, as 
wiU appear firom the date of the following reply 
from his son, which I find among his papers. 

[To Washington Irving,'] 

Albemarle Street, Jannaiy 30. 
My dear Sir : — 

Mr. Bryant's volume of poems has not yet made 

its appearance, though I believe it is on its way. 
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Ejiowing as I do my father's antipathy to everything 
in the shape of poetry of the present day, I doubt 
whether he will be disposed to publish it. If so, I 
will forward the volume to you when it comes to 
hand. Very truly yours, 

J. Murray. 

Murray, whose affairs were very much embar- 
rassed at the time, did not iucline to any poetical 
venture. Mr. Irving accordingly took tiie poems 
to Mr. Andrews, a fashionable bookseller, who 
agreed to publish them on condition that he [Mr. 
Irving] would edit them, and write a dedica- 
tion, to which he cheerfully consented. But the 
literary market, as we have seen, was at low 
water at this time, in consequence of the preva- 
lence of reform and cholera, and while the poems 
were passing through the press, the publisher be- 
came alarmed for the effect of an offensive line 
in the poem of " Marion's Men," 

'•'' And the British soldier trembles 
When Marion's name is heard '* — 

fearing that it would prejudice the sale of the work 
with the English public, and bring him in a loser. 
In deference to his scruples, though giving 
little weight to them himself, Mr. Irving thought- 
lessly consented to expunge the obnoxious adjec- 
tive British, so as to make the line read — 

"And the foeman trembles in his camp " — 

It was an act done in a spirit of kindness to 
bookseller and author, without pausing to inquire 
whether he had authority to make the change 
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without the sanction of the latter, and though it 
never formed a ground of complaint by Mr. Bry- 
ant, it will be seen hereafter that IMr. Irving was 
assailed for the alteration by another, and replied, 
as Bryant himself has remarked, with " mingled 
spirit and dignity." I now give, as a part of the 
history of this transaction, Mr. Irving's Letter of 
Dedication to Rogers, prefixed to the poems, with 
that poet's and Bryant's rejoinders. 

\To Samuel Rogers^ EsqJ] 

My dear Sir : — 

During an intimacy of several years' standing I 
have uniformly remarked a liberal interest on yoxur 
part in the rising character and fortunes of my coun- 
try, and a kind disposition to promote the success of 
American talent, whether engaged in literature or 
the arts. I am induced, therefore, as a tribute of 
gratitude, as well as a general testimonial of respect 
and fidendship, to lay before you the present volume, 
in which, for the first time, are collected together the 
fugitive productions of one of our living poets, whose 
writings are deservedly popular throughout the United 
States. 

Many of these poems have appeared at various 
times in periodical publications ; and some of them, I 
am aware, have met your eye and received the stamp 
of your approbation. They could scarcely fail to do 
so, characterized as they are by a purity of moral, 
an elevation and refinement of thought, and a terse- 
ness and elegance of diction, congenial to the bent 
of your own genius and to your cultivated taste. 
They appear to me to belong to the best school of 
English poetry, and to be entitled to rank among 
the highest of their class. 
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The British public has already expressed its de- 
light at the graphic descriptions of American scenery 
and wild woodland characters contained in the works 
of our national novelist, Cooper. The same keen 
eye and fresh feeling for nature, the same indigenous 
style of thinking and local pecuUarity of imagery, 
which give such novelty and interest to the pages 
of that gifted writer, will be found to characterize 
this volume, condensed into a narrower compass, and 
sublimated into poetry. 

The descriptive writings of Mr. Bryant are essen- 
tially American. They transport us into the depths 
of the solemn primeval forest, to the shores of the 
lonely lake, the banks of the wild, nameless stream, 
or the brow of the rocky upland, rising like a prom- 
ontory firom amidst a wide ocean of foliage ; while 
they shed around us the glories of a climate, fierce 
in its extremes, but splendid in all its vicissitudes. 
His close observation of the phenomena of nature 
and the graphic felicity of his details, prevent his 
descriptions from ever becoming general and com- 
monplace; while he has the gift of shedding over 
them a pensive grace that blends them all into har- 
mony, and of clothing them with moral associations 
that make them speak to the heart. Neither, I am 
convinced, will it be the least of his merits in your 
eyes, that his writings are imbued with the independ- 
ent spirit and buoyant aspirations incident to a 
youthful, a free, and a rising country. 

It is not my intention, however, to enter into any 
critical comments on these poems, but merely to in- 
troduce them, through your sanction, to the British 
public. They must then depend for success on their 
own merits ; though I cannot help flattering myself 
that they wiU be received as pure gems, which, 
though produced in a foreign clime, are worthy of 
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being carefully preserved in the common treasury of 

the language. I am, my dear sir, 

Ever most faithfully yours, 

Washington Irving. 
London, March, 1832. 

My dear Irving : — 

I wish I could thank you as I ought, but that is 
impossible. If there are some feelings which make 
men eloquent, mine are not just now of that class. 
To have been mentioned by you with regard on any 
occasion, I should always have considered as a good 
fortune. What then must I have felt, when I read 
what you have written ? If I was a vain man be- 
fore, I am now in danger of becoming a proud one ; 
and yet I can truly say that never in my life was I 
made more conscious of my unworthiness than you 
have made me by your praise. 

Believe me to be, 

Your very grateful and very sincere fnend, 

Samuel Rogers. 
March 6, 1832. 

New York, April 24, 1832. 
My dear Sir : — 

I have received a copy of the London edition of 
my poems forwarded by you. I find it difficult to 
express the sense I entertain of the obligation you 
have laid me under, by doing so much more for me 
in this matter than I could have ventured, under 
any circumstances, to expect. Had your kindness 
been limited to procuring the publication of the 
work, I should still have esteemed the favor worthy 
of my particular acknowledgement j but by giving it 
the sanction of your name, and presenting it to the 
British public with a recommendation so powerful as 
yours, on both sides of the Atlantic, I feel that you 
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have done me an honor in the eyes of my country- 
men, and of the world. 

It is said that you intend shortly to visit this 
country. Your return to your native land will lie 
welcomed with enthusiasm, and I shall be most happy 
to make my acknowledgements in person. 

I am, sir, very sincerely yours. 

Wm. C. Bryant. 

Mr. Irving was crossing the ocean on his way 
home at the date of the foregoing letter, which 
was intended to reach him in Europe. As soon 
as Bryant heard of his return, he addi'essed him 
this second letter of acknowledgement, which was 
the first received : — 

Philadelphia, May 22, 1832. 

My dear Sir : — 

I wrote to you some time since, to express my 
thanks for the kind interest you have taken in the 
publication of my book in England, but perceiving 
your name in a morning paper among those of the 
passengers in the last Havre packet, I conclude that 
my letter has not reached you. I take this oppor- 
tunity, therefore, of doing what my absence from 
New York will not permit me to do at present in 
person, namely, to say how exceedingly I am obliged 
to you for having done so much more for my book 
than I was entitled under any circumstances to ex- 
pect. I was not vain enough to hope that you would 
give it to the British public with the sanction of your 
name, or take upon yourself in any degree the re- 
sponsibility of its merit. To your having done so, 
I ascribe the favorable reception, for such it is, so 
far as I am able to judge, which it has met with in 
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Great Britain, as well as much of the kindness with 
which it is regarded in this country. 

I am, sir, very gratefully and truly yours, * 
^ W. C. Bryant. 

Having anticipated a little to give the foregoing 
letters, I must now go back to a period just pre- 
ceding the London publication of the poems. 

February 14th, Washington writes to his 
brother Ebenezer from London : — 

It is a deplorable time for publishing in England : 
reform and cholera ! The latter has just made its 
appearance about the lower skirts of the city. The 
panic about it, however, has in a great measure sub- 
sided. I feel no apprehension of it, and even if it 
spreads shall not leave town until all my literary ar- 
rangements are complete. 

Two days later he writes to Peter : — 

You will perceive, by the papers, that there are re- 
peated cases of the cholera about the skirts of London. 
Never did a nation take more pains to put itself into 
a panic and a scrape than this. I doubt very much 
whether these cases are anything worse than what 
they have almost every year, and certainly the ex- 
perience of three or four months during which this 
cholera has been raging in various parts of the isl- 
and shows it to be one of the most moderate epi- 
demics that had ever laid a country desolate. 

Mr. Irving was, on all occasions of peril or 
panic, the reverse of an alarmist. 

The letter which follows bears date on the 
sixth of March, and will show, among other 
matters of interest, how he regarded the Senate's 
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refusal to confirm the nomination of Mr. Van 
Buren as Minister to England. The pretext for 
this rejection, it may be remembered, was found 
in a passage of that gentleman's instructions when 
Secretary of State, to Mr. McLane, respecting 
his negotiations with the English Ministry for the 
reopeniug of the trade with the British West 
Indies ; a privilege which had been forfeited in 
former administrations, and which was restored 
under the Presidency of General Jackson. Web- 
ster and Clay opposed the confirmation, and it 
was lost by the casting vote of the Vice-President, 
John C. Calhoun. 

\To Peter Irving,'] 

London, March 16, 1882. 
My dear Brother : — .... 

Mr. Van Buren pursues pretty much the plan you 
thought of, when you spoke of the possibility of his 
nommation being rejected. Some of his fi'iends 
were urgent for his immediate return, to throw him- 
self into the Senate, and attack his foes sword in 
hand. We had long talks on the subject ; the re- 
sult was that he determined to remain here a few 
weeks until he had put the affairs of the legation in 
a fair train ; then to visit some parts of the conti- 
nent, and to sail for the United States so as to be 
there in June ; by which time the public sentiment 
will have had time to express itself fully and sin- 
cerely, without any personal agitation on his part. 
This is certainly the most dignified course, and I 
think will be the most popular. I look upon his re- 
jection as a very short-sighted and mean-spirited 
act of hostility ; and regret that Clay should have 
suffered party politics so far to have corroded his 
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naturally generous and chivalrous nature as to have 
been concerned in it. But such a long and losing 
game as he has been playing, is apt to spoil the no- 
blest temper. 

The rejection by the Senate was unexpected by 
Mr. Van Buren, as it was by myself. We both 
thought there would have been talking and threaten- 
ing on tlie subject ; but that he would have been 
confirmed by a bare majority. This news took him, 
therefore, by surprise, and when he was suffering 
under indisposition ; but he bore it with great equa- 
nimity. There were just at the time levees, and 
drawing-room and state dinners, in honor of the 
Queen's birthday. He was in doubt whether to ap- 
pear at them, as it had been represented in the pa- 
pers that the vote of rejection stripped him of his 
diplomatic functions, and rendered all that he had 
done nugatory, unless sanctioned by the Senate* I 
advised him to take the field and show himself su- 
perior to the blow leveled at him ; at the same time 
I had the statement in the papers corrected and the 
fact made known, that his appointment and all his 
acts were valid until the end of the session of Con- 
gress, unless he should be previously recalled by the 
President. He acooniingly appeared at all the court 
ceremonials ; and, to the credit of John Bull, was 
universallv received with the most marked attention. 
Ever}* one seemed to understand and s^^npathize in 
his case ; and he has ever since been treated with 
more resjMH't and attention than before by the royal 
family, by the members of the present and the old 
cabinet, and the different persons of the diplomatic 
corps. Tliis I consider an earnest of the effect that 
will be proilueed by the same cause in the United 
States. I should not l>e surprised if this A'ote of 
the Senate gix»s far towards ultimately elevating him 
to the Presddential chair. 
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e of the gcDtleat and moat nmiable men I bave 
ever met with ; with an affectionate dispoaition that 
attachea itself to those around him, and wine their 
kiadncBS in return. 

I presume you will see, by the papers, bow royally 
King Stephen' has been acting. Ton know he went 
from here, released Irom all his debts by an act of 
bankruptcy, and in bad oilor with his creditors and 
the public. He returned, a short time since, with 
money in both pockets, and he paid off all his debts 
nith interest to the amount of several thousand 
pounds. Cooper, the actor of Covent Garden, re- 
ceived £1,1)00, which he had considered loat. One 
of the credilurs had died in the interim ; but Euig 
Stephen sought out bis heira and paid the money 
punctnally. The jiapera are all loud in his praise, 
and it is pronounced " a splendid inatance of honesty." 

" Robert the Devil " is bronght out in a higgledy- 
jHggledy manner at various theatres; the music hut 
partially picked up by ear anil by scraps. The real 
score of the music ia purchased for the opera. 

Frank Mills has caught a dramatic mania, and 
aided in cooking up the piece for Drury Lane. Ue 
wrote the songs, and a Mr. Beaaley (not Reubou) Uie 
dialogue. 

The success at the two great theatres is not as 
great as was expected. I am glad to find Mills taking 
to the theatre, instead of the turf. He is likely tu 
lose leas money by Pegasus than by a race-horse. 
I called on him a day or two before the first perform- 
ance of the play, not having seen him for many 
months. His servant said he was not up ; but I sent 
i Stephen Price, formEtly managfir of the Park Theatre 
in New York. 
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word that the manager of the theatre wanted to see 
him and he must come out in his robe de cliamhre. 
There was no resisting the summons of a king of 
shreds and patches, and Mills was caught by one of 
those small hoaxes of which he is so fond. I had a 
very pleasant breakfast with him. We brightened 
the chain of old friendship. I have since dined tete- 
h'tete, and been to the play with him, and been much 
amused with his gossip and vagaries in his new 
vein. 

The relation of this little hoax practiced on 
Mills, who, it may be remembered, was an 
Oxonian, with whom he had become intimate 
some years before, brings to my mind a similar 
piece of fun which Mr. Irving played off on 
Mathews, the eminent comedian, to whom he had 
given letters to America. He was in the theatre 
in London, when the great mimic, after his re- 
turn from his professional tour in this country, 
gave a dramatic monologue in which he served 
up Brother Jonathan in racy and relishing cari- 
cature. The travesty was very successful and 
was received by John Bull with great applause. 
After the performance, Mr. Irving stepped behind 
the scenes, and sent in a message to the player 
that an American was outside and wished to 
speak with him. Mathews, who was changing 
his dress, when startled at the unexpected sum- 
mons, came out at once in a state of nervous 
excitement, still struggling into the sleeves of his 
coat On seeing who his visitor was, his coim- 
tenance immediately brightened, and seizing him 
by both hands, he exclaimed : " My God ! Irving, 
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is it you, my dear fellow ? I am very glad to 
see you." ** Yes, it is me," said Mr. Irving, " but 
confess that you expected to find a tall Kentuck- 
ian with a gun on his shoulder." 

In some ftirther extracts from the letter to 
Peter, of March 6, already given in part, he 
writes : — 

I shall endeavor in the course of a few days, to 
make a flying visit to Birmingham, which must be 
my last one prior to my sailing for the U. S. I 
shall endeavor to arrange my afiairs, so as to cross 
from Southampton to Havre about the 1st of April, 
and to sail from thence by the first packet that de- 
parts. 

. . . . Leslie will have three pictures at the 
Exhibition — a fine scene from Catherine and Pe- 
tmchio, a very charming family picture of the family 
of the Marquis of Westminster (ci-devant Lord Gros- 
venor), and a pretty picture of two figures from 
Sterne's " Tristam Shandy,*' where the French Gris- 
ette is untwisting the papers from her hair and throw- 
ing them into Tristam's hat, who is examining one of 
them with an air of whimsical annoyance, finding it 
to be his travelling remarks. 

I passed an evening at Leslie's not long since, 
when Peter Powell acted his melodrama in great 
style, and gave his oratorio into the bargain ; it was 
a great comic treat. 

Mr. Van Buren will leave London about the 1st 
April, and will probably visit Holland before coming 
to Paris. 

I write nothing about the cholera, because I 
scarcely think about it. 

On the 23d of March, Colonel Aspinwall had 
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coDcluded a bargain wiiit Colbom and Benlley 
for I.OOO guineas, for the tiro voloinea of tlie 
Alhambra, at six, nine, and twelve months ; and 
Mr. Iiring was now all anxiety to be on tbe high 
teas, on his way to tbe home &oin which he had 
so long been severed. Marcli 28tb, he sends the 
dedication for the American edition ; and Af^ 
2d, be was to leave Lonilan for Sonthamptoo, 
and embark on the 3d for Havre, where he ex- 
pected to meet and take leave of Peter, who re- 
mained behind unable, from the infinn conditioa 
of his bealth, to attempt the voyage. He em- 
barked at Havre April II, and arrived at New 
York May 21, after a passage of forty days. 

Oui Toyage [he writes to Peter] was rather boU- 
teroui and wintry, excepting the latter part, when 
we ran to the Booth into tbe latitude of the Bermo- 
daa, and found smooth leas and eummer weather. 
The wind Leaded as we approached our port, and 
tiie ship had to come to anchor outside of the bar at 
the Hook ; but I got into a newslxiat at sea, had a 
delightful sail up tbe bay, and landed on one of the 
wharves of tbe city about sunset. 

His reception was moat cordial. The delight 
with wbieb he renewed his acquaintance with bU 
native country overflows iu bis letters. 

I bave been absolutely overwbebneil [he ■writes to 
Peter] with the welcomes and felicitationa of my 
fiiends. It aeema as if all the old slanders of the 
city had called on me ; and 1 am continually in the 
midst of old aasociates who, thank God, bave borne 
tbe wear and tear oX seventeen years surprisingly, 
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e all io good health, good looks, and good cir- 
Thia, Tvith the increaeed beauty, and 
mukiplied convenjenciia and delif-lits of the elty, has 
rendered my return home wonderfully exciting. I 
have been in a tumult of enjoyment ever siuee my 
arrival ; am pleased with everything and everybody, 
and as happy as mortal being can be. 

The day on which the letter was written from 
which these extracts are taken, Mr. Irving had 
to undergo the severe ordeal of a public dinner, 
given to him by his early frieada and townsmen, 
to eipresa their gratification at his return, and to 
welcome him to his native city. The warm and 
aifectionate zeal whicb had been displayed in 
getting it up could not but be deeply gratifying, 
and the testimonial was so conliol that he could 
not decline the invitation, though loth at all times 
to any public exhibition of himaelti or anything 
that savored of parade or display. " I look for- 
ward to it with awe," he writes to Peter, " and 
shall be heartily glad when it is over." What 
made it the more trying to his nerves, was that a 
speech would he expected from him of course, 
and though bred to the bar, as we have seen, he 
waa altogether unpracficed in speaking in public, 
and from an over sensibility of temperament 
could not rely upon the control of his powers on 
such occasions. Some of his friends, to whom 
he expressed his apprehensions of a breakdown, 
advised him to put himself in training, hut he 
Bhraok from the idea of studied preparation, and 
said, though in danger of a breakdown under any 
cbcurastances, he would be sure of such a result 
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if he undertook to marshal his thoughts, and ar- 
range his words beforehand. He must therefore 
trust to luck. 

I was absent from the city when the dinner 
took place, but I have heard his early and 
honored friend, Charles King, the President of 
Columbia College, pronounce it, years afterward, 
the most successful public banquet ever given in 
the United States — the occasion was so rare, 
the homage so spontaneous, the hilarity so in- 
spiring. It took place at the City Hotel. When 
Chancellor Kent, the eminent jurist, who presided 
on the occasion, had concluded a very compli- 
mentary address, he gave : " Our illustrious guest, 
thrice welcome to his native land." 

The rest I quote from one of the newspapers 
of the day, the " Morning Courier " : — 

Mr. Irving on rising was greatly agitated by the 
warm cheers with which he was hailed. He ob- 
served that he believed most of his hearers were sen- 
sible of his being wholly unused to public speaking, 
but he should be wanting in the feelings of human 
nature if he was not roused and excited by the pres- 
ent scene. — After renewed cheering, he proceeded 
in as nearly as can be recollected, the following 
words — "I find myself, after a long absence of sev- 
enteen years, surrounded by the fi-iends of my youth 
— by those whom in my early days I was accus- 
tomed to look up to with veneration — by others, 
who, though personally new to me, I recognize as the 
sons of the patriachs of my native city. The manner 
in which I have been received by them, has rendered 
this the proudest, the happiest moment of my life. 
And what has rendered it more poignant is, that I 
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bad been led, at times, to doubt my standing in tbe 
affections of my countrymen. Rumors and sugges- 
tions had reached me [here Mr. I. betrayed much 
emotion] that absence had impaired their kind feel- 
ings — that they considered me alienated in heart 
from my country. Gentlemen, I was too proud to 
vindicate myself from such a charge; nor should I 
have alluded to it at this time, if the warm and affec- 
tionate reception I have met with on all sides since 
my landing, and the overpowering testimonials of re- 
gard here offered me, had not proved that my mis- ■ 
givings were groundless. [Cheers and clapping 
here interrupted the speaker for a few moments.] 
Never, certainly, did a man return to his native 
place after so long an absence under happier auspices. 
On my side I see changes, it is true, but they are the 
changes of rapid improvement and growing pros- 
perity ; even the countenances of my old associates 
and townsmen have appeared to me but slightly 
affected by the lapse of years, though perhaps it was 
the glow of ancient friendship and heartfelt welcome 
beaming from them, that prevented me from seeing 
the ravages of time. 

" As to my native city, from the time I ap- 
proached the coast I had indications of its growing 
greatness. We had scarce descried the land, when 
a thousand sails of all descriptions gleaming along 
the horizon, and all standing to or from one point, 
showed that we were in the neighborhood of a vast 
commercial emporium. As I sailed up our beautiful 
bay, with a heart swelling with old recollections 
and delightful associations, I was astonished to see 
its once wild features brightening with populous 
villages and noble piles, and a seeming city, extend- 
ing itself over heights I had left covered with green 
forests [alluding, probably, to Brooklyn and Go- 

VOL. II. 16 
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wanus]. But how shall I describe my emotions when 
our city rose to sight, seated in the midst of its wat< 
ery domain, stretching away to a vast extent — 
when I beheld a glorious sunshine lighting up the 
skies and domes, some familiar to memory, others 
new and unknown, and beaming upon a forest of 
masts of every nation, extending as far as the eye 
could reach. I have gazed with admiration upon 
many a fair city and stately harbor, but my admira- 
tion was cold and ineffectual, for I was a stranger, 
and had no property in the soil. Here, however, 
my heart throbbed with pride and joy as I aihnired 
— I had a birthright in the brilliant scene before 
me : — 

This was my own, my native land.* " 



(I t 



Mr. Irving was here interrupted by immense 
applause : when the cheering had subsided, he went 
on as follows : '* It has been asked ^ Can I be content 
to live in this country ? ' Whoever asks that ques- 
tion, must have but an inadequate idea of its bless- 
ings and delights. AVhat sacrifice of enjoyments 
have I to reconcile myself to ? I come from gloom- 
ier climes to one of brilliant sunshine and inspiring 
purity. I come from countries lowering with doubt 
and danger, where the rich man trembles, and the 
poor man frowns — where all repine at the present 
and dread the future. I come from these, to a 
country where all is life and animation ; where I 
hear on every side the sound of exultation ; where 
every one speaks of the past with triumph, the pres- 
ent with delight, the future with growing and con- 
fident anticipation. Is this not a community in 
which one may rejoice to live ? Is this not a city 
by which one may be proud to be received as the 
son ? Is this not a land in which one may be happy 
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to fix his destiny, and his ambition — if possible — 
to found a name ? [A burst of applause, when !Mr. 
Irving quickly resumed :] — I am asked how long I 
mean to remain here ? They know but little of my 
heart or my feelings who can ask me this question. 
I answer, as long as I live." The roof now rung 
with bravos, handkerchiefs were waved on every side, 
" three cheers," again and again, and plaudit upon 
plaudit following in such quick succession, begun, 
ended, and begun again, that it was some time be- 
fore the toast with which Mr. Irving concluded, could 
be heard. It was as follows — 

" Our City — May God continue to prosper it." 

Mr. Irving got through his speech better than 
he had hoped, but not so well, perhaps, as if he 
had not been so frequently interrupted by cheers, 
which had a tendency to disturb the current of 
his thoughts. He had no idea of closing when 
he did, I have heard him say, but the acclamations 
which followed the declaration " as long as I live," 
were so prolonged that it gave him time to think 
it was as well to stop. He had got on so far so 
much better than he anticipated, that he felt, he 
said, it might be a tempting of Providence to 
continue, and so he wound up. Newton, who 
sat near him, and feared for the effect of his 
nervous perturbation, observed afterwards to a 
relative from whom I have the anecdote : " I 
trembled for him, until I saw him seize the 
handle of a knife and commence gesticulating 
with that ; then I knew he would get on." 

The day succeeding the dinner, Newton ad- 
dressed the following letter to Peter Irving, who 
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had been warmly remembered by liis old frienfla 
at the festivity, with many regrets for his ood- 
tinued absence, wliieh had now been prolonged 
to twenty-three years. 






New Yobk, Uaj' 31. 



The packet sailing to-day, and Washington being 
out of town, I Kisee a moment to write you a few 
lines that you may be, aa Boon as possible, aware of 
the happiness which he and all around him are en- 
joying from his welcome arrival here — his delight 
seems to be boondless, and it ought to be so. for I 
do not know bow either hia pride or his affections 
could tie more gratiSed than by the entliuBiaetic and 
kind reception he meets with — it is ready an era in 
this place 1 A public dinner was given to Idni yester- 
day, attended by all tie Aile of the place and neigh- 
borhood — an assembly of nearly three hundred per- 
sons : it was Ai most interesting occasion of the 
kind I ever witnessed — conducted in the best taste 
and demonstrating the best feelings. Washington 
was a little nervous at the prospect of a speeok ; but 
the real feeling of the moment burst forth, and lie 
not only got on well, but with real eloquence. 

Among the mstny genial and happy speeches 
■aiBAa on the occasion, that of John Duer, the ao 
complished scholar and eloquent advocate, which 
preceded his toast to — 

" The Memory of the Dutch UerodohiB, Diearich Kniofcer- 



is Still remembered with delight by those who had 
the good fortune to hear it, for the brilliancy of 
its wit and the refinement and delicacy of its 
homur. 




iris. ^Ad AatobiogTJtpbical Sketch of him- 
iaa of the "AJbauibra." — Its Beception. 

— Excursion to Washington. — The old Gonoral. —Henry 
Clay- — Meeting wilb Cooper, tbe Trigedisn. — Tisit lotba 
HaanM of Rip Van Winkle. — Tour to the While nfunn- 
Uins. — AtTarrytOBTi. — The Bramin. — Saratoga Springs. 

— Ttentun Falla. 

^S^BHE excitement and exliilaratioii that Ibl- 
^K^ij lowed Mr. Irviiig'a arrival in hia native 
l[^-^™ city did not soon subside. " 1 have been 
topsy-turvy ever since," he writes lo Peter, after 
a hurried and luborious, though joyous round of 
visits Rud cougratulatious among hie friends ; 
Menda, at his departure " clustered in neighbor- 
lEg contiguity in a moderate community, now 
scattered widely asunder over a splendid metrop- 
olia." New York had been advaneing rapidly in 
wealth and population since he left, and at this 
date numbered more than two hundred thonsand 
inhabitants. " I have repeatedly wished, since 
my return, that you could be here with me," he 
writes lo Peter, whose prolonged eiUe from hia 
native land now threatened to be final. " The 
mode of liviug, ttie eourcea of quiet and social 
enjoyment, and the sphere of friendly and do- 
res, are improved and multiplied to 
jree that has delightfully surprised me." 
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The brother to whom this extract was addressed, 
now sixty years of age, had made no resolution to 
spend the remainder of his days in Europe, and 
in a letter to his friend Beasley, the American 
consul at Havre, lying before me, expresses "a 
great desire to return home," but, he adds, " at 
my time of life, and in my state of health, and 
with my acquired habits and my aversion to a sea 
voyage, in which I am accustomed to suffer so 
much, I do not think a return probable." He 
was now living in Paris, whither he had with- 
drawn from Havre for solitude and regimen. 

In a letter to Washington, dated August 19, 
he gives this sketch of his life in the great me- 
tropolis : — 

I live so retired in the midst of this great city, 
in consideration of my health, that I know little of 
what is passing, and see but few of our many coun- 
trymen who resort to it. Society is a vortex, and 
I am obliged to keep resolutely without the mar- 
gin, or I should inevitably be engulphed. I there- 
fore avoid dinners and soirees, and abstain as far as 
possible even from visits. By pursuing rigidly this 
course, I escape the indisposition to which I seem 
peculiarly liable ; and Paris is so full of resource for 
a literary lounger, in its libraries, its galleries of 
painting and sculpture, its noble institutions in every 
department of science, its palaces and gardens, all 
open to the stranger, and its places of amusement all 
easy of access, that a man may lead here the life of 
a hermit, and at the same time a life of luxurious 
enjoyment. I have also punctual correspondents and 
supplies of newspapers in the reading-room and in 
my own apartment, through the attention of our 
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friend Beasley, so that I can supervise the operations 
of the great world as I would overlook a game of 
chess. We read of anchorites who retired to caves 
and cells, amid rocks and deserts, when infirmities 
or other causes rendered them unsuitable to mingle 
in society, and the world seems to have sanctioned 
and approved their taste. I feel justified, therefore, 
in my more cheerful seclusion. 

The passage I have quoted from this letter of 
Peter exhibits the character of the invalid, and 
the wise and beautiful spirit of philosophy in 
which, in the midst of his ailments, he contrived 
to put into life whatever of comfort and enjoy- 
ment it could be made to yield. 

In the first letter written to his brother Wash- 
ington, after hearing of the safe arrival of the 
vessel at New York, Peter mentions that a 
Frencii tran}»lation of the " Alhambra '' had been 
published in two octavo volumes, and the work 
had received fevorable notices in several of the 
Parisian journals, from which he extracts some 
paragraphs. It would appear from this that the 
publication of the " Alhambra " in England, and 
possibly its translation in France, preceded its 
appearance in America, where it was issued by 
Messrs. Carey & Lea on the 9th of Jime, three 
weeks after the author's arrival in his own coun- 
try. He had expected that its publication would 
precede his arrival, and it is not easy to see why 
it did not, as the contract of his agent, Ebenezer 
Irving, granting to Carey & Lea " a right to 
print, publish, and vend five thousand five hmi- 
dred copies," bears date as early as the 17th of 
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l^Iarch. The time required for disposing of these 
five thousand five hundred copies was not to ex- 
ceed the last day of December in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-four. After 
the printing, if the work should be prepared for 
publication from stereotj-pe plates, the author was 
to have the privilege of taking the plates at a 
fair value, if he should elect to do so. The con- 
sideration was three thousand dollars, payable in 
three equal notes, bearing date on the day of 
publication, in six, nine, and twelve months. The 
amount paid by Colburn & Bentley for the abso- 
lute copy-right of the work, as has been before 
stated, was one thousand guineas, in six, nine, 
and twelve months. 

The ** Alhambrji " was published in Philadel- 
phia in two duodecimo volumes. I give two 
extracts, which may serve as a specimen of the 
inmiediate tone of criticism. The first I take 
from a Baltimore paper of June 16, seven days 
after the publication : — 

The " Alhambra " displays the characteristic ex- 
cellences of Mr. Irving — the easy, natural narra- 
tive, the smooth and elegant diction, the pithy humor. 
The grace and polish of his style are generally con- 
sidered Mr. Irving*s chief merit. A too high value 
cannot, certainly, be put upon these qualities in a 
book : the want of them sinks many an otherwise 
good one. But still, they are secondary. It may 
even be said, that thev cannot exist without the 
presence of more substantial qualities. You cannot 
give a high polish to a common substance : an in- 
trinsic fineness of grain is indispensable to this ; and 
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hence, the existence of a high degree of polish on 
the exterior denotes internal excellence of material. 
Gracefulness, too, is inseparably connected with some- 
thing internal ; it is not an addition, but rather an 
emanation. 

. When, therefore, the style of Mr. Irving' is made 
the object of especial commendation, it must be rec- 
ollected that the qualities of style are dependent 
upon the qualities of the matter they set forth. The 
character of the style of an author is ultimately 
determined by that of his thoughts and feelings. 
It is not merely to peculiar cultivation — to the 
study of good models, however serviceable as auxil- 
iary exercise — that is owing the charm of Mr. 
Irving's style ; but it is to the soundness of his in- 
tellect — the correctness of his feelings — to his 
susceptibility to the beautiful and the touching — his 
accuracy of observation — to the harmony of his 
mind with nature and with itself — in short, to those 
capabilities whose combined action constitutes his 
individuality as a man, and his superiority as a 
writer. 

Under the light, and sometimes fantastic sketches 
of the " Alhambra," these capabilities are all mani- 
fested. Like the slight and airy fabric of a gothic 
spire, the volumes have a solid basis : their most 
marvelous fictions rest on a shrewd observation of 
real Hfe. Beneath the naif narration of the wildest 
dreams of oriental imagination, there flows a current 
of good sense ; behind some of the most comic and 
grotesque scenes there lurks a latent wisdom. 

The next extract I take from the " New York 
Mirror '* of June 23, a weekly periodical edited 
by George P. Morris, Theodore S. Fay, and 
Nathaniel P. Willis — names well known in the 
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literary world. After speaking of the serious 
disadvantage a popular writer has to contend 
against in the unmeaning and vague expectations 
elicited by a brilliant fame, and alluding to the 
'* Sketch Book '* and " Bracebridge Hall " as the 
greatest enemies his future productions would 
ever meet, the critic proceeds : — 

Yet the " Tales of the Alhambra " are brilliant 
and striking, told -with the most delightful grace of 
language, and addressed to the imagination of all 
classes. Tlie preliminary sketches, relating to the 
author's ramblings over Spain, his approach to the 
palace from which the volumes derive their title, his 
drawings of character, his minute household observa- 
tions, his moonlight thoughts on that interesting 
scene, his reveries from the various points of pros- 
pect, are, in our estimation, really delicious. Their 
very familiar and easy simplicity makes them sa 
Tlu?y are impressed in every page, every line, every 
woni, with the reality of truth and the glow of na- 
ture. Tliov are evidently no inventions, but trans- 
cripts. His scenes stretch away before you; his 
people move, kxik, and walk with an individuality 
and a force only to l>e pixxluced by the hand of a 
master. Indeoii, these opening pages are full of 
tluviie delightfully graphic and pleasing delineations 
}HHniliar to this author, and worthy of the best parts 
of the *» Sketch Book." 

This ** l>eautiful Sjvanish Sketch Book," as it 
was happily dosignateii by Prescott, the historian, 
was also vorv favoniblv noticed in the *• Westmin- 
stor Review '* for July, in jm article which, after 
singling out jH^riions as of great felicity, con- 
oliulos thus : — 
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The whole is a luxury, but of an extremely re- 
fined order. As a work of art, it has few rivals 
among modem publications. Were a lecture to be 
given on the structure of the true poetical prose, 
nowhere would it be possible to find more luculent 
examples. Many paragraphs, and even chapters, 
want but the voice to make them discourse most 
eloquent music. 

The " North American Review " for October, 
which contained, by the way, a review of Whea- 
ton*8 " History of the Northmen," from the pen 
of Mr. Irving, in an article written by the dis- 
tinguished Edward Everett, remarks of it : " The 
subjects are all wrought up with great felicity," 
" and are among the most finished and elegant 
specimens of style to be found in the language.** 
I know not whether it was before or after the 
publication of the "Alhambra** that the poet 
Campbell remarked to an American gentleman, 
from whose brother I have the anecdote : 
"Washington Irving has added clarity to the 
English tongue.** 

The "Alhambra** was dedicated to David 
Wilkie, the painter, his companion, as we have 
Been, in many Spanish scenes, though he did not 
accompany him to Granada. When it appeared, 
the author was at Washington, to which city he 
had repaired a few days after the public dinner 
which had welcomed his return, to make his 
bow to the head of the Government, and settle 
his accounts as charge. He wished also to pass 
a little time with the McLanes, from whom he 
had received the most pressing letters of invita- 
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don. and who haA already prepared a room for 
him. Mr. McLane was, at this period of great 
political discord and discontent. Secretaiy of the 
TreasuiT onder Andrew Jackson, who was soon 
to launch his memorable reto at the bOl for the 
renewal of the charter of the Bank of the 
United States, while glancing ominously at the 
imperial State of South Carolina, preparing to 
pass her ordinance of nullification, accompanied 
with threats of secession, and armed hostility and 
deliance to the GoTemment. 

My joomey (he writes to Peter, from Washing- 
ton, June 16) was rapid but delightful, being fot the 
greater part of the way in splendid steamboats, and 
at one place for some distance on a railroad. I slept 
in Philadelphia, and arrived at Washington in the 
erening of the second day. Here I was received 
with acclamation by the McLanes, large and small, 
and have now spent nearly a fortnight with them in 
the most delightM manner. .... 

McLane stands the fatigue and annoyance of his 
station much better than I had anticipated, and 
seems generally in better tone of spirits than he 
was at London. 

I have been most kindly received by the old gen- 
eral, with whom I am much pleased as well as 
amused. As his admirers say, he is truly an old 
Roman — to which I would add, with a little dash of 
the Greek : for I suspect he is as knowing, as I be- 
lieve he is honest, I took care to put m^-self promptly 
on a fair and independent footing with him ; for, in 
expressing warmly and sincerely how much I had 
been gratified by the unsought, but most seasonable 
mark of confidence he had shown me, when he 
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hinted something about a disposition to place me 
elsewhere, I let him know emphatically that I wished 
for nothing more — that my whole desire was to live 
among my countrymen, and to follow my usual pur- 
suits. In fact, I am persuaded that my true course 
is to be master of myself and of my time. Official 
station cannot add to my happiness or respectability, 
and certainly would stand in the way of my literary 
career. 

I have renewed my acquaintance with Clay, who 
looks much better than I had expected to find him, 
and very much like his former self. He tells me he 
has improved greatly in health since he was dismissed 
fcom. office, and finds that it is good for man as well 
as beast to be turned out occasionally to grass. Cer- 
tainly official life in Washington must be harassing 
and dismal in the extreme.^ 

I have been ofi*ered public dinners at Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, but have declined them, as I shall all 
fiirther ceremonials of the kind ; but the general 
manifestation of cordial kindness and good-will I 
have met in all places and at all hands, since my ar- 
rival, is deeply gratifying. 

In the following letter to his brother Peter, 
we have an account of his first meeting with his 
old theatrical fiiend, Thomas A. Cooper, and 
Mary Fairlie, his wife, the " Sophy Sparkle,*' as 

before noted, of " Salmagundi : " — 

Philadelphia, June 2lsL — I have only time to 

1 Henry Clay had been Secretary of State under the Presi- 
dency of John Quincy Adams. The latter, a veteran states- 
man, retired from the chair of state, was now serving his 
coantry as a member of the House of Representatives. Clay 
was in the Senate. 
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write a few hurried lines at long intervals, my time 
and mind are so much engrossed in my present hur- 
ried existence. I left Washington a few days since, 
and stopped a couple of days at Baltimore, where I 
was so much pleased that I have determined to pay 
it a visit of some space in the autumn. 

This morning I was seated at breakfast at the 
public table of the Mansion House, when CJooper 
entered to take his repast. I recognized him in- 
stantly ; indeed, he retains much of his shape and 
look, though the former is a little squarer and heavier. 
I inmiediately accosted him. He took his seat be- 
side me, and we had an interesting dish of chat. 
He was on the point of starting for his home at Bris- 
tol, and invited me to pay his wife and family a visit, 
and return in the afternoon steamboat. So said, so 
done. I took my seat beside him in a light, open 
carriage, with a tall stripling in the uniform of a 
cadet of West Point, whom he introduced as his 
eldest son, and who had much of his mother's coun- 
tenance. I found Mary Fairlie in a pretty cottage 
in the pretty town of Bristol, on the banks of the 
Delaware. She was pale, and thinner than I had 
expected to find her, yet still retaining much of her 
former self. I passed a very agreeable and inter- 
esting day there 

Mary talked much about you, and, like all your 
old friends, expressed the most longing desire to see 
you in this country. After dining with them, I got 
on board a steamboat that was passing at five o'clock, 
and was whisked up to this city in an hour and a 
half. 

New York, June 28<A. — Since writing the fore- 
going, I saw Cooper act a few scenes of Macbeth, 
before a very thin Philadelphia audience. He acted 
much as formerly, excepting rather more slowly and 
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heavily. His form is still fine on the stage, but his 
countenance is muzzy and indistinct. I was engaged 
for the evening, and could only stay to the end of his 
dagger and murder scene. I should think his Mac- 
beth equal to any they have at present in England, 
though this is not saying much. It did not relish 
with me, however, as in the olden time ; but a thin 
and cold-hearted audience is enough to dampen the 
spirit of a performer, and to chill the feelings of a 
spectator. 

Charles Joseph Latrobe and the Count de 
Pourtales, the travelling companions mentioned 
in the following letter, made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Irving at Havre previous to his embarkation, 
and were his fellow passengers across the Atlan- 
tic. They also accompanied him, as wiU be seen 
hereafter, in his roving expedition to the prairies 
of the far West. Latrobe afterward wrote a 
work, entitled " The Rambler in North Amer- 
ica," which was published in London in 1835, 
and inscribed to Washington Irving, *' in token 
of affectionate esteem and remembrance." 

[To Peter Irving^ at Paris.'] 

New York, July 9, 1832. 
My bear Brother : — 

. . . . I wrote to you some days since, 
giving an account of my excursion to Washington. 
Since then I have been for a few days up the Hud- 
son. I set off in company with James Paulding, 
Mr. Latrobe, and the Count de Pourtales, whom I 
have found most agreeable travelling companions. 
We left New York about seven o'clock, in one of 
those great steamboats that are like floating hotels, 
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and we arrived at West Point in about ^ur hours. 
Grouverneur Kemble's barge, with an awning was 
waiting for us, and conveyed us across the river into 
a deep cove to his cottage, which is buried among 
beautiful forest trees. Here we passed three or four 
hot days most luxuriously, lolling on the grass under 
the trees, and occasionally bathing in the river. 
You would be* charmed with Grouvemeur's little re- 
treat; it is quite a bachelor's Elysium. . . . 
From thence we took steamboat, and in a few hours 
were landed at Catskill, where a stage-coach was in 
waiting, and whirled us twelve miles up among the 
mountains to a fine hotel built on the very brow of 
a precipice, and commanding one of the finest pros- 
pects in the world. We remained here until the 
next day, visiting the waterfall, glen, etc., that 
are pointed out as the veritable haunts of Rip Yan 
Winkle. 

This was the author's first visit to the scene 
of his renowned story, published twelve years 
before. " I have little doubt," writes Peter m 
reply, ** but some curious travellers will yet find 
some of the bones of his dog, if they can but hit 
upon the veritable spot of his long sleep." The 
loiter proceeds : — 

Tlic wild scenery of these mountains outdoes all 
my conception of it Leaving the hotel at four 
o'clock in the aflernoon, we took steamboat the 
same evening, and landed in New York at six 
o'clock the next morning, after enjoying a comforta- 
ble night's sleep. In fact, one appears to be wafted 
from place to place in this country as if by magic. 

It will be borne in mind that Peter had left 
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the country in the beginning of 1809, ju8t after 
the invention of steamboats, and that it was alto- 
gether natural in Washington, in writing to him, 
to refer constantly to the changes and improve- 
ments that had tfien place in the country during 
the lapse of twenty-three years in which he had 
been away. At the close of the letter which I 
have quoted in part, he mentions an intended ex- 
cursion to the White Mountains in New Hamp- 
shire, which, says Peter in reply, " are alto- 
gether strangers to me." 

Three weeks later, when he had just returned 
to Tarrytown from a visit to Boston and a tour 
to the White Mountains, he writes to Peter 
(August 3) : — 

At Boston I passed five days, a great part of 
which was in company with Newton and his friends. 
. . . . Here I met with Mr. Latrobe and Count 
Pourtales, and we proceeded on our tour to the 
White Mountains. The journey through the centre 
of New Hampshire was delightful — the roads good, 
the inns good, and the country beautiful beyond ex- 
pectation. A fine medley of lakes and forests, and 
bright, pure running streams. At an inn at the head 
of a fine lake ^ we paused for part of two days. On 
my return to the inn after a ramble, I observed a 
pleasant face smiling at me from the parlor window. 

I entered, and who should it be but Mrs. L , 

who, with our worthy Paris friend of apple-pie 
memory, and their children, was making the same 
tour with myself. I was delighted, as you may sup- 
pose, at the rencontre. We kept together through 
the mountains, when Latrobe and Pourtales left me, 

1 Lake Winnepisaugee, or Winnipisiogee. 
VOL. n. 17 • 
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and made a tour through Yermont, and I took a seat 

in L *s carriage, and proceeded with him down 

the valley of the Connecticut. We followed the 
coarse of that lovely river to Springfield, through a 
continued succession of enchanting scenes ; when I 
parted from them, and made the hest of my way to 
New York. Afler passing a day in the city, which 
is desolate and deserted on account of the cholera, I 
came off* with the Bramin to this place, where a 
great part of the family forces is collected. Here I 
am in a little cottage, in which is Mr. Paris' family, 
and a number of the Bramin's young fry, among 
which are his two oldest daughters, whom I have now 
seen for the first time. 

" The Bramin " was his brother Ebenezer, 
whom, by some whimsical fancy, he now styles 
by this designation, the first written trace of it 
which I meet. ** Brom " and " Captain Great- 
heart" were the ^miliar titles by which, in 
earlier days, he passed among his brothers. 

On the 4th of August he left Tarrytown for 
Saratoga Springs, where he was joined by Latrobe 
and Pourtales, who were to accompany him in a 
tour he was then meditating through the western 
part of the State of New York, but which was 
destined to extend to the remote West Among 
the visitors to the Springs he found many old 
friends, with whom he resumed acquaintance. 
" It quite delights me," he writes to Peter, " to 
find how soon I fall into the current of old 
intimacies, and forget the lapse of years." 

From the Springs he proceeded to Trenton 
Falls, from whence he writes to Peter, August 
15: — 
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This place has risen into notice since your de- 
parture fix>m America. The falls are uncommonly 
beautiful, and are on West Canada Creek, the main 
branch of the Mohawk, within sixteen miles of Utica. 

My tour thus far has been through a continued 
succession of beautiful scenes; indeed the natural 
beauties of the United States strike me infinitely 
more than they did before my residence in Europe. 
The accommodations for travellers also have improved 
in a wonderful degree. In no coimtry out of Eng- 
land have I found such excellent hotels, and such 
good fare, in places remote from cities. I am now 
in a clean, airy, well-furnished hotel, on a hill, with 
a broad, beautiful prospect in front, and forests on 
all the other sides. My travelling companions and 
myself have the house to ourselves. Our table is ex- 
cellent, and we are enjoying as pure and delightful 
breezes as I did in the Alhambra. The murmur 
of the neigboi*ing falls lulls me to a delicious summer 
nap, and in the morning and evening I have glori- 
ous bathing in the clear waters of the little river. 
In fact, I return to all the simple enjoyments of old 
times with the renovated feelings of a schoolboy, and 
have had more hearty, homebred delights of the 
kind since my return to the United States, than I 
have ever had in the same space of time in the 
whole course of my life. 

The cholera — that Asiatic scourge which had 
crossed the Atlantic, in June, to Quebec — was 
at this time extending about the country, and 
spreading great alarm, so that the whole course 
of business, as well as pleasure, was interrupted. 
Many of the towns through which he would have 
to pass would be in the first stage of panic and 
outbreak. This was then the case with Utica, 
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about sixteen miles from Trenton Falls, where 
his letter is dated. " I shall leave that place out 
of my route," he writes, " though hitherto I have 
never avoided the malady, nor shall I do so in 
the course of my tour ; simply observing such 
general diet and habits of living as experience 
has taught me are best calculated to keep my 
system in healthful tone." 




CHAPTER SVin. 

Change of Travelling Plans. — LBttore to Mrs. Paris. — Tour 
Ihroiigti OliiD. — Voyape on Ihe Ohio and MlsaiBBippi. — 
BUokHawk. — TliePniiriaB of the Miesouri. — A Launch 
inlo SaTaga Lift.— Letter to Peter. — Now Orleans.- 
Wmiam C. Preaton. — Sojourn at Washington. — Letter to 
JaniBB K. pBulding. — Lelleri to Gouyeraeur Kemhle from 
Washington. — Return to New York.- Agnm at Haiti- 
more. — Letter Ihenca to Peter Irvhig. — Herman Knick- 
bockor.— Visit la old Dnich Villages in the Neighborhood 
of the Catskill Mountains. — A Knielterbockor Exoorsion 
irilh Mr. Van Buren.- AbridgmBnl of " Columbus" rec- 
ommended as a Claas-hook for the Commoii Schools. 

iJTeH&ylirF.N Mr. Irving set out on this journey, 
WhwI be was meditating a tour in the west- 
[ISfl^l Qi'];, part of the State of New York, 
and in Oliio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. In the 
following letter we And him changing his purpose, 
and embarking ui an extensive expedition into 
the far Weat, beyond the bounds of civilization, 
in t»mpany with one of the three CommiBsioners 
appointed by the Government to treat with dep- 
iitationfl of different tribes of the Indians. The 
Commissioners were to readezvoua at Fort Gib- 
eon, seven hundred miles up the Arkansas. It 
was an opportunity to see the aborigines of 
America in their own wild territory, too tempting 
to be resisted. 
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\To Mrs, Paris, at New York.'] 

Cincinnati, September 2, 1832. 
My dear Sister: — 

You have no doubt heard from our brother E. L 
of the alteration, or rather extension of my travel- 
ling plans, in consequence of which I shall accom- 
pany the Commissioners on their expedition into the ; 
territories west of the Mississippi, to visit and hold 
conferences with the emigrating Indian tribes. The 
Commissioner, Mr. Ellsworth, who invited me to this 
journey, and whom I accidentaUy met on board of a 
steamboat on Lake Erie, is a very gentlemanly and 
amiable person, and an excellent travelling com- 
panion. I have also my ^old fellow-travellers, Mr. 
Latrobe and the young Count Pourtales, who are 
delighted with the idea of travelling on horseback 
through the forests and prairies, camping in tents 
at nights, and hunting deer, buffaloes, and wild tur- 
keys. We have made a very interesting tour 
through Ohio. We landed at Ashtabula, a small 
place on the shore of Lake Erie. From thence we 
proceeded along the ridge road parallel to the lake 
to Cleveland, and thence through the centre of the 
State to this city, where we arrived last evening. I 
have been greatly delighted with the magnificent 
woodland scenery of Ohio, and with the exuberant 
fertility of the soil, which will eventually render this 
State a perfect garden spot. When the forests are 
cleared away, however, the country will be a vast 
plain, diversified here and there by a tract of rolling 
hills ; and nothing will compensate for the loss of 
those glorious trees, which now present the sublime 
of vegetation. 

In the course of our journey we diverged from 
the direct route, to visit one of those stupendous 
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and mysterious Indian antiquities which are among 
the wonders of the land. Immense ramparts and 
mounds of earth extending for miles, that must have 
required the united labors of a vast multitude, and 
have been intended to protect some important city 
or some populous region. These works are now in 
the depths of thick forests, overgrown with trees 
that are evidently the growth of centuries. Noth- 
ing relative to them remains in Indian tradition, nor 
is the construction of such vast works in any way 
compatible with the habits and customs of any of 
our aboriginal tribes. You may imagine what a 
subject for speculation and reverie the sight of such 
monuments presents in the silent bosom of the wil- 
derness. 

We shall leave Cincinnati very probably the day 
after to-morrow. Indeed, I remain as brief a time as 
possible in towns and cities, for the attentions I 
meet with are oflen rather irksome and embarrassing 
than otherwise. I went into the theatre, last even- 
ing, to see the acting of Mrs. Drake, with which I 
was wonderfully delighted, when, to my astonish- 
ment and dismay, the manager came out between 
the acts, and announced that I was in the house. 
As you partake of the nervous sensibility of the 
£unily, you may conceive how I felt on finding all 
eyes thus suddenly turned upon me. I have since 
had a note from the manager, requesting me to visit 
the theatre on Tuesday evening, and to permit him 
to announce it. I have declined it, of course, and 
have induced my companions to hasten our depar- 
ture, that I may escape from all further impor- 
tunities of the kind. 

I hope my countrymen may not think I slight 
their proffers of kindness and distinction ; no one can 
value their good opinion more highly ; but I have a 
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fihrinVing aversion from being made an object of 
perstmal notorietr, that I cannot oonqaer. .... 

I hope yon will take care of my little man John 
during my absence. See that he is well clad, well 
schooled, and well driUed. Keep him with yoo, if 
he is nsefid to you, and let brother £. L chaige to 
my account all expenses fcK* his maintenance, cloth- 
ing, etc 

The ^ little man " alluded to was a German 
lad of about eleven years of age, who crossed the 
water with Mr. Irving. The latter conceived a 
liking for him on shipboard, and took him in his 
employ. He remained with him for three years, 
when he went with his Either to try his fortunes 
in Illinois, where, with a loan from Mr. Irving 
of one hundred dollars, he entered eighty acres 
of laud. Some years afterward he made a visit 
to Sunnyside, the father of sundry children, and 
with the hnndred dollars advanced to him by Mr. 
Imng transmuted, by Western alchemy, into sev- 
enty thousand. 

[To Mrs. Parts.] 

St. Louis, Mo., September 13, 1832. 

My dear Sister: — 

I wrote to you from Cincinnati, which place I left 
in a steamboat on the 3d inst., and arrived the next 
day at Louisville, Ky. There we embarked in an- 
other steamboat, and continued down the Ohio to 
its confluence with the Mississippi, when we ascended 
the latter river to this place, where we arrived late 
last night. Our voyage wds prolonged by our re- 
peatedly running aground in the Ohio from the low* 
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the greater part of twenty-four houra. The last 
evening of our voyage we were nearly run down and 
sent to the bottom by a huge steamboat, the Fe^ 
tour Slone, which came Burging down the river un- 
der the impetus of " high pressure " and a rapid 
current. Fortunately our pilot maDaged the hchn so 
as to receive the blow obliquely, which tore away 
part of a wheel, and staved in all tLiQ upper worki of 
one Bide of our boat. IVe made aldft to limp 
through the remainder of our voyage, which was but 
about twelve miles. I have been charmed with 
the grand scenery of these two mighty rivers. We 
have had splendid weather to see them in — golden 
Butuhiny days, and sei'ene moonlight nights. The 
magnificence of the Western forests is quite beyond 
iny anticipations ; such gigantic treea, rising like 
stupendous columns — and then ibe abundance of 
fiowers and flowering shrubs 

I am writing late at night, and with difficulty, for 
I have unluckily strained the fingers of my right 
hand a few dayg since, so that I can scarcely hold a 
pen. Good night. 

September 1 Sift. — Since writing the Ibregoing, I 
have been to Fort Jefferson, about nine miles from 
this, to see the famous Black Hawk, and his fellow 
chiefi, taken in the recent Indian war. Thia re- 
doubtable Black Hawk, who makes such a figure in 
our newapapera, is an old man, upward of seventy, 
emaciated and enfeebled by the sufferings he has ex- 
perienced, and by a touch of cholera. He has a, 
small, well-lbrmed head, with an aquiline nose, a good 
expression of eye ; and a physicinn present, who is 
given to craniology, perceived the oi^n of benev- 
olence strongly developed, though I believe the old 
chieftain stands accused of many cruelties. His 
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brotheivin-law, the prophet, is a strong, stout man, 
and much voonger. He is considered the most cul- 
pahle agent in fomenting the late disturbance ; thoogh 
I find it extremelv difficult, eren when so near the 
seat of action, to get at the right story of these feuds 
between the white and the red men, and my sympa- 
thies go strongly with the latter. 

[To Mrs. Paris.] 

Iin>EPEXDENCS, M(K, September 96, 1882. 

My dear Sister : — 

We arrived at this place the day before yesterday, 
after nine days' travelling on horseback from St. 
Louis. Our journey has been a very interesting 
one, leading us across fine prairies and through noble 
forests, dotted here and there by farms and log- 
houses, at which we found rough but wholesome and 
abundant fare, and very civil treatment. Many 
parts of these prairies of the Missouri are extremely 
beautifiil, resembling cultivated countries, embellished 
with parks and groves, rather than the savage rude- 
ness of the wilderness. 

Yesterday I was out on a deer hunt in the vicinity 
of this place, which led me through some scenery 
that only wanted a castle, or a gentleman's seat here 
and there interspersed, to have equaled some of the 
most celebrated park scenery of England. 

The fertility of all this Western country is truly 
astonishing. The soil is like that of a garden, and 
the luxuriance and beauty of the forests exceed any 
that I have seen. We have gradually been advan- 
cing, however, toward rougher and rougher life, and 
are now at a little straggling frontier village, that 
has only been five years in existence. From hence, 
in the course of a day or two, we take our departure 
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southwardly, and shall soon bid adieu to civilization, 
and encamp at night in our tents. My health is 
good, though I have been much affected by the 
change of climate, diet, and water since my arrival 
in the West. Horse exercise, however, always 
agrees with me. I enjoy my journey exceedingly, 
and look for still greater gratification in the part 
which is now before me, which will present much 
greater wildness and novelty. The climax will be 
our expedition with the Osages to their huntings 
grounds, and the sight of a buffalo hunt. 

[To Mrs, ParisJ] 

Fort Gibson, Ark., October 9, 1832. 
My dear Sister : — 

I arrived here yesterday afternoon in excellent 
health, after ten or eleven days' travel from Inde- 
pendence, from whence I last wrote to you. Our 
journey has lain almost entirely through the vast 
prairies, or open grassy plains which extend over all 
these frontiers, diversified occasionally by beautiful 
groves, and deep fertile bottoms along the streams of 
water. We have encamped almost every night, ex- 
cepting when we stopped at the Missionary estab- 
lishments scattered here and there in this vast 
wilderness. The weather has been beautifiil. We 
have encountered but one rainy night and one thun- 
der storm. I have found sleeping in a tent a very 
sweet and healthy kind of repose, and have been in 
fine condition ever since I left Independence. It 
is now upward of three weeks since I left St. Louis 
and took to travelling on horseback, and it has 
agreed with me admirably. On arriving at this 
post, I found that a mounted body of rangers, nearly 
a hundred, had set off two days before to make a 
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o tlie West and South, tiirough the tdid 
lotriea, by way of protecting the Meudlj 
□ Lave gone lo the buffalo hunting, and 
the Pawnee lodiajis, who arc the wan- 
dering Arabs of the West, and continually on the 
maraud. Colonel EllBworth and myself have detei^ 
mined to eet off to-morrow morning in the track of 
this party. We shall be escorted by a dozen ( 
fourteen horsemen, so that we ebaU have nothing ti 
apprehend &om any Btroggling gang of F 
and we shall have three or four Indians with 1 
as guides and interpreters, besidee the servants t 
have nccompanied us hitherto. A couple of Creek 
Indians have been dispatched by the commander of 
this fort to overtake the party of rangers, and order 
tbeu to await our coming up with them, which we 
expect to effect in the course of three days ; and to 
find them in the buffalo range on the Little Bed 

River I am in Lopes that we may be 

able to fall in with some wandering band of P 
iiees in a fi'iendly maimer, as I have a great deu) 
to see some of that warlike and vagrant race, 
shall have a Fawnee captive woman willi us a 
interpreter. 

You see, 1 am completely launched in savage li 
and am likely to continue in it for some weeks I 
come. I am extremely excited and interested t 
this wild country, and the wild scenes and people lii 
which 1 am surrounded. 

I am uncertain whether Mr. Latrobe and Pom; 
tales will acuompany me on this further tour, 
them about forty miles behind, at one of the i 
cies, and Oiey have not yet arrived here, though tl 
probably will in the course of the day. I a 
in great hastCj having all my preparations to make. J 
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[To Mrs, Paris,'] 

Gbeenpoikt, near the Red Fobk of the Arkansas, 

October 18, 1832. 
My dear Sister ; — 

I wrote to you when about to start from Fort Gib- 
son, under an escort, to join the exploring party of 
rangers. We came up with them, in the course of 
three or four days, on the banks of the Arkansas. 
The whole troop crossed that river the day before 
yesterday, some on rafts, some fording. Our own 
immediate party have a couple of half-breed Indians 
as servants, who understand the Indian customs. 
They constructed a kind of boat or raft out of a 
buffalo skin, on which Mr. Ellsworth and myself 
crossed at several times, on the top of about a hun- 
dredweight of luggage — an odd way of crossing a 
river a quarter of a mile wide. 

We are now on the borders of the Pawnee country, 
a region untraversed by white men, except by solitar}'- 
trappers. We are leading a wild life, depending upon 
game, such as deer, elk, bear, for food, encamping on 
the borders of brooks, and sleeping in the open air 
imder trees, with outposts stationed to guard us 
against any surprise by the Indians. 

We shall probably be three weeks longer on this 
tour. Two or three days bring us into the buffalo 
range, where we shall have grand sport hunting. 
We shall also be in the range of wild horses. 

I send this letter by a party of the men who have 
to return to escort two or three sick men, who have 
the measles and fevers. The rest of the camp is 
well, and our own party in high spirits. I was never 
in finer health, or enjoyed myself more, and the idea 
of exploring a wild country of this magnificent char- 
acter is very exciting. 
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I write at the moment of marching. The horses 
are all saddled, and the bugle sounds for mounting. 
€rod bless you. I shall not have another opportu- 
nity of writing until I return to the garrison of Fort 
Gibson. We are far beyond any civilized habitation, 
or even an Indian village. 

Love to all. Your brother, 

Washington Irving. 

[To Mrs, Paris,'] 

Montgomery's Point, Mouth of the Arkansas, ") 
Mississippi River, November 16, 1832. y 

My dear Sister : — 

I arrived safe and sound at Fort Gibson about a 
week since, after thirty-one days* tour in the wilder- 
ness west of the Territory. Our tour was a very 
rough but a very interesting and gratifying one, part 
of the time through an unexplored country. We led 
a complete hunter's life, subsisting upon the prod- 
uce of the chase, camping by streams or pools, and 
sleeping on skins and blankets in the open air ; but 
we were all in high health ; and, indeed, nothing is 
equal to such a campaign, to put a man in full health 

and spirits We got out of flour, salt, 

sugar, etc., and had to eat our meat without bread 
or seasoning, and drink our coffee without sweeten- 
ing. Our horses were tired down by the pasturage 
being withered, and by their having been coursed 
after buffaloes and wild horses. Some of them had 
to be left behind ; and those of us who brought 
back our horses to the fort, had to walk, and lead 
them for the greater part of the three or four last 
days.^ The very evening of my arrival at Fort 

^ In a letter to Peter, he mentions that thongh they had an 
occasional alarm, they passed through the comitry without 
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Gibson a steamboat came up the river, and was to 
return down it the next day. I took advantage of 
it, and embarked, and have just put my foot on shore 
at this place this morning. The steamboat proceeds 
down the Mississippi, in the course of an hour or 
two, for New Orleans, and I think of continuing on 
in her, to be governed in my fiiture movements by 
the reports I shall receive of the health of New 
Orleans, and the facilities of proceeding from that 
place on my route homeward, where I am now very 
anxious to arrive 

He continued down the Mississippi in the 
steamboat in which he had descended the Arkan- 
sas to New Orleans, where, . he writes to Peter 
from Washington, — 

I passed a few days very pleasantly. It is one of 
the most motley and amusing places in the United 
States — a mixture of America and Europe. The 
French part of the city is a counterpart of some 
provincial French town ; and the levee, or esplanade 
along the river, presents the most whimsical groups 
of people of all nations, castes, and colors — French, 
Spanish, half-breeds, Creoles, mulattoes, Kentuckians, 
etc., etc. I passed a couple of days with Judge 
M , Mrs. McLane's brother, on his sugar plan- 
tation, just at the time they were making sugar. 

From New Orleans I set off in the mail stage, 
through Mobile, and proceeded through Alabama, 

seeing a single Pawnee. '* I brought oflf, however," he adds, 
" the tongue of a buffalo, of my own shooting, as a trophy of 
my hunting, and am determined to rest my renown as a hun- 
ter upon that exploit, and never to descend to meaner game,'* 
The particulars of this feat will be found in his Tour on the 
Prairies, published in 1835. 
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Georgia, South and North Carolina, and Virgini? 
to this plwe — a long and ratlier dreary journey, 
travelling frequently day and night, and mavh of 
the road through jiine tbrcsts in the winter seawn. 
At Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, I sought 
our IHend Preston, who reaidea in that plaice, is a 
member of the Legislature, and one of the leailers 

of the aullifiers I passed a day most 

cordially with him, talking and laughing over old 
times, and recalling the scenes and personages of 
our rambles. 

[This was William C. Pi-eaton, the brilliant orator, 
fbnnerly travelling companion of himself and Peter 
in Scotland and England.] 

Preston spoke of yon with the most lively regard, 
and called to mind a host of your pleasantries, I 
dined with him at Governor Hamilton's, the nullify- 
ing Governor, whom I had known when a, young 
man at New York, and who is a perfect gentleman, 
but a Hotspur in politics. It is really lamentable ti 
see such a fine set of gallant fellows as these li 
ing nul lifters are, so madly in the wrong. 

Governor Hamilton had just then transmitteoT 
to the Legislature of South Carolina bis messn^s, 
incloaing the nullifying edict (." ~ 
of its people, ajid invoking the cooperadoi 
the two branches to carry into effect this I 
ure of peaceable redress, for he claimed it 
eaaentially of a pacific character. Whei 
Irving took leave, the Governor gave him a 
invitatioD to " come soon " aud see him a 
"0 yes ! " was the playful h 
"I'll come with the first troops." 

Mr. Irving arrived in Washington just befi^ 
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the President issued his proclamation of Decem- 
ber 10, generally understood to be the produc- 
tion of his distinguished Secretary of State, 
Edward Livingston, containing an able exposi- 
tion of the nullifying question, and of the Con- 
stitution of the country, and furnishing to South 
Carolina a significant intimation of the fallacy of 
any hopes of annulling peaceably within her lim- 
its a law of the General Government. He was 
hastening back from his prolonged tour to pass a 
Christmas among his family and friends, and had 
intended to stop but two or three days in Wash- 
ington; yet he found it such "an interesting 
place to see public characters," and the " crisis " 
so "interesting," that he was induced to linger 
here, with the exception of a brief excursion to 
Baltimore, during the remaining term of Con- 
gress, a period of three months. " I am very 
pleasantly situated," he writes. " I have a very 
snug, cheery, cosy room in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of McLane's, and take my meals at his 
house, and in fact, make it my home. I have 
thus the advaritage of a family circle (and that a 
delightful one) and the precious comfort of a 
little bachelor retreat and sanctum sanctorum, 
where I can be as lonely and independent as I 
please." 

I give some letters and passages of letters 
written during this interval: — 

\To Peter Irving.'] 

McLane is hard worked by his office, but it is a 
kind of work that agrees with him, and he is gener- 

VOL. II. 18 
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ally in better health, looks, and spirits than he was 
at London. 

I found Gouvemeur Eemble here, to my great sur- 
prise. He had business at the War Department, 
being a great contractor for founding cannon, etc. 
He has been consulted, also, by tiie Committee of 
Ways and Means, of which Gulian C. Yerplanck is 
chairman, in the formation of a bill for the reduc- 
tion of the tariff. I hope such a bill may be de- 
vised and carried as will satisfy the moderate part 
of the nullifiers ; but I confess I see so many ele- 
ments of sectional prejudice, hostility, and selfish- 
ness stirring and increasing in activity and acrimony 
in this country, that I begin to doubt strongly of the 
long existence of the general Union. 

The following is addressed to his old friend and 
early literary associate, James K. Paulding, then 
Navy Agent at New York, whom some were 
seeking to displace, from his want of due sub- 
serviency to the behests of party. 

WASHmoTON, Januaiy 3, 1833. 
My dear Paulding : — 

I have just returned from an interview with the 
President on the subject of the rumor of your re- 
moval from office. He assured me it was the first 
word he had heard on the subject; and had you 
heard the terms in which he spoke of your ofiGicial 
conduct, you would feel not merely secure of your 
office, but proud of holding it, guaranteed by such 
sentiments. The more I see of this old cock of the 
woods, the more I relish his game qualities. 

As to rumors, they are as numerous as they are 
absurd. Gouverneur's particular friend, Bankhead, 
the British charge (Tqffaires, has just returned from 
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New York, very gravely charged with one concern- 
ing myself; namely, that I was to marry Miss j 

and receive the appointment of Postmaster of New 
York ! Now either the lady or the office would be 
a sufficient blessing for a marrying or an office- 
craving man ; but God help me 1 I should be as 

much bothered with the one as with the other 

With affectionate regards to Grertrude and the 
^onily, I am, my dear James, yours ever. 

Washington Irving. 

The following is in reply to a letter of Kem- 
ble, invoking his aid in inducing Leslie to accept 
the offer of the Professorship of Design at the 
Military Academy at West Point : — 

[To Gouvemeur Kemble,'] 

Washinoton. January 18, 1883. 
My dear EJsMBLE : — 

. . . . I will write to Leslie, and state to him 
what advantages he will have in fixing himself at 
West Point ; though I shall cautiously refrain from 
giving any advice or using any persuasion in the 
matter. It is a delicate and responsible thing to 
influence a man in a measure that is to change his 
whole situation and course of life. I think it doubt- 
ful whether he will accept. For my own part, few 
things would give me equal pleasure to having him 
on this side of the Atlantic, and in my neighbor- 
hood.^ .... 

Charles Eemble and his talented daughter are 
here, turning the heads of young and old. I find 
they became very sociable with you, and speak of 
you with great regard. 

1 Leslie did accept the position, but only to retain it for thQ 
brief period of six months, when he returned to England. 
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Grod bless you, my dear Kemble. I hope to be 
with you before long. 

Yours ever, 

Washington Irving. 

A week later he writes to the same corre- 
spondent from Washington. 

My dear EJSMBLE : — 

. . . . An attempt is making to bring the 
subject of the tariff to a close in the House this 
week, by night sessions. I feel extremely doubtftd, 
however, of the bill being carried. The bragga- 
docio speeches and proceedings of South Carolina 
have raised a spirit of indignation among many who 
would otherwise be inclined to redress the grievances 
complained of, and this feeling is taken advantage of 
by those interested for the manufacturers. 

I understand that Crovemor Ha}nie is making 
every preparation for warlike measures. I hope and 
trust that this will all turn out a game of brag ; at 
any rate, the measures taken by the General Gov- 
ernment are such as to entangle the nullifiers in all 
kinds of financial and fiscal difficulties, and to make 
any act of hostility plainly proceed from themselves. 

I think I shall remain here a few days longer, to 
hear the outbreaking which will take place on Mon- 
day next, and which must call all the champions of 
the different creeds into the field, and elevate the 
standards of the new parties that are to spring out 
of this great conflict. 

I am, my dear Kemble, yours ever, 

Washington Irving. 

The " outbreaking " was to take place on a 
discussion of certain resolutions offered by John 
C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, declaratory of 
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the powers of the Government and the States, 
and involving the question whether a single State 
had power to annul the laws enacted by a whole 
nation. How deeply it interested him, we find 
from the following letter to his brother Peter, 
written after his return to his native city, from 
which he had been absent more than seven 
months, seeing, during that period, more of his 
own country and its prominent characters, than 
most persons would see in a lifetime. 

New York, April 1, 1833. 
My dear Brother : — 

I am shocked, when I look back upon the long 
time I have suffered to elapse without writing to 
you ; but, indeed, indeed I could not help it. I have 
been so completely bewildered by the variety of 
scenes, circumstances, and persons crowding upon 
my attention, that for months past I have lost all 
command of my time or my thoughts. The period 
that has passed since my arrival in this country has 
been one of the greatest and most delightful excite- 
ment I have ever experienced, and the excitement 
still continues, and unfits me for any cahn applica- 
tion. Wherever I go, too, I am received with a 
cordiality, I may say an affection, that keeps my 
heart full and running over. 

My sojourn in Washington prolonged itself through 
the whole session. I became so deeply interested in 
the debates of Congress, that I almost lived in the 
capitol. The grand debate in the Senate occupied 
my mind as intensely for three weeks, as did ever 
a dramatic representation. I heard almost every 
speech, good and bad, and did not lose a word of 
any of the best. I think my close attendance on 
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the legislative halis has given me ai 

with the nature and operation of o 

and the character and concerns ol" the varioiiB parts 

of the Union, that I could not have learned ftom 

books for ycara. 

Aft«r leaving Washington, I got detained i 
delightfully at Baltimore for three weeka hy tl 
extreme hospitali^ of the iobabitaate. 

It waa during this visit to Baltjmore that I 
vaaAe the acquaintance of John P. Keimedj, i 
had lately risen iatn fiime as the author of *^ Sw 
low Baru," and wilh whom bis acquaintance b< 
ripened into lasting intimacy. 

On the 15lh of A|>ril, two or Ihree weeks a 
his return to New Tork, lie writes to Peter : — "^ 

Since my return, I have heen going the rounds d 
dinners, etc, until I am as jaded as I was in Loib^n 

don Time and mind are cut up with 

ine like chopped hay, and I am good for nolhii^, 
and shall be good Ibr nothing for eome time to coine, 
M tnuvh am I harassed by the chiiraa of eocioty. 

Soon after the date of this extract he set oC 
on on excursion to the South, to visit the upper 
part of Virginia, aoeompanicd hy his nephew, Jahn 
T. Iriin^ Jr. At Washington they heard of tbe 
assault of Lienleniwt Randolph upon the natioo'a 
diief magistrate — an indignity perpetrated <m 
board of the steamboat as she stopped at Alexan- 
dria on her way to Fredericksbui^, where the 
Fn^ident was proceeding to lay the comer-etone 
of a mooumeni about to be erected to the mother 
of Washington. Mr. Irring arrived at Fredericks- 
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burg in the afternoon, after the ceremony of lay- 
ing the comer-stone had been concluded. 

I saw a good deal of the President that evening, 
and the next morning [he writes to Peter, from 
Baltimore, May 17]. The old gentleman was still 
highly exasperated at the recent outrage offered him 
by Lieutenant Randolph, of which, ere this reaches 
you, you will have beard and read, usque ad naur 
seam. 

It is a brutal transaction, which I cannot think of 
without indignation, mingled with a feeling of. almost 
despair, that our national character should receive 
such crippling wounds from the hands of our own 
citizens. 

From Fredericksburg he proceeded to Char- 
lottesville, where he visited the Jefferson Univer- 
sity, and had to fight off from an invitation to a 
public dinner on the part of the students. Pursu- 
ing his journey, he crossed the Blue Ridge, but 
unfortunately, at this interesting point of his tour, 
the weather changed, and he traversed the moun- 
tain in a heavy rain, that shut up the whole 
prospect, and harassed him with small intermis- 
sion during his continuance in the valley. He 
returned to New York in time to be present on 
the arrival of President Jackson on his Northern 
tour. 

The reception of the President, yesterday [he 
writes to Peter from New York, June 13], was one 
of the finest spectacles I ever witnessed. I accom- 
panied the Corporation, and a large body of the 
citizens, in a superb steamboat to Brunswick, to 
meet him. The ceremonials you will see in the 
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papers; but you can hardly form an idea of the 
increased splendor given to spectacles of the kind 
by our steamboats, and the increased population and 
beauty of our city. 

On the 31st of July he is about leaving his 
" quarters at Oscar's very pretty country box, 
about two miles below Tarrytown," to go to 
Saratoga Springs for a few days to take the wa- 
ters, being a little out of order from a late acci- 
dent, in being thrown from his gig. After a 
fortnight's visit to the Springs, where he met 
with many old friends, and formed several very 
agreeable acquaintances, he made an excursion 
to Schaghticoke, and visited Herman Knicker- 
bocker, whom he had known at Washington 
about twenty years before, when he was Con- 
gressman, and with whom the name still formed 
a bond of fellowship. " I foxmd him with a house- 
ful of children," he writes to Peter, " living hos- 
pitably, and filling various stations — a judge, a 
farmer, a miller, a manufacturer, a politician, etc., 
etc. He received me with open arms, and I only 
escaped from his hospitality by promising to come 
another time, and spend a day or two with him." 

He afterward proceeded down the river to 
Bangston, where he passed a day in looking 
about the neighborhood, and visiting the old 
Dutch villages on the skirts of the Catskill 
Mountains — scenes in his story of " Rip Van 
Winkle " now explored for the first time. 

It is an amusing fact in this connection, that 
not long before his death, Mr. Irving received a 
letter of inquiry from a young lad at Catskill, 
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informiDg him that he had " lately been engaged 
in jarguing with a very old gentleman " whether, 
in his *' beautiful tale of ' Rip Van Winkle,* " he 
referred " to the village of Catskill or Kingston," 
and appealing to him as the only adequate au- 
thority to settle the disputed question. "He 
little dreamt," said Mr. Irving, in exhibiting the 
letter, " when I wrote the story, I had never been 
on the Catskills." I think the reader will enjoy 
the concealed humor of his reply, though I fear 
it must have been somewhat perplexing to the 
ingenuous lad, whose " desire for knowledge " had 
prompted the inquiry. 

SuNNTSiDE, February 5, 1858. 
Dear Sir : — 

I can give you no other information concerning 
the localities of the story of " Rip Van Winkle,'* than 
is to be gathered from the manuscript of Mr. Knick- 
erbocker, published in the " Sketch Book." Perhaps 
he left them purposely in doubt. I would advise you 
to defer to the opinion of the " very old gentleman " 
with whom you say you had an argument on the 
subject. I think it probable he is as accurately in- 
formed as any one on the matter. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Washington Irving. 

Mr. Irving had been so much in motion since 
his return to his native country, that he had lit- 
tle opportunity to resume his long-interrupted 
literary occupations. It might seem, from the 
tone of the following reply, that his brother 
Ebenezer was becoming a little anxious that he 
should get to work again with his pen. His 
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brother felt increased anxiety, also, that the Leg- 
islature of New York had recently recommended 
his abridgment of " Columbus " as a class-book 
for the common schools — a measure which he 
thought likely to produce him an ample revenue 
out of that single work, if proper arrangements 
were made to have the recommendation acted 
upon. • 

The reply is dated from Washington, whither 
he had gone to combat a disposition of his friend, 
McLane, to resign his seat in the Cabinet. 

Washikoton, October 7, 1883. 
My dear Brother : — 

. . . . I want to get to work as much as you 

can wish me to do so, but God knows my mind and 

time are so cut up and engrossed, that I am almost 

in despair of ever getting quiet again. I hope the 

Abridgment may turn out in any degree profitable ; 

but it has to work its way, I apprehend, through a 

world of trickery and counter management. 

The following to Peter glances at another 
Knickerbocker excursion with Mr. Van Buren : — 

[To Peter Irving. '] 

New York, October 28, 1833. 
My dear Brother : — 

I have received several letters from you of late, 
which, in consequence of my interrupted and irregu- 
lar life, have not been punctually answered. I have 
been moving about almost incessantly during the 
summer and autumn, visiting old scenes about the 
Hudson. I made a delightful journey with Mr. 
Van Buren in an open carriage from Kinderhook to 
Poughkeepsie, then crossing the river to the country 
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about the foot of the Catskill Mountains, and so fh>m 
Esopus, by Goshen, Hayerstraw, Tappan, Hacken- 
sack, to Communipaw — an expedition which took 
two weeks to complete, in the course of which we 
visited curious old Dutch places and Dutch families. 
I then made a rapid move to Washington to be with 
Mr. McLane during a crisis of the Cabinet, when he 
was much disposed to resign — a measure which 
would have been very injurious to his interests and 

happiness 

I am now getting at home upon American themes, 
and the scenes and characters I have noticed since 
my return begin to assume a proper tone and form 
and grouping in my mind, and to take a tinge from 
my imagination. 

Ten days later, November 8, he writes to the 
same brother : — 

I am busy with my pen, and feel that I shall 
work a great deal, and produce much new matter, 
beside setting loose much manuscript that has lain 
for some time by me, in a manner bound up. 

When I get all my copy-rights in my hands again, 
which will be in about a year, they will be a new 
source of profit. Independent of all this, I now 
begin to feel confidence that my Abridgment is going 
to be, of itself, a steady and handsome revenue. 

These sanguine anticipations of profit from the 
Abridgment of " Columbus "were not destined to 
be realized. The Carvills, in consideration of 
four hundred dollars, had, in the previous April, 
released his agent, Ebenezer Irving, from the 
conditions of their agreement for the unexpired 
time, which extended to June 30, 1834 ; but the 
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dUBculties of getting it into complete circnlation, 
from the rivalahips of other school books, made 
the recommendatioD of the Legislature to some 
extant a nullity. 
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_ LUthor'a First Notion of " Ajtorin." — A Nomination to 
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— The " Crayon MiacellanlSB." — Publication and Reocp- 
lion of the " Tour on the Prairies." — American and English 
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for » Term of Seren Teara. — No. II, of the "Crayon 
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sidain Embryo. — No. III. of the "Crayon Mieceltany." — 
The" LcpfndsortheConiiHesI of Spain,"— Its publication. 

— The Worltmen hmy upon bia Cottago. 

B^^ I'ASS over the first portion of this 
OS Ml jear, which waa spent in the bosom of 
^S^m 'b^ domestic cirde nt No, 3 Bridge 
Street, the residence of hu brother Ebenezer, with 
the exception of a flying visit to Philadelphia in 
Jim«, in the course of which he picked up his 
material for Ralph Ringwood, and a few snmmer 
excoraiona, nnd come at once to the following 
letters to myself, in which lie broaches the subject 
of "Astoria" — the work which lie gave to the 
public in 1836, and which was to link his name 
with the region beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
"where rolls the Oregon." 

These letters were addressed to me at Jackson- 
rille. El., to which place I had gone from my 
native city, New York, the preceding year At 
the date of the first I had been meditating a visit 
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to New York, though not with the intenlioli of 
remaining as ibe letter suppoaea. 

[To Pierre Matxro /mnj.] 

Ke^- Yukh, ScplQinbei 15, 1831. 
Mr DEAR PlERBB! 

. . . John Jacob Aator is eittremel^ desir- 
ous of haTiDg a work written on thq subject of liis 
Gettleroent of Astoria, at tlie moul^ of ColumiHa 
Blver ; something that might take with tliQ reading 
world, and secure to him the reputatiaa of having 
originated the enterprise and founded the colonj 
that are likely to have such important rcsulia in llie 
history of commerce and colonization. 

The old geDtltiman has applied to me repeatedly 
in the matter, oSeriog to tiirnish abundance of ma- 
terials in letters, journals, and verbal narratives, and 
to paj liberally ibr time and troable. I have felt 
aware that a work might be written on the subject 
full of curious and entertaining matter, compn^Dg 
adventurous expeditions by sea and land, scene* hft- 
yond the Bocky Mountains, incidents and scenes iQiu- 
trative of Indian character, and of that aingidsr and 
Imt hltle known class, the traders and voyageura at 
the Fur Companies. Still I am bo much. engrosKd 
with other plans, that 1 have not time for the exam- 
ination of papers, the digesting of various matuialt^ 
etc., and have stood aloof from the undertaking 
though sljll keeping the matter open. 

Since 1 have heard of your inclination to return bi 
Kew York, however, it has occurred to me that yon 
might be disposed to take (his subject in hand; to 
f^ollate the various documents, collect verbal informa- 
tion, and reduce the whole to such form that I might 
be able to dress it up advantageously, and with ItttlB 
labor, tat the press. 
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iterview which I had witli Mr. Alitor, a 
2ay or two sinye, in which he laid betbre me a_»ari- 
etj' of doc'umeats, I accordingly atatcd to him my in- 
ability at present to give the auhject the labor that 
woald bu requisite, but the posaibility that you might 
aid me in the nay I have mentioned ; in which case 
I should have no objection to putting the finishing 
hand to the woric. The old gentleman caugbt at 
the idea, and begged me to write to you immediately. 
He said he would be willing to pay you whatever 
might be deemed proper tor your services, and that, 
if any profit resulted from the sale of the work, it 
irould belong, of course, to the authors. 

I lay thin matter lieforo you, to be cousidercd in 
contrast or connection with your other plans. If 
you take it in hand, it will turnish yon with employ- 
ment fiir at least a year, and I shall take care to se- 
cure your being well paid lor your current time and 
labor ; the ultimate profits of the work may be a 
matter of after arrangement between as. 

Mr. Astor is a strong-miiided man, and one from 
nbose conversation moeh curious information is to 
be derived. He feols the want of occupation and 
amusement, and thinks he may find something of 
both in the progress of this work. You would fi»d 
him very kindly disposed, for he was au early friend 
of your father, for whose memory he entertains great 
regard ; and he has always been on terms of intimacy 
with your uncle Peter and myself, besides knowing 
more or less oi' others of our family. Ilalleck, the 
poet, resides a great deal with him at present, hav- 
ing a handsome salary for conducting his afiairs. 

When you have thought over this matter and 
made up your mind, let me hear from you. If yon 
determine in favor of it the sooner you come on the 
better. I have enterttuned the matter thus far for 
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your sake, having no care about it for myself: de- 
cide, therefore, as you think fit, or as your inclination 
prompts 

To this letter I replied, that I should think 
favorably of the enterprise, if my share of the 
work could be performed in the period specified, 
and I could be assured of two thousand dollars 
for my cooperation, rejecting all idea of advantage 
or remuneration from the sale of the work itself. 

To this Mr. Irving responded as follows : — 

New York, October 29, 1834. 
My dear Pierre : — 

I received, a few days since, your letter of Oc- 
tober 5th, which gives me to suppose that you would 
undertake the task proposed to you, provided you 
could be sure of a compensation of two thousand dol- 
lars. I have since had a definite conversation with 
Mr. Aster, and fixed your compensation at three 
thousand dollars. 

Now for the nature of the work, and the aid that 
will be required of you. My present idea is to call 
the work by the general name of " Astoria ** — the 
name of the settlement made by Mr. Astor at the 
mouth of Columbia River ; under this head to give not 
merely a history of his great colonial and commer- 
cial enterprise, and of the fortunes of hb colony, but 
a Ixxly of information concerning the whole region 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, on the borders of Co- 
lumbia River, comprising the adventures, by sea and 
land, of traders, trappers, Indian warrioirs, hunters, 
etc. ; their habits, characters, persons, costumes, etc. ; 
descriptions of natural scenery, animals, plants, etc., 
etc. I think, in this wav, a rich and varied work 
may be formed, both entertaining and instructive. 
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and laying open scenes in the wild life of that ad- 
venturous region which would possess the charm 
of freshness and novelty. You would be required 
to look over the various papers, letters, and journals 
in the possession of Mr. Astor, written by various 
persons who have been in his employ, to draw anec- 
dotes and descriptions from him, and from North- 
west traders who occasionally visit him ; to forage 
among various works in French and English that 
have been published relative to these regions, and 
thus to draw together and arrange into some kind of 
form a great body of facts. In all this I may be 
able to render you much assistance. When the 
work is thus crudely prepared, I will take it in hand, 
and prepare it for the press, as it is a sine qua non 
with Mr. Astor that my name should be to the work. 
You now have a general idea of what will be your 
task. I think you may find it a very interesting 
and agreeable one, and may accomplish it within the 
space of a year. 

Should you determine to undertake the work, you 
must come on immediately. Mr. Astor has his mind 
set upon the matter, and, in fact, looks forward to 
it as a source of pleasant occupation for the win- 
ter. He has taken a house in town for his win- 
ter residence, and, if you undertake the task, would 
wish you to reside with him as long as you may find 
it agreeable, and has likewise invited Halleck [the 
poet] to be his guest. The latter you will find a 
very pleasant companion. 

Mr. Astor has his papers all arranged, so that you 
would be able to get to work immediately. Let me 
hear from you on the receipt of this. If you deter- 
mine to come, you had better put your portmanteau 
in the first stage-coach, and come on as promptly as 
possible. Your affectionate uncle, W. I. 

VOL. II. 19 
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I arrived in New York, to perform my sliare 
of this literary undertaking, not long after a 
closely contested election, which had been con- 
ducted with great bitterness, and in which the 
Jackson party had wished to hold Mr. Irving up 
for Congress. He had declined, however, min- 
gling in any way in the feuds of party, not 
even giving a vote. A short time previous he 
had written to Peter: — 

You are right in your conjectures that I keep my- 
self aloof from politics. The more I see of political 
life here, the more I am disgusted with it. ... . 
There is such coarseness and vulgarity and dirty 
trick mingled with the rough-and-tumble contest. I 
want no part or parcel in such warfare. 

He had at this time completed his ^ Tour on the 
Prairies,** as will be seen from the following ex- 
tract of a letter to his brother Peter, wdated No- 
vember 24, 1834: — 

For my own literarj' occupations I cannot speak 
so confidently as you would wish. I have written a 
little uarratiye of my tour from Fort Gibson on the 
Pawnee hunting grounds. It makes about three 
hundrtnl and fii\y pages of my usual writing ; but I 
feel rehictant to let it go before the public. So 
much has been said in the papers about my tour to 
the West, and the work I was preparing on the sub- 
ject, that I dread the expectations formed, especially 
i\s what I haye written is extremely simple, and by 
no means striking in its details. 

In the letters which follow to the same cor- 
respondent, we have some further glimpse of his 
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< 
literary plans and purposes — J' literary bab- 
blings," as be terms them : — 

New York, January 8, 1835. 
My dear Brother : — 

.... I have at length resolved to break 
the ice, and begin to publish. I have been delayed 
in this by the expectation manifested that I would 
publish something about this country, and the diffi- 
culty I found in preparing anything, under whip and 
spur, that would satisfy myself. I have now re- 
solved to come out in a series of volumes, published 
from time to time, under the general title of ^^ Mis- 
cellanies, by the author of the Sketch Book," No. 
I., II., etc., with a second title giving the particular 
contents of the volume. In this way I mean to clear 
off all the manuscripts I have on hand, and to throw 
off casual lucubrations concerning home scenes, etc. 
I have sent off the MS. for the first volume to Col- 
onel Aspinwall. The title of the volume will be, 
" A Tour on the Prairies, by the author of the 
Sketch Book," and will comprise merely my expedi- 
tion with the rangers from Fort Gibson to the Paw- 
nee hunting grounds. The volume will be about 
the size of a volume of the " Sketch Book.** .... 

In the course of the volumes I wUl include my 
writings relative to Spain, etc., so that the series will 
form a kind of gallery of varied works. This plan 
enables me to throw off single volumes which would 
not be of sufficient importance to stand by themselves, 
and which would otherwise lie dormant in my trunk, 
as they have already done. When once launched, 
I shall keep going. 

Three months later (April 11), he writes: — 
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My " Tour on the Prairies " has just been published 
here, though it has been out for upwards of a month 
in London. The second volume of my " Miscellany " 
is nearly stereotyped, and will be ready for publica- 
tion in a month or six weeks. I am glad to be once 
more in dealings with Murray, and am well satisfied 
with the terms of sale of my volume about the prai- 
ries — £400, in a bill at four months. The price is 
not so high as I used to get, but there has been a 
great change in the bookselling trade of late years. 
The inundation of cheap publications, penny maga- 
zines, etc., has brought down the market. The mar- 
ket here, in the mean time, has immensely extended, 
so that, between the two, I fancy I shall be as well 
off as before. At any rate, I am content, and feel 
no further solicitude in money matters, excepting 
to acquire the means of benefiting others. 

The " Tour on the Prairies " received a highly 
commendatory notice in the "North American 
Revievr," in vrhieh the accomplished critic, Ed- 
ward Everett, after dwelling on the peculiar mer- 
its of Mr. Irving's style, and the wide range of 
his topics — " the humors of contemporary poli- 
tics and every-day life in America — the tradi- 
tionary peculiarities of the Dutch founders of 
New York — the nicest shades of the school of 
English manners of the last century — the Chiv 
airy of the Middle Ages in Spain — the glitteriqg 
visions of Moorish romance — and, lastly, the 
whole unhackneyed freshness of the West — life 
beyond the border — a camp outside the frontier 
— a hunt on buffalo ground " — proceeds : — 

To what class of compositions the present work 
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belongs, we are hardly able to say. It can scarcely 
be called a book of travels, for there is too much 
painting of manners and scenery, and too little sta- 
tistics ; it is not a novel, for there is no story ; and 
it is not a romance, for it is all true. It is a 
sort of sentimental journey, a romantic excursion, 
in which nearly all the elements of several different 
kinds of writing are beautifully and gayly blended 

into a production almost sui generis 

We are proud of Mr. Irving's sketches of English 
life, proud of the gorgeous canvas upon which he has 
gathered in so much of the glowing imagery of 
Moorish times. We behold with delight his easy 
and triumphant march over these beaten fields ; but 
we glow with rapture as we see him coming back, 
laden with the poetical treasures of the primitive 
wilderness, rich with spoil from the uninhabited des- 
ert. We thank him for turning these poor barbar- 
ous steppes into classical land, and joining his inspir- 
ation to that of Cooper in breathing life and fire 
into a circle of imagery, which was not known be- 
fore to exist, for the purposes of the imagination. 

For the right of publishing and vending five 
thousand copies of the ** Tour on the Prai- 
ries," from the stereotype plates furnished by 
the author, Messrs. Carey, Lea, & Blanehard of 
Philadelphia, gave fifteen hundred dollars, in 
three equal notes, dated April 14, at six, nine, 
and twelve months, and three hundred dollars for 
every additional thousand. I find that on the 
10th November, 1835, they gave their note at 
nine months ($300) for the eighth thousand. 

The American edition of the "Tour on the 
Prairies," published more than a month after the 
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English, contained an introduction, not retained 
in subsequent editions. Only that part of the 
preface which had relation to the volume was 
given in the English edition, or will now be found 
in the collective edition of the author's works, 
published by Mr. George P. Putnam. This por- 
tion of the introduction was so purely personal, 
temporary, and local in its interest, that any in- 
telligent reader will readily understand why it 
was neither embraced in the English copy nor 
retained in later American editions. It will be 
seen, however, in a future chapter, that this dif- 
ference between the English and American pref- 
ace received a harsh and illiberal construction, 
and wa« sought to be turned to the author's prej- 
udice. 

I give some further extracts from his letters to 
his brother Peter, which furnish, at this period, a 
sort of connected biography of him. Peter had 
now removed from Paris to Havre, where he was 
comfortably situated in the mansion of his friend 
Beasley, the American Consul, vainly hoping to 
get the better of a malady with which he had 
recently been attacked, and which, he feared, 
would throw increased difficulty in the way of 
Ms return to America. 

[To Peter Irving J] 

April 17th, — The first volume of the "Crayon 
Miscellany " is doing well, both in England and the 
United States. The second volume will go to press 
here within a fortnight. I have farmed out all my 
back works (excepting the Abridgment of "Colum- 
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bus ") to Carey & Lea, for another term of seven 
years, at a yearly allowance [eleven hundred and 
fifty dollars]. The Abridgment goes on steadily in- 
creasing in circulation. The funds invested in stock 
produce handsomely ; so that I look forward to have 
easy times in pecuniary matters for the rest of my life. 
Pierre Munro is busily engaged gathering together 
materials for the work about old Mr. Astor's grand 
commercial, or rather colonial enterprise. I have 
not taken hold of the subject yet, but have no doubt 
I shall be able to make it a rich piece of mosaic. 

[To the Same.'] 

May 16th. — .... Brevoort arrived a few 

days since From what he says of your 

inclinations, and fix}m passages in your letters, I 
indulge the hope that we shall yet have you among 
us. When your health is better established, it may 
be worth the ordeal of a sea voyage, and I would 
come out to accompany you. Indeed, I should come 
out to you at once, were I not mixed up, just now, 
with so many matters that concern the interests of 
others, as well as of myself. These I shall, in the 
course of a little while, be able to arrange so as to 
leave me more at liberty. Among other things, I 
have lately become a bank director ! This was for 
the sake and at the solicitation of Mr. McLane, who 
has taken the presidency of the Morris Canal and 
Banking Company, with a salary of six thousand 
dollars. 

. . My second number of the " Crayon 
Miscellany," containing "Abbotsford" and "New- 
stead Abbey," will be out in a few days. My next 
number, I think, will be the " Conquest of Spain," 
which is fairly copied out, and has been so for a long 
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time. I am now engaged in the woric on the salject 
of Mr. Astor*s great enterprise ; and I am much mis- 
taken if I do not make it a very rich, carious, and 
unique work. Pierre Monro makes an admirahle 
pioneer. 

[To the Same^ 

New Tokk, Kay 2S, 1885. 
My dear Brother: — 

I have just received a letter firom Colonel Aspin- 
wall, dated London, April 14, stating the terms he 
has made with Murray for the second volume of mj 
^ Miscellany." ^ It is a light volume, not quite as full 
as a volume of the '' Sketch Book." The following is 
an extract firom the Colonel's letter : — 

*^ I have agreed with him for £600, payaUe in 
the following manner, namely, £400 at six an4 nine 
months afler the day of puhUcation, and £200 at six 
and nine months after the day of publication of a 
second edition — the first edition to consist of three 
thousand copies. These were the best terms that I 
could obtain, and I feel a strong persuasion that the 
popular character of the work will make them more 
profitable than the five hundred guineas named by 
you as your price." 

I am highly satisfied with the Colonel's arrange- 
ment; indeed, considering the times in England, 
where the political crisis absorbs all thought, and 
leaves polite literature nearly stagnant, and consider- 
ing the quantities of cheap publications that inun- 
date the reading world, the prices obtained for my 
two light volumes have been very liberaL I shall 
be well content to go on at such a rate ; and, indeed, 
my pecuniary circumstances are now in such an easy 
and regular train, that I no longer feel solicitous 
about making keen bargains for any particular w<x'k. 

1 " Abbotsford" and " Xewatdwi AblH^y." 
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The price obtained from the American pub- 
lishers, Carey, Lea, & Blanchard, was the same as 
for No. I. of the " Crayon Miscellany " — fifteen 
hundred dollars for an edition of five thousand, 
payable in three equal notes, dated June 1, at 
six, nine, and twelve months. No. II. was pub- 
lished May 1 in London and May 30 in America. 

Aspinwall writes : " Murray says " Abbotsford *' 
delights everybody, especially the Lockharts." 

In the following letter to Peter Irving, at 
Havre, touching upon the third volume of his 
"Miscellany," we have the first mention of his 
purchase of Sunnyside, which had taken place as 
early as April, though the deed bears date on the 
7th of June : — 

New York, July 8, 1835. 
My dear Brother: — 

. . . . I have nearly stereotyped the third 
volume of my "Miscellany," and shall send proof 
sheets to London for publication ; but shall not pub- 
lish the work here until September or October, so as 
to give the London publishers full time. The title, 
I think, will be, " Legends of the Conquest of Spain. 
It will contain " The Legend of Don Roderick, 
" The Legend of the Subjugation of Spain," " The 
Legend of Pelayo,^ and " The Legend of the Family 
of Count Julian." I have preferred giving these 
writings in this form, rather than giving them the 
more pretending name of History or Chronicle. It 
enables me to indulge with less reserve or disquiet in 
those apocryphal details which are so improbable, yet 
so picturesque and romantic. Did I claim for these 

1 It did not contain the " Legend of Pelayo," which he 
withheld. 
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wild medleys of truth and fiction the dignity and cre- 
dence of bistor^', I should throw a discredit upon my 
regular historical works. It is this scruple that has 
lain in the way of the publication of these writings, 
while I contemplated publishing them under a more 
imposing form. 

The two preceding volumes of my ^ Miscellany " 
have succeeded far beyond my expectations, on both 
sides of the water ; and I look forward now with con- 
fidence, of being able to keep up the series fix>m time 
to time, with ease to myself and with much advantage 
in every respect. 

. . . . You have been told, no doubt, of a 
purchase I have made of ten acres, lying at the foot 
of Oscar's farm, on the river bank. It is a beauti- 
ful spot, capable of being made a littie paradise. 
There is a small stone Dutch cottage on it, built 
about a century since, and inhabited by one of the 
Van Tassels. I have had an architect up there, 
and shall build upon the old mansion this sununer. 
My idea is to make a little nookery somewhat in the 
Dutch style, quaint, but unpretending. It will be of 
stone. The cost will not be much. I do not intend 
to set up any establishment there, but to put some 
simple furniture in it, and keep it as a nest, to which 
I can resort when in the mood. In fact, it is more 
with a view of furnishing the worthy little Bramin 
a retreat for himself and his girls, where they can 
go to ruralize during the pleasant season of the 
year. The little man has a great love for the coun- 
try, and is never so happy as when he can get away 
for a few days from his multifarious concerns, and re- 
fi*esh himself in the green fields ; and since I have 
purchased this little retreat, the very idea of it has 
haunted his mind with dreams of " rural felicity." 

. . . . As soon as I have stereotyped my 
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present volume, which will be in the course of a 
week, I shall abandon the town altogether, and go to 
work diligently with my pen in the quiet of the 
country. 

To the same brother he writes, eight days 
later : — 

I wrote to you by the last packet, since when I 
have been to Wilmington, Del., to visit the McLane 
family, who are waiting until McLane can find a 
good house for their residence in New York 

I stopped at Carey & Lea's, at Philadelphia, and 
had prosperous accounts of the success of the two 
numbers of the " Miscellany," which have a great 
circulation. I send by the packet Hibernia, for 
Liverpool this day, proof sheets of the third num- 
ber, containing " Legends of the Conquest of Spain." 
It is all stereotyped, but I shall not publish it here 
until in September, to give time for the London pub- 
lisher. 

The proof sheets of the " Legends of the Con- 
quest of Spain," being No. III. of the " Crayon 
Lliscellany," were sent to Murray, July 16, who, 
it appears by a letter to Peter, February 16, 
1836, declined publishing them at the price asked 
by Mr. Irving, but put an edition to press on the 
author's account, which resulted in a payment of 
£100. It was published by Messrs. Carey & 
Lea of Philadelphia, in October, they giving 
fifteen hundred dollars for five thousand copies, 
in their notes, dated October 10, at six, nine, and 
twelve months. The volume contained the " Le- 
gend of Don Roderick," the " Legend of the Sub- 
jugation of Spain," and the " Legend of Coimt 
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Julian aijd his Family,'' all of which had been 
partially finished in the Alhambra — the first en- 
tirely so. 

This volume was not afterwards included in the 
collective edition of his works, published by Mr. 
Putnam in 1848, having been kept back, I judge, 
to accompany an intended publication of the 
'* Legend of Don Pelayo," and other Spanish 
and Moorish themes, at which I have previously 
glanced. It may be proper, also, to state, that 
in consequence of an unlucky hiatus in forward- 
ing the proof sheets to London, the work was 
not published in that city until the middle of 
December, two months after its appearance on 
this side of the water — a circumstance which, 
with the condition of the times, no doubt had its 
effect on its English circulation. 

In the following extracts we get some further 
" literary babblings," and a glimpse at the prog- 
ress he was making in reconstructing the little 
Dutch cottage he had so lately bought. 

[To Peter Irving,'] 

New York, August 2Uh, — .... I am 
working away at the Aster enterprise, and hope to 
get the narrative in frame in the course of the au- 
tumn ; after which I shall have nothing to do but 
enrich it. The workmen are busy upon my cottage, 
which I think will be a snug little Dutch nookery 
when finished. It will be of stone, so as to be cool 
in summer and warm in winter. The expense will 
be but moderate, as I have it built in the simplest 
manner, depending upon its quaintness rather than 
its costliness. 
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While incurring this moderate expense, how- 
ever, he was locking up several thousand dollars 
in distant landed investments, into which, like the 
rest of the world, he was seduced by the pros- 
pect of a great and rapid advance in the value 
of such property. 

[To Peter Irving J] 

New York, September 26, 1835. — . . . . 
For upward of a month past I have been quartered 
at Hell Gate, with Mr. Astor, and I have not had so 
quiet and delightful a nest since I have been in 
America. He has a spacious and well-built house, 
with a lawn in front of it, and a garden in rear. 
Hie lawn sweeps down to the water edge, and ftdl 
in front of the house is the little strait of Hell Gate, 
which forms a constantly moving picture. Here the 
old gentleman keeps a kind of bachelor hall. Hal- 
leck, the poet, lives with him, but goes to town every 
morning, and comes out to dinner. The only other 
member of his family is one of his grandchildren, a 
very fine boy of fourteen years of age.^ Pierre 
Munro Irving has been a guest for several weeks 
past, but has recently returned to New York. I 
cannot tell you how sweet and delightful I have 
found this retreat; pure air, agreeable scenery, a 
spacious house, profound quiet, and perfect command 
of my time and self. The consequence is, that I 
have written more since I have been here than I 
have ever done in the same space of time. Within 
the last month I have written more than a volume, 
and have got within half a dozen chapters of the 
end of my work — an achievement which I did not 
expect to do for months. Of course there will be 

^ Charles Astor Bristed. 
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much to be done afterward in extending some parts, 
touching up others, enriching and embellishing. It 
will make two good volumes — probably octavo ; and 
Pierre Munro thinks it will be more liked than any- 
thing I have lately written. 

Two weeks later (October 8), he writes to 
the same brother : — 

I finished my first draught of the Astor work 
about a week since, very much to my own surprise, 
not having anticipated such a long and successAil fit 
of writing. I have yet much to do to it, but it will 
be merely in the way of enriching it by personal 
anecdotes, etc., to be gathered fi*om individuals, actors 
in the scenes narrated. I feel sanguine as to the 
work proving interesting to the general reader. I 
have promised old Mr. Astor to return to his rural 
retreat at Hell Gate, and shall go out there to-day. 

I have just returned fcom. a visit of two or three 
days to Tarrytown, to take a look at my cottage, 
which is in a considerable state of forwardness, and 
will soon be under cover. It has risen fix)m the 
foundation since my previous visit (about six weeks 
since), and promises to be a quaint, picturesque little 
pile. I intend to write a legend or two about it and 
its vicinity, by way of making it pay for itself. 

[To Ebenezer Irving, New York,"] 

Tarrytowit, October 16, 1835. 
My dear Brother : — 

The porch is carried up, and the workmen are in 
want of the inscription stone, previous to removing 
the scaffold. I wish you would try to send it up by 
the Friday sloop or Satiu'day morning steamboat. 

The Dutch for architect is Boumeester. I pre- 
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sume it may be abbreviated Bou"", or engraved in 
smaller letters (Geo. Harvey, Boumeester), which- 
ever will be most convenient. 

Your affectionate brother, W. I. 

Greorge Harvey, the architect mentioned in 
the foregoing letter, was an English artist, living 
a fevr miles south of the cottage, who had in- 
terested himself very much in its construction, 
and whom Mr. Irving frequently consulted for 
designs and drafts. The inscription stone of the 
porch still bears his name, with the adjunct of 
Bou«". 

\To Peter Irving, Havre,"] 

New York, November 24, 1835. 
My dear Brother: — 

. . . . I am just from Tarry town, where I 
have been endeavoring to hasten the building of my 
cottage ; but though the weather has been uncom- 
monly fine and mild for the season, and there has 
been no obstruction to the progress of the work, yet 
a snow-storm has come upon us before the house was 
completely inclosed. The weather is again bright 
and mild, and I hope yet to complete all the exter- 
nal work before the rigors of winter. The interior 
can be finished during the winter, being warmed by 
stoves, and I hope to have the mansion complete by 
the time the spring is sufficiently advanced to render 
a country residence agreeable. Like all meddlings 
with stone and mortar, the plan has extended as I 
built, until it has ended in a complete, though mod- 
erate-sized family residence. It is solidly built of 
stone, so that it will last for generations; and I 
think, when finished, it will be both picturesque and 
convenient. It is a tenement in which a man of 
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very moderate means may live, and which yet may 
form an elegant little snuggery for a rich man. It 
is quite a hobby of the Bramin, and I really think 
wiU contribute greatly to his enjoyment for the rest 
of his life. 

I have lately resumed the Astor MS., and hope to 

complete it in the course of a few weeks. 

• 

He had suspended his labors, in expectation 
of the arrival of a person who had been a principal 
actor in the enterprise of Astoria, and from whom 
he was to get many personal anecdotes for the 
enriching of his work. 

The letter to Peter I now give is written soon 
after his brother John had returned from a tour 
in Europe, in which he had visited his long-absent 
brother, whose residence abroad had now ex- 
tended to upward of twenty-six years. 

New Tork, December 25, 1835. 
My dear Brother : — 

. . . . Your letter by brother John has diffused 
a general joy through the family, by the hope it holds 
out of your attempting the home voyage in the spring. 
I have been extremely worried at the thoughts of not 
having been able to come out to you last autumn, 
and have endeavored to push matters so as to pay 
you a visit in the course of the winter. Brother 
John, however, tells me that you and Beasley tMnk 
you will feel perfectly safe under the guardianship 
of our worthy friend, Captain Funck. I shall, there- 
fore, relinquish the idea, and turn all my attention 
to prepare matters for your reception. My cottage 
is not yet finished, but I shall drive at it as soon as the 
opening of spring will permit ; and I trust, by the 
time of your arrival to have a delightful little nest 
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for you on the banks of the Hudson. It will be 
fitted to defy both hot weather and cold. There is 
a lovely prospect from its windows, and a sweet 
green bank in front, shaded by locust-trees, up 
which the summer breeze creeps delightfully. It is 
one of the most delicious banks in the world for 
reading and dozing and dreaming during the heats 
of summer, and there are no mosquitoes in the neigh- 
borhood. Here you shall have a room to yourself 
that shall be a sanctum sanctorum. You may have 
your meals in it, if you please, and be as much alone 
as you desire. You shall also have a room pre- 
pared for you in town, where you will be equally 
master of your time and yourself, and free from all 
intrusion ; while at both places you will have those 
at hand who love and honor you, and who will be 
ready to do anything that may contribute to your 

comfort 

I am still at Hell Gate with Mr. Astor, who is de- 
tained in the country in consequence of his new 
house in town not being finished. Pierre M. Irving 
is here likewise, and we pass our time most pleas- 
antly and profitably. In fact, Mr. Astor does every- 
thing in his power to render our residence with him 
agreeable, and to detain us with him ; or rather, he 
takes the true way, by leaving us complete masters of 
ourselves and our time. In consequence of having so 
much leisure and quiet, I have been able to get on 
famously with my new work, and hope to finish it in 
the course of a few weeks. 

TOL. II. 20 
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■' tliat ndinii-ablo place for literaiy 
cQpdtioD," Mr. Afltor'a country retreat 
opposite Hell Gate, where he was still sojonminj, 
and working upon variouB parts of the Aatorian 
maauscript which aSorded room for enrichmeDt. 
Ha was looking forward impatiently " to the 
complctiou of the cottage " in time to render it 
a " nest " for bia brother Peter, who sliil coutinned 
in the purpose to attempt the voyage in Apiil. 
" Now that you have made up your mind to crosa 
the Atlantic," writes Washington to his brother, 
Jannary 10, " I am all alive !o the manner. I 
never adverted to it while I thought you would 
not be disposed to ailventure. It is hard for one 
like myself, who neTer suffer from sea-sickness, 
to realize the horrors that it must present to the 
mind of one subjected to it. I am iu hopes that, 
by regimen and cautious management, yon may 
neutralize its severest inflictions ; and if you can 
but get across the eea, even in pieces, wo will 
gather you up and put you together, and make 
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you feel like another being, when we have you 
once among us." 

The infirmities which beset Peter at Washing- 
ton's departure for this country had increased with 
the lapse of time, and taken a more painful form ; 
yet he had determined to embark on the 24th of 
April, with Captain Funck, " his early and ex- 
cellent friend, who would take as much care of 
him as he could expect from a near relation." 
" As the term approaches," he writes to Washing- 
ton, March 8th, " I feel increasing desire to be 
united to the family. The affectionate welcome 
they are disposed to give me, dissipates the hesi- 
tation I have felt to become an incumbrance to 
them. To you, my dear brother, I know not 
what to say, and will make no effort. I hope, 
that if our fortunes in life had been reversed, I 
should have acted with some degree of the same 
generous affection." 

The following extract is from the last letter 
addressed by Washington to Peter before his 
embarkation, from which it will be seen that, in 
addition to the three thousand dollars stipulated 
by Mr. Astor, I received a special compensation 
from Mr. Irving for my literary jobwork in 
lightening the labor before him ; yet the impu- 
tation was afterward made that Mr. Astor gave 
the author five thousand dollars to take up his 
manuscripts. 

I would premise, also, in this place, that dur- 
ing Mr. Indng's long acquaintance with Mr. 
Astor, commencing when he was a young man, 
and ending only with his death, he never came 
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under a pecuniary obligation to him of any kind. 
The only moneyed transaction that ever took 
place between them was — the purchase of a 
share in a town the great millionaire was founding 
in Green Bay, for which he paid the cash, though 
Mr. Astor wished the amount to stand on mort- 
gage. The land was not sold when it had ad- 
vanced in value ; and long after it had declined, 
when Mr. Irving was in Spain, Mr. Astor, of his 
own free will, took back the share, and repaid 
the original purchase money. " He was too pro- 
verbially rich a man," says Mr. Irving, in a letter 
which appeared in the " Literary World " of No- 
vember 22, 1851, "for me to permit the shadow 
of a pecuniary £avor to rest on our intercourse." 

Febnuuy 16, 1836. 
My dear Brother : — 

. . . . Your return will be a perfect jubilee 
to us all, and I am sure you will feel happy yourself 
in seeing how happy you make all around you. 

I am giving my last handling to the Astor work. 
It is this handling which, like the touching and ton- 
ing of a picture, gives the richest effects. I am in- 
terested and pleased with the work, and feel that 
the labor I am now bestowing upon it will contribute 
greatly to its success. 

Pierre has received three thousand dollars from 
Mr. Astor for his services in the work. I have given 
him one thousand dollars. He sets off to-morrow 
for Toledo, a new town at the head of Lake Erie, 
where he has the offer of a share in a land purchase, 
which, it is thought, will turn out very profitable. 
Real estate, and especially lots in the vicinity of new 
towns at great commercial points in the interior, are 
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great objects of attention at present, and fortunes 
are rapidly made. The canals, railroads, and other 
modes of communication opening in every direction, 
is one great cause in the sudden rise in the value of 

various places 

I have just received a letter from Murray. He 
had declined purchasing my last work, " Legends of 
Spain," at the price I asked, and had put an edition 
to press on my account. I find the success of the work 
is beyond his expectations, as he has had already to 
print a second edition. Murray is not his own mas- 
ter in these matters. In consequence of the embar- 
rassments in which he was involved about the time 
I lefl England, his affairs are in the hands of trus- 
tees, whom he has to consult as to all his undertak- 
ings. My dealings with him are perfectly secure as 
to money matters, and in other respects I have al- 
ways found him a gentlemanlike person to deal with. 

In less than four months after the date of this 
extract, Peter found himself a member of " the 
family hive '* in Bridge Street, waiting until the 
cottage could be rendered habitable, to take up 
his quarters in that little retreat. Meanwhile, 
the changes in his native city, after an absence 
of twenty -seven years, presented a constant sub- 
ject of interest and curiosity. 

There is always " a world of finishing that 
one never calculates " iu most buildings, and the 
cottage did not prove an exception. Washington 
had expected it to be habitable some time in June ; 
but at the close of that month, and some five or 
six weeks after he had sent the first chapters of 
" Astoria " to press, he writes to me, then absent 
at Toledo, Ohio : " I am printing my book and 
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completiug my cottage slowlj, and liope i 
former will contribute toward defraying the ac- 
camulaied expenses of the lali«F." A month 
before he had written to me: "The cottage is 
slowly approaching to a finish, but will take a 
fen weeka yet. For snch a small edifice it has 
a prodigious swallow, and reminds me of those 
little feiiy changelings called Killcrops, which eat 
and eat, and aj^ never the fatter." The few 
weeks, however, lengthened oat into months, and, 
though opened on the Ist of September, it was 
noi until October that the little edifice became 
fully habitable. 

" Astoria," which was going through the press 
at the close of Jane, was published in October. 
He received from Bentley, in London, £500, and 
from Carey dc Lea, for the right of printing five 
ttouaaud copies, four thousand dollars, in three 
equal notes, at ibur months. 

In the following extract of a letter to myaelf, 
we have an interesting allusion to its reception. 

" Astoria " snceeeda equal to your anticipations, 
and far beyond ray own. It is highly spoken of in two 
English reviews which I have read. One pronounces 
it luy chef d'amvj'e. I am glad be thinks so, though I 
don't Old Mr. Astor appears to he greatly grati- 
fied, which is very satiatactory to me. William 
Aator also expresses himself in the most gratifying 
terms, and seems surprised tliftt the subject shmilJ 
be made so interesting and entertaining. In &ct, 1 
have hearil more talk about this work, considering 
the short time it has been launched, than about w 
other that I have published for some time poet. 
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I follow this passage with a few extracts from 
one of the reviews of " Astoria," to which Mr. 
Irving alludes — the " London Spectator *' for the 
week ending October 22, 1836, which opens as 
follows : — 

We have been agreeably surprised by these vol- 
umes. Instead of a novel, which the title, on its 
first announcement, seemed to propose, " Astoria," is 
the history of as grand and comprehensive a com- 
mercial enterprise as ever was planned with any 
well-grounded prospect of success, and which was 
prosecuted among scenes as vast and nations as wild, 
gave rise to incidents as ludicrous, as interesting, as 
appalling, and developed characters and manners as 
marked and striking as anything on record respect- 
ing the adventurous explorers of the Middle Ages, 
or the hardy discoverers of more modern days. 

Then, after giving a sketch of the large scheme 
of Mr. Astor, and the main narratives of the 
original voyage to Astoria, "full of pleasant 
humor," and the land journey across the conti- 
nent, " of a more interesting and massy nature," 
and glancing at the principal sources from which 
the materials of the volumes are drawn, the re- 
viewer sums up as follows : — 

The result is the production of the most finished 
narrative of such a series of adventures that ever 
was written, whether with regard to plan or execu- 
tion. The arrangement has all the art of a fiction, 
yet without any apparent sacrifice of truth or exact- 
ness. The composition we are inclined to rate as 

the chef (Toeuvre of Washington Irving 

The book, in its better parts, does not appear like a 
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reproduction from other writing, but as a creation of 
genius from the original observation of things them- 
selves. The author, with a peculiar felicity, has re- 
tained the raciness of his authorities. He displays 
the acuteness, distinctness, and reality of men of 
business and action, without their necessary minute- 
ness and tedious expansion. He has extracted the 
spirit from the Astorian archives, and thrown off 
their dregs and dry matter. 

On the 10th of December, 1836, after Peter 
had become an inmate of the cottage, we have 
the following epistle from Washington, addressed 
to the daughter of his sister Catherine from 
" The Roost," as he at first christened his new 
home : — 

The Boost, December 10, 1836. 
My Deak Sarah : — 

.... I cannot tell you how happy I was to get 
back again to my own dear, bright little home, and 
leave behind me the hurry and worry and flurry of 
the city. I found all things going on well. Your 
Uncle Peter had passed his time comfortably, and 
was altogether better in health and spirits than when 
we left him. He continues to improve. He says he is 
free from headache, and the touch of influenza is over. 
He is enabled, therefore, to enjoy the cozy comforts 
of the cottage ; takes his meals regularly with me, 
is cheerful and conversable, and occupies himself with 
writing long letters to his correspondents — a sure 
sign that he is in good trim 

The goose war is happily terminated ; Mr. Jones' ^ 

1 Geoi^e Jones had purchased the land adjoining his, in 
September, just after he had commenced his housekeeping. 
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squadron has left my waters, and my feathered navy 
now ploughs the Tappan Sea in trimnph. I cannot 
but attribute this great victory to the valor and good 
conduct of the enterprising and ambitious little duck, 
who seems to enjoy great power and popularity 
among both geese and ganders, and absolutely to be 
admiral of the fleet. 

I am happy to inform you, that among the many 
other blessings brought to the cottage by the good 
Mr. Lawrence,^ is a pig of first rate stock and line- 
age. It has been duly put in possession of the 
palace in the rear of the bam, where it is shown to 
every visitor with as much pride as if it was the 
youngest child of a family. As it is of the fair sex, 
and, in the opinion of'the best judges, a pig of peer- 
less beauty, I have named it " Fanny." I know it 
is a name which, with Kate and you, has a ro- 
mantic charm, and, about the cottage, everything, 
as old Mrs. Martling says, must be romance. 

[EQs two nieces, with the rest of the world, had 
been running mad over the acting of Fanny Kemble.] 

Imp, finding me abandoned by my womankind, 
has taken compassion on me, and gives me her com- 
pany nearly all day long ; sometimes clambering on 
my lap as I sit writing, at other times fondling about 
my feet, or stretching herself before the fire, clawing 
the carpet, and purring with perfect enjoyment. 

I have been writing almost incessantly since my 
return to the cottage, so that I have scarcely been 
out of doors, though the weather, a part of the time, 
has been lovely. I wanted a companion to tempt 
me to long walks about the hills. Alice and John 
take good care of us, so that we want for nothing in 
the way of household comforts ; but, old bachelor 
though I be, I cannot do without womankind about 

1 Silas Lawrence. 
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me, 80 come back, my darling girl, as soon as you are 
tired of New York, and bring whom you please with 
you ; but Kate must at all events be here in the 
holidays. 

It is Saturday evening. I hear a solemn though 
rather nasal strain of melody from my kitchen. It 
is the good — — , setting his mind in tune for the 
morrow. Thank Heaven, I have brimstoned my 
cider according to Uncle Natt's receipt ; it would 
stand poor chance, otherwise, against such melody. 

A few days later, he writes to his brother 
Ebenezer : — 

All goes on well at the Roost. Brother Peter is 
getting quite in good feather again, and begins to 
crow ! 

You must contrive to come up soon, if it is only to 
see my new pig, which is a darling. 

To me he writes at the same date : — 

I am living most cozily and delightfully in this 
dear, bright little home, which I have fitted up to 
my own humor. Everything goes on cheerily in 
my little household, and I would not exchange the 
cottage for any chateau in Christendom. I am work- 
ing, too, with almost as much industry and rapidity 
as I did at Hell Gate, and, I think, will more than 
pay for my nest, from the greater number of eggs I 
•hall be able to hatch there. 
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iQth of January, 1837, found Mr. 
^ in his little cottage dressed off in 

_j Christmas greens, vrith only Peter for a 

hoasemate, who was now completely settled in it, 
and apparently much to his taste and humor. 
"We have a brilliaut froaty prospect from our 
windows," writes Mr. Irving to me, who had ex- 
pressed some fears that he was passing a solitary 
winter ; " Tappan Bay covered with sparkling ice, 
and the opposite hilla with snow ; but everylhing 
is warm and cozy within doors." In these 
winter-quarters, which he found " anything but 
gloomy," he was ejcercising hia pen, and " getting 
on brbkly " with the " Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville," which he was intending to launch in 
the spring. 

WhOe thus enjoying himself in the quiet of the 
country, he is cdled upon most unexpectedly to 
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notice two gratuitous newspaper attacks. The 
first censor was Mr. Joseph Seawell Jones, who 
had written a history of North Carolina, and had 
got into a controversy respecting the mutual and 
contested claims of Virginia and North Carolina 
to be the original depository of the peculiarities 
characteristic of the days of Sir Walter Ealeigh 
and his Virgin Queen. In the course of the dis- 
cussion, which was carried on in the columns of 
the " New York American," at that time edited 
by Charles King, afterward President of Colum- 
bia College, one of the parties brought forward, 
in support of his views, a quotation from a little 
comic sketch of Mr. Irving's, called " The Creole 
Village," lately contributed to an annual (the 
" Magnolia " ^) ; and Mr. Jones thereupon — with 
what propriety I need not say — indulged in 
some coarse personal allusions toward his innocent 
and unsuspecting offender. Mr. Irving, in order 
that there might be no misapprehension of the 
circumstances under which his name had been 
introduced into this controversy, addressed the 
following letter to Mr. King : — 

To the Editor of the " New York American " : — 

Sir, — I perceive a prolonged and angry discussion 
in the papers, with which my name has been strangely 
mingled. The manner in which I have become im- 
plicated is this : In a trifling sketch of a French 

1 The Magnolia W&8 edited by that brilliant but unfortunate 
English writer, Henry Herbert Besides the " Creole Village," 
Mr. Irving contributed to this annual another piece, — ** The 
Happy Man." Both were afterward incorporated in WolferCs 
Roost, the latter under the title of " The Contented Man." 
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Creole village, inserted in one of the latest annuals, 
I observed, incidentally, that the Virginians retain 
peculiarities characteristic of the times of Queen 
Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh. By this remark, 
I have drawn upon me some very ungracious lan- 
guage from a writer of North Carolina, who charges 
me with a gross violation of the truth of history, and 
implies that I have committed an intentional wrong 
on his native State. Conscious of no intention to 
controvert any point of history ; free from all disposi- 
tion to do wrong or to give offense either to com- 
munities or individuals ; and accustomed to observe, 
and to experience, the most courteous conduct in 
all dealings with my literary contemporaries, I was 
at a loss to what to attribute so indecorous an attack. 
I have since, however, imderstood that the feelings 
of the writer in question had previously become sore 
and irritable, in the course of a contest in the papers 
between himself and some Virginian writers, as to 
the claims of their respective States to certain histor- 
ical associations with the names of Queen Elizabeth 
and Sir Walter Raleigh ; and that my innocently in- 
tended paragraph aforesaid, being quoted by one of 
his opponents, had drawn upon me his undiscrim- 
inating ire. 

I have too great conmiiseration for any person 
laboring under a state of mental irritability, to seek 
to exasperate his malady ; and feel nothing but re- 
gret that any casual remark of mine should have 
fallen upon this sore spot in the mind of your cor- 
respondent. 

As, however, the writer's ndsconception has been 
reiterated in the newspapers, and as some readers 
may imagine that I really stand convicted of a de- 
liberate outrage upon historical truth, and hostility 
to the claims of North Carolina, I beg leave simply 
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to put OD record, tbat I hitve neither part nor i: 
est in the clainu ol' either of tlie belligerent parties. 
The opinion expresseJ in my unlucJiy paragraph, had 
no sinister view with respect to North Carolimi. It 
merely expressed a general notion as to the manaers 
of the Yir^nians, and an idea that they bad taken 
their original stamp from eolonista who had Uved in 
England in the time of Queen Elizabeth and Sir 
Waller Raleigh, and had brought with them the 
habitudes and manners characteristic of that period. 

If 1 am wrong in this idea, I plead ignorance, 
rather than submit to the imputation of willfully mis- 
stating fai'ts ; but I believe that the most accurate 
researches will establish the correctness of the casnal 
remark nhich haa brought upon me so much ire. 
As to the people of Hortb Carolina, they have al- 
ways partaken of that general feeling which I have 
toward the people of the South, which is anything 
bat one of coldness or disrespecL 

If, after this explanation, any dbputatious writer 
should think fit to persist in resenting an imaginary 
offense, I shall leave him to the singular caprice of 
fighting shadows, and will only pray for his speedy 
restoration to a happier state of mind and greater 
courtesy of language. 

Very respcctfiilly yotirs, 

Washington Irvmg. 

GBBE»iJUitii,> JaDaBrf i, 1S37. 

Mr. Irving had hardly atiBwered this attack, 
before he was assmJed in the ■' Plaiudealer " of 
January 14th. "Willium Leggett, who conducted 
that able but ahort-liyed weekly, has been de- 
Bcribed, by one who knew him, as taking a. sort 
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of pleasure in bearding public opinion. He had 
been for several years employed as one of the 
editors of the " Evening Post," and remained 
with the paper till December, 1836. During the 
absence, in Europe, of his editorial associate, 
William C. Bryant, from 1834 to 1836, the pa- 
per suffered in its finances from its extreme po- 
litical course, and, soon after the poet's return to 
resume the position of a journalist, Mr. Leggett 
withdrew from the " Post," and commenced the 
" Plaindealer," the first number of which ap- 
peared December 3, 1836. In the seventh num- 
ber, in an article on "Mutilating Books," the 
editor remarks : " Whatever be the motive, it is 
an unwarrantable liberty, particularly when the 
title page or preface gives no intimation that the 
work has undergone emendation or mutilation ; " 
and afterward adds: "Liberties of this kind, 
taken with an author, are bad at best ; and they 
become contemptible, when they result from that 
unmanly timidity which is afraid to let the pub- 
lic see the truth. Our respect for Washington 
Irving underwent a sensible diminution, when we 
perceived that, in supervising the republication 
of Bryant's poems in London, he changed a 
passage in the piece called " Marion's Men," — 

^ And the British foeman trembles, 
When Marion^s name is heard," — 

in order to substitute something that might be 
more soothing to [English] ears than the men- 
tion of the effect which the mode of warfare 
practiced by the Southern partisan leader had on 
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the British soldiers. When Mr. Irving, in pub- 
lishing a book of his own, prepares one pre&ce 
for his countrymen, fall of ctmor patrice and pro^ 
fessions of American feeling, and another for the 
London market, in which all such professions are 
studiously omitted, he does what he has an un- 
doubted right to do, whatever we may say of its 
spirit But when, at the suggestion of a species 
of literary pusillanimity, he changes the language 
of poems, every word of which, as written by the 
author, will live long after even " Bracebridge 
Hall " and " Knickerbocker ** are forgotten, he 
shows a deficiency of manliness not calculated 
to raise him in our opinion, to say the least of 
if' 

Mr. Irving first saw or heard of this article in 
coming to the city to attend the ftmeral of his 
old law preceptor. Judge Josiah Ogden Ho£fman, 
who had died on the 24th of January. An attack 
so unmannerly — as it has been truly character- 
ized by Mr. Evert A. Duyckinck, a fair-minded 
and elevated critic — and so unjust, took him 
entirely by surprise ; and as it seemed to derive 
weight from the known friendship of Mr. Leg- 
gett and Mr. Bryant, and their long association 
as editors, he lost no time in addressing the fol- 
lowing reply to the editor of the " Plaindealer," 
which I find in that paper of January 28 : — 

To the Editor of the «* Plaindealer : " 

Sir : Living, at present, in the country, and out 
of the way of the current literature of the day, it 
was not until this morning that I saw your paper of 
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the 14tli of January, or knew anything of your an- 
imadversions on my conduct and character therein 
contained. Though I have generally abstained from 
noticing any attack upon myself in the public papers, 
the present is one which I cannot suffer to pass in 
silence. 

In the first place, you have censured me strongly 
for having altered a paragraph in the London edi- 
tion of Mr. Bryant's poems ; and the remarks and 
comparisons in which you have indulged on the occa- 
sion, would seem to imply that I have a literary hos- 
tility to Mr. Bryant, and a disposition to detract 
fi*om the measure of his well-merited reputation. 

The relation in which you stand to that gentleman, 
as his particular friend and literary associate, gives 
these animadversions the greater weight, and calls 
for a real statement of the case. 

When I was last in London (I think in 1832), I 
received a copy of the American edition of Mr. 
Bryant's poems from some friend (I now forget from 
whom), who expressed a wish that it might be re- 
published in England. I had not, at that time, the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance with Mr. Bryant, 
but I felt the same admiration for his poems that 
you have expressed, and was desirous that writings 
so honorable to American literature should be known 
to the British public, and take their merited rank in 
the literature of the language. I exerted myself, 
therefore, to get them republished by some London 
bookseller, but met with unexpected difficulties, po- 
etry being declared quite unsalable since the death of 
Lord Byron. 

At length a bookseller was induced to undertake 
an edition, by my engaging, gratuitously, to edit the 
work, and to write something that might call public 
attention to it. I accordingly prefixed to the volume 

VOL. II. 21 
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a dedicatory letter, addressed to Mr. Samuel Bogers, 
in which, while I expressed my own opinion of the 
poems, I took occasion to allude to the still more 
valuable approbation which I had heard expressed 
by that distinguished author; thus bringing the 
work before the British public with the high sanc- 
tion of one of the most refined critics of the day. 
While the work was going through the press, an 
objection was started to the passage in the poem of 
" Maiion's Men " : — 

" And the British foeman trembles, 
When Marion's name is heard." 

It was considered as peculiarly calculated to shock 
the feelings of British readers on the most sensitive 
point, seeming to call in question the courage of the 
nation. It was urged that common decorum required 
the softening of such a passage in an edition exclu- 
sively intended for the British public ; and I was 
asked what would be the feelings of American 
readers, if such an imputation on the courage of 
their countrymen were inserted in a work presented 
for their approbation. These objections were ui^ed 
in a spirit of friendship to Mr. Bryant, and with a 
view to his success, for it was suggested that this 
passage might be felt as a taunt or bravado, and 
might awaken a prejudice against the work, before 
its merits could be appreciated. 

I doubt whether these objections would have oc- 
curred to me, had they not been thus set forth ; but, 
when thus urged, I yielded to them, and softened 
the passage in question, by omitting the adjective 
British^ and substituting one of a more general sig- 
nification. If this evinced " timidity of spirit," it 
was a timidity felt entirely on behalf of Mr. Bryant. 
I was not to be harmed by the insertion of the para- 
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graph as it originally stood, I freely confess, how- 
ever, that I have at all times almost as strong a 
repugnance to tell a painful or humiliating truth, 
unnecessarily, as I have to tell an untruth, under any 
circumstances. To speak the truth on all occasions 
is the indispensable attribute of man; to refrain 
from uttering disagreeable truths, unnecessarily, be- 
longs, I think, to the character of a gentleman ; 
neither, sir, do I think it incompatible with fair deal- 
ing, however little it may square with your notions 
of plain dealing. 

The foregoing statement will show how I stand 
with regard to Mr. Bryant. I trust his fame has 
suffered nothing by my republication of his works in 
London ; at any rate, he has expressed bis thanks 
to me by letter, since my return to this country. I 
was, therefore, I confess, but little prepared to re- 
ceive a stab from his bosom friend. 

Another part of your animadversions is of a much 
graver nature, for it implies a charge of hypocrisy 
and double dealing, which I indignantly repel as in- 
compatible with my nature. You intimate, that " in 
publishing a book of my own, I prepare one preface 
for my countrymen, full of amor patrice and profes- 
sions of home feeling, and another for the London 
market, in which such professions are studiously 
omitted." Your inference is that these professions 
are hollow, and intended to gain favor with my coun- 
trymen, and that they are omitted in the London 
edition through fear of offending English readers. 
Were I indeed chargeable with such baseness, I 
should well merit the contempt you invoke upon my 
head. As I give you credit, sir, for probity, I was 
at a loss to think on what you could ground such 
an imputation, until it occurred to me that some cir- 
cumstances attending the publication of my " Tour 
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It may seem strange to tliose intiraatel)' acquaint 
with my plinraeU-'r, that I should think I 
W d^^fesd myself ftaai a charge of duplicity ; but J 
many or your readers may know me as lit ~ 

appear to do, I must again be exouwd i 

of Ikcts. ^1 

When my " Tour on the Prairies " waa ready fijp 
die press, I seat a manuscript copy to En^iatid fbc 
publicnticin, and, at the same time, put a copy 
pr«sn at N^w York- As this was tny- first ap| 
ance before the American public since my n 
was induced, while the work wan printing, to 
the introdactioD 90 as to express my sense of 
unexpected warmth with whiiii I had been welcot 
to my native place, suid my general feeling! 
ing myself once more at borne, and among my friends. 
These feelings, sir, were genuine, and 
pressed with half the warmth with which tliey w( 
entertained. CircumstanceB alluded to in that 
duction bad mode the reception I met with Ironi 
countrymcti doubly dear and touching to me, 
had filled my heart with afieclionate grautude 
their untooked-fbr LindnesB. In fact, xajsconstrnc- 
tioDs oi my conduct, and misconceptions of my 
character, somewhat dmilar to tbose I am at present 
endeavoring to rebut, had appeared iu the public 
press, and. as I errotieously supposed, bad prfjucticed 
the mind of my contitrymen ngiunst me. The pro- 
fessions, tberelbre, ta which you have alluded, 
uttered, not to obviate such prejudices, iv to wi 
way to tbe good-will of my countrymen, but t 
press my feelings niter their good-will had 
unequivocally manifested. While I thought 
doubted me, I remained silent; when I found 
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believed in me, I spoke. I have never been in the 
habit of beguiling them by fulsome professions of 
patriotism, those cheap passports to public favor; 
and I think I might for once have been indulged in 
briefly touching a chord on which others have harped 
to so much advantage. 

Now, sir, even granting I had " studiously omitted '* 
all those professions in the introduction intended for 
the London market, instead of giving utterance to 
them afl;er that article had been sent off, where, I 
would ask, would have been the impropriety of the 
act ? What had the British public to do with those 
home greetings, and those assurances of gratitude 
and affection which related exclusively to my coun- 
trymen, and grew out of my actual position with re- 
gard to them ? There was nothing in them at which 
the British reader could possibly take offense ; the 
omitting of them, therefore, could not have • argued 
" timidity," but would have been merely a matter of 
good taste ; for they would have been as much out 
of place repeated to English readers, as would have 
been my greetings and salutations to my family cir- 
cle, if repeated out of the window, for the benefit 
of the passers-by in the street. 

I have no intention, sir, of imputing to you any 
malevolent feeling in the unlooked-for attack you 
have made upon me : I can see no motive you have 
for such hostility. I rather think you have acted 
from honest feelings, hastily excited by a misappre- 
hension of facts ; and that you have been a little 
too eager to give an instance of that " plain deal- 
ing " which you have recently adopted as your war- 
cry. Plain dealing, sir, is a great merit, when ac- 
companied by magnanimity, and exercised with a 
just and generous spirit ; but if pushed too far, and 
made the excuse for indulging every impulse of pas- 
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sion or prejudice, it may render a man, especially in 
your situation, a very offensive, if not a very mis- 
chievous member of the community. Such I sin- 
cerely hope and trust may not be your case : but 
this hint, given in a spirit of caution, not of accusa- 
tion, may not be of disservice to you. 

In the present instance, I have only to ask that 
you will give this article an insertion in your paper, 
being intended not so much for yourself, as for those 
of your readers who may have been prejudiced 
against me by your animadversions. Your editorial 
position of course gives you an opportunity of com- 
menting upon it according to the current of your 
feelings ; and, whatever may be your comments, it is 
not probable that they will draw any further reply 
from me. Recrimination is a miserable kind of re- 
dress, in which I never indulge, and I have no 
relish for the warfare of the pen. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Washington Irving. 

The editor of the " Plaindealer," in introducing 
Mr. Irving's dignitied reply to his strictures, ac- 
companied the letter with " the most explicit ex- 
oneration of Mr. Bryant from any lot or part, 
directly or indirectly, in the remarks '* he made 
concerning '* what seemed to him a piece of lit- 
erary pusillanimity on the part of Mr. Irving ; '' 
and added, that " candor required him to state, 
that on various occasions he had heard Mr. Bry- 
ant express the kindest sentiments towards Mr. 
Irving for the interest he took in the publication 
of a London edition of his poems, and for the 
complimentary terms in which he introduced 
them to the British public," 
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Mr. Bryant himself, however, to leave no 
doubt of the editor's sincerity in this exoneration, 
took occasion, in the succeeding number of the 
" Plaindealer/* to state explicitly that, though he 
would not have made the alteration, he had never 
complained of it, and had no doubt it was done 
with the kindest intentions ; expressing, at the 
same time, with some feeling, his surprise at one 
or two unguarded passages in Mr. Irving's letter, 
as if leveled at himself. To this Mr. Irving re- 
plied through the columns of the ** New York 
American,** in a letter addressed to Mr. Bryant, 
expressing his deep regret that any passages in 
his letter to Mr. Leggett should have seemed 
susceptible of a construction unfavorable to him, 
and disavowing emphatically any suspicion or 
the remotest intention to insinuate that he had 
the least participation in the attack recently 
made on his character. The letter closed as fol- 
lows : — 

As to the alteration of a word in the London edi- 
tion of your poems, which others have sought to 
nurture into a root of bitterness between us, I have 
already stated my motives for it, and the embarrass- 
ment in which I was placed. I regret extremely 
that it should not have met with your approbation, 
and sincerely apologize to you for the liberty I was 
persuaded to take ; a liberty I freely acknowledge 
the least excusable with writings like yours, in 
which it is difficult to alter a word without marring 
a beauty. 

The two letters of Mr. Bryant, written after 
he had received a copy of the London edition of 
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his poems, forwarded by Mr. Irving, in which 
he expresses his thanks to him for the kind in- 
terest he had taken in procuring the publication 
of his poems in England, have already been 
given. 

It is evident, from the tone of the " Plain- 
dealer " in this attack, that its editor was infected 
witli a notion that Mr Irving had been too much 
inclined to pay court to England. It is not 
necessary to vindicate him from this false im- 
pression at the present day, but the question is so 
fully met, and the analysis of Mr. Irving's char- 
acter ill this particular so admirably and truly 
given by Mr. Bryant, in the beautiful address 
delivered on occasion of his death, that I can- 
not deny myself the pleasure of quoting from it 
in this connection.- 

After alluding to the author's agreeable pic- 
tures of English life in the " Sketch Book," 
« Bracebridge Hall," and the " Tales of a Trav- 
eller," " seen under favorable lights, and sketched 
with a friendly pencil," he remarks : — 

Let me say here, that it was not to pay court to 
the English that he thus described them and their 
country ; it was because he could not describe them 
otherwise. It was the instinct of his mind to attach 
itself to the contemplation of the good and the 
beautiful, wherever he found them, and to turn away 
from the sight of what was evil, misshapen, and hate- 
ful. His was not a nature to pry for faults, or dis- 
abuse the world of good-natured mistakes ; he looked 
for virtue, love, and truth among men, and thanked 
Grod that he found them in such large measure. If 
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there are touches of satire in his writings, he is the 
best-natured and most amiable of satirists, amiable 
beyond Horace ; and in his irony — for there is a 
vein of playful irony running through many of his 
works — there is no tinge of bitterness. 

I rejoice, for my part, that we have had such a 
writer as Irving to bridge over the chasm between 
the two great nations — that an illustrious American 
lived so long in England, and was so much beloved 
there, and sought so earnestly to bring the people 
of the two countries to a better understanding with 
each other, and to wean them from the animosities 
of narrow minds. I am sure that there is not a 
large-minded and large-hearted man in all our coun- 
try, who can read over the " Sketch Book," and the 
other writings of Irving, and disown one of the 
magnanimous sentiments they express with regard 
to England, or desire to abate the glow of one of 
his warm and cheerful pictures of English life. 
Occasions will arise, no doubt, for saying some 
things in a less accommodating spirit, and there are 
men enough on both sides of the Atlantic who can 
say them ; but Irving was not sent into the world on 
that errand. A different work was assigned him in 
the very structure of his mind and the endowments 
of his heart — a work of peace and brotherhood ; 
and 1 will say for him, that he nobly performed it. 

I now go back a little, to give the following 
letter of Washington to his brother Ebenezer, 
dated January 10, 1837, four days prior to the 
rude assault of the " Plaindealer " : — 

All is going on well at the cottage. Peter is in 
good condition and good spirits. 

I have looked over the account current, and find, 
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on computing my expenses since I began housekeep- 
ing on the 1st of September, that I can keep on at 
the rate at which I have been living without any 
danger of running aground. This is very satisfac- 
tory ; for so many fears were expressed on my ac- 
count, that I almost began to doubt, myself, whether 
I were not playing the part of the prodigal son, and 
wasting my substance in riotous living. I question, 
after all, whether the cottage will not prove, in the 
end, the best of all my speculations. 
Let me hear, by mail, about the maps. 

The maps in question were designed for the 
work he was about to publish, entitled ^ The 
Adventures of Captain Bonneville, U. S. A., in 
the Rocky Mountains of the Far West. Di- 
gested from his Journal, and illustrated from 
various other Sources." 

A few weeks later, we find this work going 
through the press. Peter writes from the cot- 
tage, on the 6th of March : -— 

Washington is in New York, superintending the 
printing of a new work, which will be supplement- 
ary to *'Astoria," as it treats of expeditions in the 
same regions since that date, with an ample account 
of the Indian tribes and the white trappers, with 
details of their peculiar characters and adventurous 
lives beyond the Rocky Mountains. It is a picture 
of a singular class of people midway between the 
savage state and civilization, who will soon cease to 
exist, and be only known in such records, which will 
form a department of great interest in the history of 
our country. 

The " leading theme " of these pages, however. 
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was the expeditions and adventures of Captain 
Bonneville, of the United States armjr, " who, 
in a rambling kind of enterprise, had strangely 
ingrafted the trapper and hunter upon the sol- 
dier." Mr. Irving had first met this gentleman 
in the autumn of 1835, at the country-seat of 
Mr. Astor. Coming upon him afterward, in the 
following winter, at Washington, and finding him 
engaged in rewriting and extending his travelling 
notes, and making maps of the regions he had 
explored, he purchased this mass of manuscripts 
from him for one thousand dollars, and under- 
took to fit it for publication, and bring it before 
the world. That manuscript, which was full of 
interesting details of life among the mountains, 
and of the singular castes of races, both white 
and red men, among whom he had sojourned, 
formed the staple of the work, though other facts 
and details were interwoven, gathered from other 
sources, especially from the conversations and 
journals of some of the captain's contemporaries, 
who were actors in the scenes he describes ; 
while to the whole he gave a tone and coloring 
drawn from his own observation during his tour 
on the prairies. 

Mr. Irving obtained for the work, from his 
American publishers, Carey, Lea, & Co., three 
thousand dollars, and from Bentley, in London, 
£900. 

It was while this work was going through the 
press, that Mr. Irving attended a complimentary 
entertainment, given by the booksellers of New 
York to authors and other literary and distin- 
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t of the 



guished D)CD, at wliich Chauc^Uur Kent, Ji 
Jt Paul-Uiig, William Cullen Brjaut, Fito- 
Greene lluUeck, Rev. Orville Dewey, Judge Ir^ 
ving. and uthers were preseut. Jn (he absence 
of Thomiis Swords, the oldeBt bookseller in New 
York, occnsioned by ill health, Mr, David Felt 
presided. Mr. George P. Putnam, then a youth- 
ful member of llie trade, was one of the com- 
mittee of arrnngementa and a leporter in part of 
the proceetliuga. I take from the report of the 
future publiaher, in the "New York Amerii 
the folh>wiiig notice of Mr. Irving'a brief rei 
whifh derive their chief interest Irom the 
aliusioD to Rogers awl Halleck:' 

Mr. Washington Irving, being called upon for h 
tout, obaerved that he meant to propose the health 
of an iniiividoal whom he was iiire all present would 
delight to honor — of Samuel Sogers, the poet. Mr. 
Irving observed, that in a long intimacy with Mr. 
Rogers, he had ever found him an enlightened and 
liberal friend of America aud Americans. Possew- 
ing great influence in the world of literatures and 
the fine arts in Great Britain, from his acknowledged 
soundness of judgment and refinement of taste, he 
had often exerteil it in the kindest and most gracious 
uanner in fostering, encouraging, and bringing into 
notice the talents of youthl'ul American artists. He 
had also manifested, on all occasions, the warmeit 
sympathy in the success of American writers, and 
the promptest disposition (o acknowledge and pmnt 
out their merits. 1 am led to these remarks, added 
Mr. Irving, by a letter received yesteniay from Mr. 
Rogers, atiknowledging the receipt of a volume of 
Hulleek'a poems wbii^h I had sent him, and expren- 
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ing his opinion of their merits. Mr. Irving here read 
the following extract from the letter : — 

" With Mr. Halleck*8 poems I was already ac- 
quainted, particularly with the two first in the vol- 
ume, and I cannot say how much I admired them 
always. They are better than anything we can do 
just now on our side the Atlantic [Hear, hear]. I 
hope he will not be idle, but continue long to delight 
us. AVhen he comes here again, he must not con- 
tent himself with looking on the outside of my house, 
as I am told he did once, but knock and ring, and 
ask for me as for an old acquaintance [Cheers]. I 
should say, indeed, if I am here to be found ; for if 
he or you, my dear friend, delay your coming much 
longer, I shall have no hope of seeing either of you 
on this side the grave." 

Mr. Irving concluded by giving as a toast : Sam- 
uel Rogers — the friend of American genius. 

The company all rose, and drank the health 
standing, with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Notwithstanding the boding allusion to his de- 
clining years in Rogers' letter, — for he was then 
seventy-live, — it was the fortune of Mr. Irving 
to meet again the venerable bard " on this side 
the grave " more than once. 

Among the memorable events of this season 
at the cottage, was a visit from the present Em- 
peror of France, then simple Louis Napoleon, 
who, after having been a prisoner of state for 
some months on board of a French man-of-war, 
was set at liberty on our shores at Norfolk, early 
in the spring of 1837. From Norfolk he came 
immediately to New York, where he remained 
about two months, and then returned to Europe. 
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It was during this interval that he made his visit 
to " The Roost," accompanied by a young French 
count, and the Rev. Charles S. Stewart, Chaplain 
in the Navy, and escorted by a neighbor, Mr. 
Anthony Constant, with whom he had been pass- 
ing a day or two, and who had previously an- 
nounced to Mr. Irving his intention of bringing 
hira to breakfast. Mr. Irving enjoyed the visit, 
and was much interested in the peculiar position 
of his somewhat quiet guest, though little antici- 
pating the dazzling career which awaited Imn. 

At this time Peter had resumed his place in 
" the family hive " in New York, preferring in 
his invalid state, to reconnoitre the world from a 
nearer and more populous point than the cottage. 
During the remaining fourteen months of his life 
he continued in the city, which furnished so much 
more for amusement and observation. 

In the following letter to Edward Everett, 
Mr. Irving declines an invitation to deliver a 
public address : — 

Grebnburo, July 12, 1837. 
Dear Sir: — 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your favor 
of the 24th ult., informing me that the government 
of the Boston Lyceum had done me the honor to in- 
vite me to deliver the introductory address at the 
opening of their course for next winter. The official 
communication to which you advert has not come to 
hand, probably owing to the irregularity with which 
my letters are forwarded me from town. I trust, 
therefore, that a reply to you as President of the In- 
stitution will be sufficient. I have delayed replying 
earlier, in the hope that I might prevail upon myself 
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to accept so very flattering and gratifying an invi- 
tation ; but I regret to say that a shrinking repug- 
nance to everything calculated to bring me personally 
before the public eye, has, by unwise indulgence, 
grown upon me to such a degree as to be, I fear, 
absolutely insurmountable. There is no gift I more 
envy and admire than that which enables the pos- 
sessor to bring his mind to act directly upon an in- 
telligent audience, and to arouse and delight his 
auditors. Did I possess this great and glorious gift, 
I should feel a triumph in exerting it before such an 
audience as that of the Lyceum : but feeling and 
deploring my incapacity, I can only, through you, 
convey to that institution my most sincere and grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the high proof they have 
given me of their esteem. 

Accept for yourself, my dear sir, my kindest 
thanks for the repeated marks of friendly considera- 
tion which I have experienced from you from time 
to time, and believe me, with the highest respect 
and regard, 

Very faithfully yours, 

Washington Irving. 
Honorable Edward Everett, etc., etc., etc. 

The little domain of " The Roost," originally 
of ten acres, afterward swelled to eighteen, now 
consisted of about fifteen acres — eight acres, 
added' in the spring of 1836, having been ex- 
changed by the author for a neighboring lot, the 
property of his nephew, Oscar Irving. In the 
succeeding year he bought fourteen additional 
acres, of which he soon after parted with six for 
the cost of the fourteen — the only fortunate 
peculation, as he used to say, he ever made, 
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though the purchase of Michigan lands, in which 
he went shares with his friend Kemble, humor- 
ously hinted at in the following letter, must cer- 
tainly claim exemption from his unlucky ventures. 
The letter is addressed to his old friend, then 
a member of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, and contains something like a pro- 
fession of political faith — as near, perhaps, as 
he ever came to one ; for though always keenly 
alive to everything that affected the interest or 
honor of his country, he had no party prejudices 
or strongly marked political opinions. 

[To Gouvemeur Kemble.'] 

New York, January 10, 1838. 
My dear Kemble : — 

On coming to town, I found yours of the 3d in- 
stant waiting for me. Arrange with Grodfrey as you 
think bc5t about the payment of the land. The late 
hardships of the times have moderated all my towei^ 
ing notions. I am now perfectly resigned to fifty 
jH>r cent, pwfit, and seven per cent, interest until 
paid. Nothing teaches a man better philosophy than 
a little exjH'rience in " castle building." 

My brother E. I., who, you know, is a wary man 
of business, su^^ests that the mortgage we are to 
receive should be signed by the wives of the oppo- 
site parties, if they have any, and that the buildings 
on the la ml mortgaged should be insured, and the 
jwlicies assijjnod to us. 

As to Van Buren's insinuation that I have cut 
him. I n^jvl the monstrous charge. What ! cut a 
President ? — turn my back upon a fi^end when at 
the heijrht of |H^wor ? What the plague does he take 
me for ? I always suspected he had no \e.vy high 
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idea of my merit as a politician, but I never imag- 
ined he could think me capable of so gross a depart- 
ure firom the ways of the political world. 

Seriously, however, I have not corresponded with 
Van Buren, because I did not relish some points of 
. his policy, nor believe in the wisdom and honesty of 
some of his elbow counselors ; yet had too great 
diffidence of my own judgment and experience in 
political matters to intrude upon him my opinions. I 
have for him the most hearty and sincere regard, 
and, if I had the arm of a Hercules, I would lift him 
out of the mire in which I think others are plunging 
him, and would place him upon firm ground; but, 
with my feeble and uncertain means, I should only 
bother where I might seek to aid. 

As far as I know my own mind, I am thoroughly 
a repiiblican, and attached, from complete conviction, 
to the institutions of my country ; but I am a re- 
publican without gall, and have no bitterness in my 
creed. I have no relish for puritans either in relig- 
ion or politics, who are for pushing principles to an 
extreme, and for overturning everything that stands 
in the way of their own zealous career. I have, 
therefore, felt a strong distaste for some of those loco 
foco luminaries who of late have been urging strong 
and sweeping measures, subversive of the interests 
of great classes of the community. Their doctrines 
may be excellent in theory, but, if enforced in violent 
and uncompromising opposition to all our habitudes, 
may produce the most distressing effects. The best 
of remedies must be cautiously applied, and suited to 
the state and constitution of the patient ; otherwise, 
what is intended to cure, may produce convulsion. 
The late elections have shown that the measures 
proposed by Government are repugnant to the feel- 
ings and habitudes, or disastrous to the interests of 
VOL. II. 22 
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great portions of oar fellow-citizeiis. Ther should 
not then be forced home with rigor. Oars is a gov- 
ernment of comproDu^e. We have several great 
and dbtinct interests boand ap tc^ther, which, if 
not 9e])aratelr consulted and seTcrallj- accommodated, 
may harass and impair each other. A stem, inflex- 
ible, and aniform policy may do for a small, compact 
republic, lilte'one of those of ancient Greece, where 
there is a unity of character, habits, and interests ; 
but a more accommodating, discriminating, and vari- 
able policy most be observed in a vast republic like 
ours, formed of a variety of States widely difierent 
in habits, pursuits, characters, and climes, and banded 
together by a few general ties. 

I always distrust the soundness of political coun- 
cils that are accompanied by acrimonious and dis- 
paraging attacks upon any great class of oar fellow- 
citizens. Such are those urged to the disadvantage 
of the great trading and financial classes of our coun- 
try. You yourself know, firom education and expe- 
rience, how important these classes are to the pros- 
perous conduct of the complicated affairs of this 
immense empire. You yourself know, in spite of 
all the commonplace cant and obloquy that has been 
cast upon them by political spouters and scribblers, 
what general good faith and fair dealing prevails 
throughout these classes. Knaves and swindlers 
there are doubtless among them, as there are among 
all great classes of men ; but I declare that I looked 
with admiration at the manner in which the great 
body of our commercial and financial men have 
struggled on through the tremendous trials which 
have of late overwhelmed them, and have endeavored, 
at every pecuniary sacrifice, to fulfill their engage- 
ments. Europe, after an interval of panic and dis- 
trust, is beginning to do them justice ; and the faith 
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of an American merchant, and of American moneyed 
institutions, is likely to take a still higher rank in 
foreiorn estimation from the recent trials it has sus- 
tained. 

As to the excessive expansions of commerce, and 
the extravagant land speculations, which excited 
such vehement censure, I look upon them as incident 
to that spirit of enterprise natural to a young 
country in a state of rapid and prosperous develop- 
ment ; a spirit which, with all its occasional excesses, 
has given our nation an immense impulse in its on- 
ward career, and promises to carry it ahead of all 
the nations of the globe. There are moral as well 
as physical phenomena incident to every state of 
things, which may at first appear evils, but which 
are devised by an all-seeing Providence for some be- 
neficent purpose. Such is the spirit of speculative 
enterprise which now and then rises to an extrava- 
gant height, and sweeps throughout the land. It 
grows out of the very state of our country and its in- 
stitutions, and, though sometimes productive of 
temporary mischief, yet leaves behind it lasting ben- 
efits. The late land speculations, so much depre- 
cated, though ruinous to many engaged in them, have 
forced agriculture and civilization into the depths of 
the wilderness ; have laid open the recesses of pri- 
meval forests ; made us acquainted with the most 
available points of our immense interior ; have cast 
the germs of future towns and cities and busy marts 
in the heart of savage solitudes, and studded our 
vast rivers and internal seas with ports that will 
soon give activity to a vast internal commerce. 
JVlillions of acres which might otherwise have re- 
mained idle and impracticable wastes, have been 
brought under the dominion of the plough, and hun- 
dreds -of thousands of industrious yoemen have been 
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ich bnt remote dppths of 
mense empire, to multiply and spread out ii 
direction, and give solidity and strength to oi 
confederacj-. 

All tluB has in a great measure been afTeoted hj 
the extravagant schemes of land specolatOTB. I am, 
therefore, inclined to look upon them with a more 
indulgent eye than they are considered by those vi- 
olent politicians who are prescribiug violent checha 
and counter measures, and seem to have something 
vindictive in their policy. 

But enough of all this scribble scrabble, 
be heartily glad if Mr. Van Buren, by hia sub-t 
ury scheme, or any other measure, can extricate 
the Government and the country from the pi 
state of hnancial perplexity. For mj own part, 
cannot bat think a national bank, properly restrained 
and guarded (especisilly as it respects dealing in for- 
eign exchange), will, atler all, be the measure most 
likely to suit the circumstances of the counb-y. and 
restore the prosperous action of its trade. It would 
be n salutary check upon all minor banks, and would 
curb the po«er of Mr. Biddle, who is now getting a 
complete financial siray. 

And now, my dear Kemble, let me have done with 
this " mortal coil," and thank you for your kind 
tation to WashingtOD. I should like muuh to vint 
there, if I could lounge about, a quiet and idle 
tator; but I have a love of ease and tranqnillil 
growing upon me, that makes even the bustle of gay' 
society irksome, and 'which quite incapacitates me 
the turmoil and excitement of a great political 
tropolia ia a high state of fermentation. I am 
in the city, on a visit to old Mr. Astor, with whom I 
shall probably remain for two or three weeks, 
then return to my little retreat in the country, nl 
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I play the hermit without the least shadow of gloom, 
and from whence I peep forth upon the world with- 
out the slightest tinge of misanthropy or spleen. 

Give my kindest regards to Mr. Van , Buren, and 
tell him, that though I refrain from " bestowing my 
tediousness " upon him in the way of advice, yet I 
like him just as well as if I scribbled to him by the 
ream ; and that though I may appear to cut him 
now in the day of his power, yet, whenever he may 
retire from the Presidential chair, he shall be wel- 
come to the easiest chair in my cottage. 

With kind remembrances to your sister Mary, 
Yours ever, my dear Eemble, 

Washington Irving. 

The following is also addressed to the same 
correspondent, in reply to some query respecting 
a rumor which had reached him : — 

Nbw Tobk, March 12, 1838. 
Mt dear Kemble : — 

Absence from town haa prevented my answering 
sooner your letter of the 4th instant. There is no 
truth in the rumor of my having consented to be- 
come a candidate for the Mayoralty. I have not 
even been applied to on the subject ; but, if I had 
been, nothing could induce me to undertake an office 
for which I feel myself so little fitted. Besides, I 
value my peace of mind too highly to suffer myself 
to be drawn into the vortex of New York politics ; 
which, not to speak profanely, is a perfect Hell Gate. 
. . With kindest remembrances to your 
sister, I am, my dear Kemble, yours ever, 

Washington Irving. 

At the date of the foregoing extract, Wash- 
ington was in the city, attending at the bedside 
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of John, who was soon after removed from him 
by death. This brother, about whom he had 
long before expressed his fears that his health 
would give way under the exhausting duties of 
his official position, was now sinking into the 
grave, a martyr to an overtasked mind. He ex- 
pired on the 15 th of March, in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age, afl«r having filled with honor 
the position of First Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas for the City and County of New 
York for twenty years. He was a man of per- 
fect uprightness and great refinement of character, 
and enjoyed, through life, the high respect of the 
community. In his earlier days he had some- 
thing of a literary turn, which, however, was soon 
quenched under the dry details of the law, and 
the resolute fidelity with which he gave himself 
up to the claims of his profession. 

Some time after this, we find Mr. Irving again 
in his little country home, whence he writes to 
his sister, Mrs. Paris : — 

My return to the cottage was a return to peace 
and tranquillity of mind. I laid awake early this 
morning, with the little birds singing before the win- 
dow, and all my thoughts and plans were pleasant. 

Yesterday I had a full deputation from Tammany 
Hall at the cottage, informing me that I had been 
unanimously and vociferously nominated as Mayor, 
and hoping that I would consent to be a candidate. 
Of course I declined. 

Mr. Irving bad scarcely declined this proffered 
nomination for an incongruous post, when he re- 
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ceived a letter from President Van Buren, in- 
forming him of the intention of the existing 
Secretary of the Navy to retire, and tendering 
him the appointment as his successor. 

I believe you to possess [writes Mr. Van Buren, 
■with whom he had maintained intimate and friendly 
personal relations] in an eminent degree those 
peculiar qualities which should distinguish the head 
of that Department, and the successful and efficient 
employment of which is so important to this branch 
of the public service. This opinion has been con- 
firmed by a full and confidential conversation with 
your friends Paulding and Kemble, whose judgment 
and sincerity I highly respect, and the former of 
whom is more particularly informed in regard to the 
services to be rendered. 

Mr. Irving, however, was not to be tempted 
by the offer of so honorable a post in the Cab- 
inet of the President. 

Mature reflection [he writes in reply] and self- 
examination have served to confirm my first impulse, 
which was to decline your most kind and flattering 
offer. It is not so much the duties of the post that 
I fear, as I take a delight in full occupation, and the 
concerns of the Navy Department would be pecul- 
iarly interesting to me ; but I shrink from the harsh 
cares and turmoils of public and political life at Wash- 
ington, and feel that I am too sensitive to endure the 
bitter personal hostility, and the slanders and misrep- 
resentations of the press, which beset high station in 
this country. This argues, I confess, a weakness of 
spirit and a want of true philosophy ; but I speak of 
myself as ' I am, not as I ought to be. Perhaps, had 
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m V ambition been directed toward offidal distinction, 
I might have become inmed to the straggle ; bat it 
has lain in a different and more secluded path, and 
has nortnred in me habits of qoiet and a love of 
peace of mind that daily onfit me more and mcHne 
for the collisions of the world. I really believe it 
would take but a short career of public life at Wash- 
ington to render me mentally and physically a per- 
fect wred^, and to hurry me prematurely into old age. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

Death of Peter. — Gossipings about the Cottage. — His In- 
vestments in Land unproductive of Revenue. — Engages 
upon the Conquest of Mexico. — Surrenders the Theme 
to Prescott. — Correspondence on the Subject. — Beceipt 
of Prescott's " History of the Conquest of Mexico." — 
Letter thereupon. 

[HE cottage of Mr. Irving, from being 
a bachelor nest, had now assumed the 
character of a family mansion. It had 
been decided that Ebenezer should give up the 
house in town, and his family, heretofore fluctua- 
ting inmates of " The Roost," were now to make it 
their permanent home. Ebenezer and Peter still 
retained apartments in the city, while Washing- 
ton, to quote from one of the last letters Peter 
was ever to write, addressed to Mrs. Irving at 
Toledo, " was vibrating between town and coun- 
try like the pendulum of a clock." In a letter 
addressed to me at Toledo, at which place I re- 
mained until the following autumn, when I re- 
sumed my residence at New York, he says : — 

We are cosily quartered at The Roost, and very 
comfortable. The season is coming out in all its 
beauty, and we are in the midst of birds and blos- 
soms and flowers. I look forward with pleasm-e to 
the prospect of seeing you and Helen at the cottage 
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in the course of the summer, and showing you what 
a capital florist and horticulturist and agriculturist I 
am Ixjcoming. I beat all the gentlemen farmers in 
my neighborhood, for I can manage to raise my veg- 
etables and fruits at very little more than twice the 
market price. 

On the 27th of June, Washington was called 
to meet one of the severest blows of his life 
in the death of his cherished brother Peter. 
His danger was considered imminent but a very 
few days. How deeply he felt this great be- 
reavement, following so soon after the death of 
his brother John, the following extract from a 
letter to his sister, Mrs. Van Wart, dated nearly 
three months after, will show : — 

Every day, every hour I feel how completely 
Peter and myself were intertwined together in the 
whole course of our existence. Indeed, the very cir- 
cumstance of our both having never been married, 
bound us more closely together. The rest of the 
family were married, and had families of their own 
to ontrross or divide their sympathies, and to weaken 
the fraternal tie ; but we stood in the original, unim- 
paired relation to each other, and, in proportion as 
others were weaned away by circumstances, we grew 
mow and more together. I was not conscious this 
was the case while he was living, but, now that he 
is gone, I feel how all-important he was to me. A 
dnn^ry feeling of loneliness comes on me at times, 
that 1 ivason against in vain ; for, though surrounded 
bv atVectionate relatives, I feel that none can be what 
he was to me ; none can take so thorough an inter- 
est in my concerns ; to none can I so confidingly lay 
ojKMi my every thought and feeling, and expose every 
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fault and foible, certain of such perfect toleration and 
indulgence. Since our dear mother's death, I have 
had no one who could so patiently and tenderly bear 
with all my weaknesses and infirmities, and throw 
over every error the mantle of affection. I have been 
trying, of late, to resume my pen, and, by engaging 
my mind in some intellectual task, to keep it fi:'om 
brooding over these melancholy themes ; but I find it 
almost impossible. My literary pursuits have been 
80 often carried on by his side, and under his eye — 
I have been so accustomed to talk over every plan 
with him, and, as it were, to think aloud when in his 
presence, that I cannot open a book, or take up a 
paper, or recall a past vein of thought, without hav- 
ing him instantly before me, and finding myself com- 
pletely overcome. I hope and trust that, as the au- 
tumn advances, and the weather becomes cool and 
bracing, I shall regain something of my usual vigor 
of body, and with it a healthier tone of mind ; at 
any rate, I will not trouble you again with such sad 
lamentations. 

This extract is dated September 2 2d. Octo- 
ber 24th he writes to the same sister : — 

My little cottage is well stocked. I have Eben- 
ezer*s five girls, and himself also, whenever he can 
be spared from town — sister Catherine and her 
daughter — Mr. Paris occasionally — with casual 
visits firom all the rest of our family connection. The 
cottage, therefore, is never lonely. It is now the 
beautiful autumnal season, and the weather this year 
is extremely fine. The summer has extended far 
into autumn ; we have had no sharp frosts, and it is 
but recently that we have made fires. The foliage 
has its rich and variegated autumnal tints, and the 
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wide lAndsciq)e has that prevailiiig golden hue that 
gives such 8(^>er magnificeDce to the decline of the 
Tear. Hie girls live Teiy much in the open air. 
The retired sitnatioQ of the cottage, with its secluded 
walks, quiet glens, and sheltering groTes, enables 
them to roTe about without fear or restraint. 

Decenib^* 1st, he writes again to Mrs. Van 
Wart, giving her this glimpse into his domestic 
and literarr oonoems : — 

You are oigent with me, my dear aster, to pay 
you a visit in the spring. You have no idea how 
completely I am rooted h»e. I cannot afford any 
more to trard. A considerable part of my means 
is invested in land, whidi at the present moment is 
unproductive of revenue, and I have to eoon(Hnize 
on various points, to keep from goin^ too much be- 
hindhand. I cannot, as formeriy, cazry my home 
with me^ and Umit my expenses to my p^'sonal ex- 
penditure. Wherever I go. my cottage must be 
kept up : 5>c» that my travelling expenditures would 
be an additional drain on my purse. What has 
made me tVel rather poor of late, and cautious as to 
extra expense^s is the circumstance that for a long 
tinw past I have been unable to exercise my pen ; 
until at length I becAme despondent, and thought 
the vein had entirely deserted me. This, of course,, 
would dry up my usual source of supports and throw 
me entirely on the income to be derived fitxn my 
actual capital, which, as I have alneady observed, is 
in a giv^t measure invetsted in unpixMiuctive prop- 
erty. Ilappily, within the last mondi. I have been 
once more enabk^i to get my pen into mot»)D ; and 
the otfect has been most salutary on my spirits, as 
wt^ll as choering to my pirc»5pects. 
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Mr. Irving was now busy upon the " History of 
the Conquest of Mexico," and it was upon this 
theme that he was exercising his pen. He had 
not only commenced the work, but had made a 
rough draft to form the groundwork of the first 
volume, when he went to New York to procure 
or consult some books on the subject. He was 
engaged in " The Gity Library," as it is commonly 
designated, though its official style is " The New 
York Society Library," then temporarily in 
Chambers Street, when he was accosted by Mr. 
Joseph G. Cogswell, the eminent scholar, after- 
ward so long and honorably connected with the 
Astor Library. It was from this gentleman that 
Mr. Irving first learned that Mr. Prescott, who 
had a few months before gained a proud name 
on both sides of the Atlantic by his " History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella," now had the work in 
contemplation upon which he had actually com- 
menced. Cogswell first sounded him on the part 
of Mr. ' Prescott, to know what subject he was 
occupied upon, as he did not wish to come again 
across the same ground with him. Mr. Irving 
asked : " Is Mr. Prescott engaged upon an 
American subject?" "He is," was the reply. 
" What is it? Is it the Conquest of Mexico ? " 
Mr. Irving rapidly asked. " It is," answered 
Cogswell. " Well, then," said Mr. Irving, " I am 
engaged upon that subject, but tell Mr. Prescott 
I abandon it to him, and I am happy to have 
this opportunity of testifying my high esteem for 
his talents, and my sense of the very courteous 
manner in which he has spoken of myself and 
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my writings in his Ferdinand and Isabella, though 
they interfered with a part of the subject of his 
history." 

In a subsequent conversation, Mr. Irving 
learned from Mr. Cogswell that Mr. Prescott had 
not commenced the work, but had merely col- 
lected materials for it He did not, however, 
revoke what he had said, but threw by his pen, 
and gave up the task on which he had been oc- 
cupieil during the autumn and winter. 

It was not, however, without a pang that he 
surrendered so glorious a theme ; and I think 
that on the same day in which he told me what 
I have related above, he mentioned to me that 
he had been looking over some papers in the 
morning, and had come across his commencement 
of the Conquest of Mexico ; that he read over 
what he had written, and, in a fit of vexation at 
having lost the magnificent theme, destroyed the 
manuscript. 

With this preface, I introduce the following 
correspondence between him and Mr. Prescott, 
alike honorable to both parties- The first letter 
is tVom Mr. Prescott : — 

Boston, December 31, 1838. 
My t>ear Sir : — 

If vou vrill allow one to address von so famil- 
iarly, who has not the pleasure of your personal ac- 
quAintanvv, thvxiirh he teels as if he had known you 
IvMT a IvHig time. i>ur finend, Mr. Cogswell, who is 
hen> on ji short visit, mentioned to me a conversa- 
tion whioh he had with voa respecting the design 
1 had tonnevl of giving an acLXNmt of the Conquest 
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of Mexico and Peru. I hope you will excuse me, if 
I tell you how the matter stands with me. 

Soon after I had dispatched their Catholic High- 
nesses, Ferdinand and Isabella, I found the want of 
my old companions in the long hours of an idle 
man's life ; and as I looked around for something 
else, the history of Cortes and Pizarro struck me as 
the best subject, from its growing out of the period I 
had become familiar with, as well as from its relation 
to our own country. I found, too, I had peculiar 
facilities for getting such books and MSS. as I needed 
from Madrid, through the kindness of Mr. Calderon, 
whom you know. The only doubts on the subject I 
had, were respecting your designs in the same way, 
since you had already written the adventures of the 
earlier discoverers. I thought of writing you, to learn 
from you your intentions ; but I was afraid it would 
seem impertinent in a stranger to pry into your affairs. 
I made inquiries, however, of several of your friends, 
and could not learn that you had any purpose of 
occupying yourself with the subject. And as you 
had never made any public intimation of the sort, I 
believe, and several years had elapsed since your last 
publication of the kind, during which your attention 
had been directed in another channel, I concluded 
that you had abandoned the intention, if you had 
ever formed it. I therefore made up my mind to go 
on with it; and as I proposed to give a pretty 
thorough preliminary view of the state of civilization 
in Mexico and Peru previous to the Conquest, I 
determined to spare no pains or expense in collecting 
materials. I have remitted £300 to Madrid for the 
purchase and copying of books and MSS., and have 
also sent for Lord Kingsborough*s and such other 
works relating to Mexico as I can get from London. 
I have also obtained letters to individuals in Mexico, 
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ftr the purpose of collecdog nbat maT be of impor- 
tAac« to me there. Some of the works from London 
hare airiTed, and ihe draits &om ^ladiid show that 
mj orders are executing there. Sut^fa works as can 
be got here, in a pretty good collection in the Col- 
lege Library. I baxe alicady examined, and wait only 
fiir my books from Spain- This is the state of 
■flairs, now that I bare learned from Mr. C that 
yon had originaQy proposed to treat this same sob- 
ject, nnd that yon rrquested him to say to rae that 
yon should relinqaisb it in my &vor. I cannot suffi- 
ciently express to yoa my sense of yoor ixiuriesy, 
which 1 can rery well appreciate, as I know the mor- 
tiGcation it would have occasioned me, if^ contrary 
to my expectations, I had fonnd yoa on the ground; 
iiir I am but a dnll sailer from the embarrassments I 
labor under, and diould hare (bond but sorry glean- 
ings in the field whicih yon had onec thoroughly 
bnmt over, as they say in the West. I fear die 
pabllc will not fee) 90 well pleaded as myself by this 
liberal conduct on your part, and am not sure that I 
thonld have a right, in their eyes, to avail myself of it. 
Bnt I tmst you will think diSerently, when 1 a 
yoQT proffered courtesy in the same cordial spirit 11 
which it was given- It will be conferring g 
further fiivor on me. if yon vriD. allow m 
when I may find the want of it, to ask yonr advice H 
the progress of the work. There are few persons 
unong Qs who hare paid much attention to these 
studies, and no one. here or elsewhere, so &miliar «■ 
yourself with the track of Spanish adventure i 
New World, and so well qualified, certunly, to 
advice to a comparatively new haoil. Do not ft 

that this will expose you to a troublesome c 

dent. I have nerur been addicted to much letter 
writing, tbougt), &oai the specimen before you, I ai 
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afraid you will think those I do write are somewhat 
of the longest. 

Believe me, dear sir, with great respect, your 
obliged and obedient servant. 

Wm. H. Prescott. 

Washington Irving, Esq. 

P. S. — Will you permit me to add, that if you 
have any materials in your own library, bearing on 
this subject, that cannot be got here, and that you 
have no occasion for yourself, it will be a great favor 
if you will dispose of them to me. 

Mr. Irving responded as follows : — 

New York, January 18, 1839. 
My dear Sir : — 

Your letter met with some delay in reaching me, 
and, since the receipt of it, I have been hovering be- 
tween town and country, so as to have no quiet leisure 
for an earlier reply. 

I had always intended to write an account of the 
Conquest of Mexico, as a suite to my " Columbus," but 
left Spain without making the requisite researches. 
The unsettled life I subsequently led for some years, 
and the interruptions to my literary plans by other 
occupations, made me defer the undertaking from 
year to year. Indeed, the more I considered the 
subject, the more I became aware of the necessity of 
devoting to it great labor, patient research, and 
watchful discrimination, to get at the truth and to 
dispel the magnificent mirage with which it is envel- 
oped ; for, unless this were done, a work, however well 
executed in point of literary merit, would be liable to 
be subverted and superseded by subsequent works 
founded on those documentary evidences that might 
(be) dug out of the chaotic archives of Spain, These 

VOL.. II. 23 
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considcradons looiiied into great obstacles in my 
miad, and, amid the burry of otlier mattcre, delayed 
me ia putting my hand to the enterpiise. About 
three years since I made Bn attempt at it, and set one 
of my nephews to aet as pioneer, and get tKlgether 
materials under my direction ; but bis own concerns 
cal]e<I him elsewhere, and the matter wa« again post- 
poned. Last antumn, after a fit of deep depresEion, 
feeling the want of something to arouse and exercise 
my mind, I again reiturred t« this subject, Jearing 
tJiat, if I waited tO' collett materials, I should never 
take hold of the theme ; and, knowing my own tem- 
perament and habits of mind, I determined to dash 
into it at once, skef^^h out s narrative of the wbole 
enterprise, using Solia, Ilcrrera, and Bernal Bias as 
my guide books, and, having thus acqu^ted myself 
with the whole ground, and kindled myself into a 
heat by exercise of drafting the story, to endeavor 
to strengthen, correct, enrich, and authenticate my 
work, by materials from every source within my 
reach. I accordingly set to work, and had made it 
my daily occupation for about three monthe, and 
sketched out the groundwork for the Gret volume, 
when I learned from Mr. Cogswell that jou had un- 
dertaken the same enterprise. I at once felt how 
much more justice the subject would receive at your 
hands. Ever since I had been meddling with the 
theme, its grandeur and magnificence had been grow- 
ing upon me, and I had felt more and more doubtfii] 
whether I should he able to treat it eonscientiovtlg 
— that is to say, with the extensive research and 
thorough investigation which it merited. Tlie his- 
tory of Mexico prior to the discovery and cont[ueBl, 
and the actual state of its civilization at the time of 
the Spanish invasion, are questions in the highest 
degree curious and iuterestiug, yet difficult to be 
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ascertained clearly, from the false lights thrown upon 
them. Even the writings of Padre Sahagun perplex 
me as to the degree of faith to be placed in them. 
These themes are connected with the grand enigma 
that rests upon the primitive population and civiliza- 
tion of the American continents, and of which the 
singular monuments and remains scattered throughout 
the wilderness serve but as tantalizing indications. 
The manner in which you have executed your noble 
history of Ferdinand and Isabella gave me at once 
an assurance that you were the man to undertake 
this subject ; your letter shows that I was not wrong 
in the conviction, and that you have already set to 
work on the requisite preparations. In at once 
yielding up the theme to you, I feel that I am but 
doing my duty in leaving one of the most magnifi- 
cent themes in American history to be treated by 
one who will build up from it an enduring monu- 
ment in the literature of our country. I only hope 
that I may live to see your work executed, and to 
read in it an authentic account of that conquest, and 
a satisfactory discussion of the various questions 
connected with Mexico and the Mexicans, which 
since my boyhood have been full of romantic charm 
to me, but which while they excited my imagination, 
have ever perplexed my judgment. 

I am sorry that I have no works to offer you that 
you have not in the Boston libraries. I have men- 
tioned the authors I was making use of; they are to 
be found in the Boston Athenaeum, though I doubt 
not you have them in your own possession. While 
in Madrid, I had a few chapters of Padre Sahagun 
copied out for me, relating merely to some points of 
the Spanish invasion. His work you will find in 
Lord Kingsborough's collection ; it professes to give 
a complete account of Mexico prior to the Conquest 
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— its public institutiona, trades, callioga, customs, 
etc., etc. Should I find among my books any that 
may be likely to be of service, 1 will send [hem to 
you. Ill the mean time, do not hesitate to command 
my services in any way you may think proper. 

I nm scrawling this letter in great haste, ax you 
will duubtless perceive, but beg you will take it as 
li pruof of the Biocere and very high respect and es- 
teem with which I am your friend and serrant, 

Washington Ibving. 

Wm. II. pBBBCon, Esq. 



Mr. Fresco tt 



rejoina : ~ 



Mt I 



I Sir: 



DK, .lanunry 95, 1S33. 



Ton will be alarmed at again eeeing an epistle 
from me 90 soon ; but I cannot refrain from replying 
to your very kind eommunication. I have read yoor 
letter with much iulerest, and, I may truly tiay, xbaX 
part of it which animadveria od the importance of 
the tht'rae, as illustrating the Mexican antiqui^es, 
with some dismay. I fear you will be sadly disap- 
pointed if you expect to see a solution, by me, of 
those Tesed questions which have bewildered the 
briuns of so many professed antiqaariea. My fingers 
are too clumsy U> oaravel such a, snarl. All I pro- 
pose to do in this part of the sulgect, therefore, is to 
present lo the reader such a view of the instdtutioDB 
and civUiiaUon of the conquered people, aa will in- 
terett him in their Girtunes. To do this, it will not 
be necessary, I hope, to involve myself in those misty 
speculations, which re>]uire better sight than mine In 
penetrate ; bet only to state lacts, as £u- as they 
van be gathered fixnn authentic story. For this 
part of the subject I have not attenpted. therefore, 
to collect MSS., of which I suppose there is a great 
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number in the libraries of Mexico — at leaet there 
WHS m Ciavigero'» time ; but I shall content myself 
with the examination of auch worka as have been 
before the public, including, indeed, the coinpUation 
of Lord Eingsborougb, and the great French vrorfc, 
" Antiquites Mexicainea," aince published ; the cbief 
value of both which, I suspect, excepting the Chron- 
icle of SaJiagun in tlie tbrmer, consistB in their pic- 
torial illustrations. M/ chief object is the Conquest ; 
and the materials I am endeaToring to collect are 
with the vien tO the exhibition of this in the most 
authentic light. It will give you satis&ction Eo leam 
that mj eSbrta in Spain promise to be attended with 
perfect success. I received letters, last week, from 
Uadrid, informing me that the Academy of History, 
at the instance of Senor Navarrete, had granted tay 
application Co have copies taken of any and all MSS. 
in their possession, having relation to the conquests 
of Mexico and Peru, and had appointed one of their 
body to carry this into eifect. This person is a Gei^ 
man, named Lembke, the author of a work on Ihe 
early history of Spain, which one of the English jour- 
nals, 1 remember, rapped me over tlie knuckles for 
not having seen. This learned Theban happens to 
be in Madrid for the nonce, pursuing some investi- 
gations of his own, and be has taken charge of mine, 
like a true German, uispecUng everything, and select- 
ing just what has reference to my subject. In this 
way he has been employed with four copyittts, as he 
writes me, since July, and has amassed a quantity of 
unpublished original documents illustrative of the 
Mexican Conquest, which, he writes tne, will place 
tlie expedition in a new and authentic light. He 
liM already sent off two boxes of th«se MSS. for me 
to Cadiz, and is now employed in hunting up the 
materials relating to Peru, in which, he says, the 
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librai7 appears to be equnllj rich. I wish he I 
not be loo Bangaine, and that the MSS. may not fall 
iato the hands of Carlbis or Chriatlnos, who would 
probablj work thcin up into musket waddings in much 
less time than they were copying. The speuificatioii 
of MSS. Aimisheil me by Dr. Lembke maker me Icel 
nearly independent of Mexico, with which the cum- 
munications are now even more obstructed than with 
Spain. I have endeavored Ui open tliem, howerer, 
through Mr. Poinsett, and through the Baringa, and 
cannot but hope I diall succeed through one or the 
other chauncL 

I had no idea of your having looked into the sub- 
ject BO closely yourseltj atill Itsa that yoa had bo &x 
broken ground on it. I regret, now, that I had not 
communicated with yon earher, in a direct way, aa 
it might have saved both, or rather one of us, some 
previous preparation ; for, during the summer and 
autumn, 1 have been occupied with the investigation 
of tlie eariy Mexican history, having explored all the 
sources within my reuch here, and being stopped by 
the want of them. Now that 1 have gone so Sax 
with my preparations, I can only atiknoirledge ymor 
great courtesy toward uie, with my hearty tJianka; 
tor i know well, that whatever advantages I might 
have aquired on the score of materials, would have 
been iar, very far outweighed by the superiority, in 
all other respects, of whatever might fall fixtm your 
pen, And your relinquishing the ground seems to 
impose on me an additional responsibility to try to 
make your place good, from which a stouter heart 
than mine may well shrink. I trust, however, in 
you I shall find a generous critic ; and allow me to 
add, with sincerity, that the kind words you have 
s^d of the only child of my brain, have gratified and 
touched me more deeply than anything that has yet 
reached me from my countrymen. 
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Believe me, my dear sir, with sincere respect, your 
friend and servant, 

Wm. H. Prescott. 
Washington Irving, Esq. 

It was about five years after this correspond- 
ence, that Mr. Irving, then in Madrid, received 
from Mr. Prescott a copy of his " History of the 
Conquest of Mexico," in the Preface to which he 
makes his public acknowledgments to him for 
his surrender of the subject. " I need not say," 
writes Mr. Irving to me, in noticing its receipt, 
" how much I am delighted with the work. It 
well sustains the high reputation acquired by the 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella." Then, ad- 
verting to the terms of Mr. Prescott's handsome 
acknowledgment in the Preface, to which I had 
called his attention, he adds : — 

I doubt whether Mr. Prescott was aware of the 
extent of the sacrifice I made. This was a favorite 
subject, which had delighted my imagination ever 
since I was a boy. I had brought home books fix)m 
Spain to aid me in it, and looked upon it as the pen- 
dent to my " Columbus." When I gave it up to him, 
I in a manner gave him up my bread, for I depended 
upon the profit of it to recruit my waning finances. 
I had no other subject at hand to supply its place. I 
was dismounted from my cheval de batailley and have 
never been completely mounted since. Had I ac- 
complished that work, my whole pecuniary situation 

would have been altered When I made 

the sacrifice, it was not with a view to compliments 
or thanks, but from a warm and sudden impulse. I 
am not sorry for having made it. Mr. Prescott has 
justified the opinion I expressed at the time, that he 
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iroulil treat the subject with more close and ample i 
search than I should probably do, and would produce 
a work more thoroughly worthy of the theme. He 
has produced a work that does honor to himself and 
hia country, and I wish him the fiiU enjoymtnt of his 

The plan T had intended to pursue was different 
from that which he has adopted. 1 should not have 
had any preliminary dissertation on th« history, eiv- 
ilusatJOQ, etc., of the natives, ai I find such dinerta- 
UonB hurried over, if not skipped entirely, by a great 
class of readers, who are e^er fur narrative and ac- 
tion. I should have carried on the reader with the 
discoverers and conquerors, letting the newly ex- 
plored countriee break upon him as it did npon 
them; describing objecte, places, customs, as they 
awakened cariosity and interest, and required to be 
explained for the conduct of the atory. The reader 
should first have an idea of the superior civilization 
of the people trom the great buildings and temples 
of stone atid lime that brightened along the coast, 
and " ahone like silver." He should have had vague 
accounts of Mexico from the people on the aeaboaJd; 
from the messengers of Montexuma. llis interest 
concerning it should have increased as he went on, 
deriving ideas of its grandeur, power, riches, etc, 
from the Tlaaoalans, etc. Every step, as he accom- 
panied the conquerors on their march, would have 
been a step developing some striking f^% yet the 
distance would still have been full of magnificent 
mystery. He should next have seen Mexico from 
the mountains, for below him, shining with its vast 
edifiues, its glassy lakes, its far-atrett'hing aauseways, 
its sunny plain, surrounded by enow-topped volca- 
noes. Still it would have been vague in its 
nifi-ccnce. At length he should have marched ii 
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the conquerors, fiill of curiosity and wonder, on every 
side beholding objects of novelty, indicating a mighty 
people, distinct in manners, arts, and civilization from 
all the races of the Old World. During the resi- 
dence in the capital, all these matters would have 
been fully described and explained in connection 
with the incidents of the story. In this way the 
reader, like the conquerors, would have become grad- 
ually acquainted with Mexico and the Mexicans ; and 
by the time the conquest was achieved, he would 
have been familiar with the country, without having 
been detained by long dissertations, so repulsive to 
the more indolent class of readers 

My intention also was, to study the different char- 
acters of the dramatis personam, so as to bring them 
out in strong relief, and to have kept them, as much 
as possible, in view throughout the work. It is sur- 
prising how quickly distinctive characteristics may 
be caught from a few incidental words in old docu- 
ments, letters, etc., and how the development of them 
and the putting them in action gives life and reality 
to a narrative. Most of the traits that give indi^d-^ 
uality to Columbus, in my biography of him, were 
gathered from slightly mentioned facts in his jour- 
nals, letters, etc., which had remained almost unno- 
ticed by former writers on the subject. 

However, I am running on into idle "scribble 
scrabble" about a matter now passed away, and 
which I would not utter to any one but yourself, who 
are becoming in a manner my father confessor. My 
plan might have had an advantage in some respects ; 
it might have thrown a more poetical interest over 
the work ; but the plan of Mr. Prescott is superior in 
other respects; and I feel I never should have 
wrought out a work so " worthy of all acceptation," 
as that which he has given to the public. 
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The letter from which I take this extract is 
dated Madrid, March 24, 1844, and is marked 
(Private) ; but, now that both are gone, I have 
felt at liberty to give this interesting portion of 
its contents. 





CHAPTER yym . 

lo oontribatB Monthly to the " Knickarbooker Msg- 
— Hii ?(i«tion mpcctJDg an InteroBtiDnaJ Copj- 
rigbt Law, id > Letter to the Editor. — Preacotl's View.— 
Old and New Tarrytonn. — Pielnre of his NeighboriiDod. 
— Bioiiraphiiiil Slialeh of Goldeuiilli for Harpor'd " Family 
Libra:y." — Ebene^er Imng. — Biography of Margaret 
DaTidaon. — Anecdote of Clark and Gaoflrey Crayon. 

IRSISlAVING Burrendered the theme of the 

P.liW.Hi at the close of the last chapter, Mr. 
Irving was induced to enter into an engHgement 
witli the proprietors of the " KnickerlMKiker," a 
magazine published in the citry of New Tork, to 
contribute monthly to its pages ; they agreeing 
upon stated payments at the rate of two thousaud 
dollars per annum. In the March Dumber of 
1839, iu which he introduces himself to the 
public, he holds the following language to its 
editor, Louis Gaylord Clark, so long associated 
with its fortunes ; — 
Sm: — 

I have obaetTed, an a man advances in life, he is 
Babject to a kind of plethora of the mind, doubtless 
occasioned by the vast accumulation of wisdom and 

I experience upon the brain. Hence he is apt to be- 
•ome narTBlive and admonitory — tbnt is to say, fond 
■f telling long stories and of doling out advice, to 
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the small profit and great annojance of his fiiends. 
As I have a great horror of becoming the oracle, or, 
m(»e technicallj speaking, the " bore " of the domes- 
tic circle, and would much rather bestow mj wisdom 
and tedious ness upon the world at large, I have 
always sought to ease off this snrchaige of the inr 
tellect by means of my pen, and hence have inflicted 
divers gossiping volumes upon the patience of the 
public. I am tired, however, of writing volumes : 
they do not aflbrd exactly the relief I require ; there 
is too much preparation, arrangement, and parade in 
this set form of coming before the public I am 
growing too indolent and unambitious for anything 
that requires labor or display. I have thought, 
therefore, of securing to myself a snug comer in some 
periodical work, where I might, as it were, loll at my 
ease in my elbow-chair, and chat sociably with the 
public, as with an old friend, on any chance subject 
that might pop into my brain. 

Few would imagine, from the tone of tius ex- 
tract, at what expense of feeling he had just 
given up the task of " writing volumes," and 
bound himself to the irksome obligations of 
periodical labor. To have to draw upon a capri- 
cious fancy once a month for an article, was not 
a position he would have sought, but for the ne- 
cessity pressing upon him for additional income. 
Irksome as the task was, however, and notwith- 
standinsT the returns were less prompt than he 
had anticipated, his good-will to the magazine 
induced him to continue his connection with it 
for two years. He brought it to an end in 
March, 1841, with the article of '• Don Juan : a 
Spectral Research." A majority of his contri- 
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butions to the " Knickerbocker," including this 
article, were long afterward collected by him, 
and incorporated in a little volume, published in 
1855, entitled " Wolfert's Roost," the extraordi- 
nary sale of which made ample amends for any 
shortcomings of the magazine. 

The most felicitous, perhaps, of all his con- 
tributions to this periodical, was " The Birds of 
Spring," in the May number of 1839, containing 
the exquisite sketch of " The Bobolink," which 
was extracted into almost every paper in the 
Union. 

In January, 1840, Mr. Irving addressed the 
following letter to the editor of the "Knicker- 
bocker," in which he defines his position on the 
subject of an international copy-right law, so long 
and so ineffectually pressed upon Congress : — 

To the Editor of the '* Knickerbocher " ; — 

Sir, — Having seen it stated more than once, in 
the public papers, that I declined subscribing my 
name to the petition presented to Congress during a 
former session, for an act of international copy-right, 
I beg leave, through your pages, to say, in explana- 
tion, that I declined, not from any hostility or in- 
difference to the object of the petition, in favor of 
which my sentiments have always been openly ex- 
pressed, but merely because I did not relish the 
phraseology of the petition, and because I expected 
to see the measure pressed fi:om another quarter. I 
wrote about the same time, however, to members of 
Congress, in support of the application. 

As no other petition has been sent to me for sig- 
nature, and as silence on my part may be miscon- 
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stmed, I nowj as far as my name may be thought 
of any value, enroll it among those who pray most 
earnestly to Congress for this act of international 
equity. I consider it due, not merely to foreign 
authors, to whose lucubrations we are so deeply in- 
debted for constant instruction and delight, but to 
our own native authors, who are implicated in the 
effects of the wrong done by our present laws. 

For m^-self, my literary career as an author is 
drawing to a close, and cannot be much affected by 
any disposition of this question; but we have a 
young literature springing up, and daily unfolding 
itself with wonderful energy and luxuriance, which, 
as it promises to shed a grace and lustre upon the 
nation, deserves all its fostering care. How much 
this growing literature may be retarded by the 
present state of our copy-ri^t law, I had recently an 
instance in the cavalier treatment of a work of 
merit written by an American, who had not yet 
established a commanding name in the literary mar- 
ket. I undertook, as a friend, to dispose of it for 
him, but found it impossible to get an offer from any 
of our principal publishers. They even declined to 
publish it at the author's cost, ailing that it was 
not worth their while to trouble themselves about 
native works of doubtful success, while they could 
pick and choose among the successful works daily 
poured out by the British press, for which they had 
nothing to pay for copy-righi. This simple feet spoke 
volumes to me, as I trust it will do to all who peruse 
these lines. I do not mean to enter into the dis- 
cussion of a subject that has already been treated so 
voluminouslv. I will barelv observe, that I have 
seen few arguments advanced against the proposed 
act, that ought to weigh with intelligent and high- 
mindeil men ; while I have noticed some that have 
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been urged, so sordid and selfish in their nature, and 
so narrow in the scope of their policy, as almost to 
be insulting to those to whom they are addressed. 

I trust that, whenever this question comes before 
Congress, it will at once receive an action prompt and 
decided, and wUl be carried by an overwhelming, if 
not unanimous vote, worthy of an enlightened, a just, 
and a generous nation. 

Your obedient servant, 

Washington Irving. 

Not a month before the publication of this 
letter, in which IMr. Irving commits himself so 
decidedly to the justice of an international copy- 
right law, as due alike to foreign and native au- 
thors, Mr. Prescott had written to him from 
Boston that, if anything was to be done in the 
matter, he was the one who, from his literary 
position in the country, should take the lead in 
it. In this letter the historian, in reference to a 
projected copyright bill to be brought in by Mr. 
Clay at that session of Congress, says : — 

Whether anything effectual can be done, seems to 
me very doubtfiil. Such a law is certainly demanded 
by every principle of justice. But I suspect it is 
rather late in the day to talk of justice to statesmen. 
At aU events, one of those newspapers, which they 
are now turning out every week here, and which 
contain an octavo volume each, of the new publica- 
tions, at sixpence apiece, wiU, I am afraid, be too 
cogent an argment in favor of the present state of 
things, to be refuted by the best memorial ever drafted. 

In the letter from which I take the above ex- 
tract, Mr. Prescott informs Mr. Irving that he 
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was the possessor of a copy of the " Sketch 
Book" which had been owned by Sir James 
Mackintosh, and had his pencillings in the mar- 
gin. 

In April, 1840, Mr. Irving writes me, on re- 
newing his yearly arrangement with the " Knick- 
erbocker," then behindhand in its payments : *' I 
am convinced that, by exercising my pen in my 
former independent way, and taking my time to 
collect my writings into volumes, I should make 
much more money eventually, and escape a 
monthly recurring task." 

It is worthy of mention, in connection with 
this allusion to the " Knickerbocker," that he had 
just given to the magazine his skillful contribu- 
tion, entitled, *^A Time of Unexampled Pros- 
perity : The Great Mississippi Bubble," afterward 
published in " Wolfert's Roost." He had writ- 
ten feelingly on the subject, for he himself was 
now suffering the embarrassment arising from in- 
vestments made in just such a time of fictitious 
prosperity and unreal fortimes. 

A year later lie writes in reference to the dis- 
astrous results of this spirit of speculation in 
Western lands, which swept the country in 
1836 : — 

We are gradually getting through this " valley of 
the shadow of death," which the whole busy world 
has had for some few years past to traverse, and I 
am in hoj^es that the severe lessons received this 
time will be hold in remembrance, and have a whole- 
some effect for the residue of our existence. The 
world at large is suffering the penalty of its own 
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avarice ; for avarice for a time was as extensive and 
deleterious in its sway as the cholera. Every one 
was seized with the mania of becoming suddenly 
rich ; and, in yielding to the frantic impulse, has im- 
poverished himself. The only consolation to each 
individual sufferer is, that he is not worse off than 
most of his neighbors. It has been a mania, too, 
that has affected the most knowing as well as the 
most simple minded ; indeed, some of the shrewdest 
calculators have been the most taken in. 

November 25th, 1840, after having contributed 
to the " Knickerbocker " " Sketches in Paris in 
1825, from the Travelling Note Book of Geof- 
frey Crayon,'' he writes to his sister, Mrs. Van 
Wart: — 

If times ever again come smooth and flush with 
me, so that I can command a decent income independ 
ent of the irksome fagging of my pen, I shall think 
nothing of an occasional trip across the Atlantic, 
now that steam has made the voyage short and com- 
modious ; but cares and claims multiply upon me as 
I advance in years. 

Then follows tlfis agreeable picture of the 
neighborhood in which he had fixed his residence, 
so much changed from the " old Tarry town " of 
his correspondent's recollection : — 

I find, by your correspondence with sister Cather- 
ine, that she gives you many details of our country 
neighborhood and circle, and that you take great in- 
terest in everything relating to " old Tarrytown." 
You would scarcely recognize the place, however, it 
has undergone such changes. These have in a great 

degree taken place since I have pitched my tent in 
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the neighborliooJ, My resiJencc liere hi 
olLen ; cottages and country-seats hare sprung up 
along Ihe banks of the Tappan Sea, and larrjixnra 
has become the metropolU of quite a lasbionable 
vicinity. When you knew the village, it was little 
better than a mere hamlet, croDohed down at the foot 
of a hill, with iC9 dock for the accommodation of the 
weekly market sloop. Now it has mounted the hill ; 
boasts of its hotels, and churches of various denom- 
inations : has its little Epiicopnliaa church with an 
organ — the gatea of which, on Sundays, are thronged 
with equipages belonging to families resident within 
ten or a doien miles along the river banks. We have, 
in fact, one of the most agreeable neighborboods I ever 
resided in. Some of our neighbors are here oaiy for 
the snmmer, having their winter establishments in 
town ; others remain in the country all the year. 
We have frequent gatherings at each other's houses, 
wilboDt parade or expense, and 1 do not know when 
I have seen more delightful little parties, or more 
elegant little groups of females. We have, occ»- 
sionally, excellent music, for several of the neighbor' 
hood have been well taught, have good voices, and 
acquit themselves well both with harp and piano : 
and our parties always end wilt a dance. We have 
picnic parties also, sometimes in some inland valley 
or piece of wood, sometimes on the banks of the 
Hudson, wLere some repair by land, and others by 
water. Tou would be delighted with these pictur- 
esque assemblages, on some wild woodland point jut- 
ting into the Tappan Sea, with gay groups on the 
grass onder the trees : carriages glistening through 
the woods ; a yacht with flapping sails and fluttering 
streamers anchored about half a mile from shor^ 
and rowboats plying to and from it, filled with 1 
passengers. Country life with us, at pre: 
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different from what it was in your youthful days. 
There i% more of morning visiting, like in country 
life in England ; still it differs essentially from Eng- 
lish rural life. The nature of our climate influences 
our habits. We have so much sunshine and fine 
warm weather during the genial months of the year, 
that we live more out of doors, and in a more free 
and unceremonious style. Our very winters, though 
sometimes intensely cold, are brilliant and beautiful 
from the purity of the atmosphere and the preva- 
lence of sunshine. For my part, I am almost a wor- 
shipper of the sun. I have lived so much of my 
life in climates where he was all-powerful, that I de- 
light in his vivifying effect on the whole face of na- 
ture, and his gladdening influence on all animate 
creation. In no climate within the range of my ex- 
perience is sunshine more beautiful in its effect on 
landscape than in this, owing to the transparency of 
the atmosphere, and, at the same time, the variety 
of the clouds with which our skies are diversified. 
To my mind, neither Spanish, nor Italian skies, so 
bright and cloudless, can compare with ours, forever 
shifting in their tints, and at times so gorgeous with 
their floating regions of " cloud-land." 

To the same sister he gives the following pic- 
ture of the holidays, under date of December 
26th: — 

We have had a pleasant Christmas gathering at 
the cottage. The day was bright and sunny, but the 
weather changed in the night and now a snow-storm 
is prevailing, which promises to be a severe one. 
This, however, is rather a welcome event in the 
country, as it produces fine sleighing, and sets all 
the coimtry in movement. I know nothing more ex- 
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hilarating than the first sleigh rides ; skimming over 
the sparkling snow, the air so piure and bracing, the 
sunshine so splendid ; the very borses seem to share 
your animation and delight, and dash forward mer- 
rily to the jingling of the sleigh-bells. 

Mr. Irving had recently written a biography 
of Groldsmith for Harper's " Family Library,** 
which was intended merely as a sketch to accom- 
pany a collection or selection of his writings. He 
afterward, as will be seen, prepared another, 
which is now known as his best and only biog- 
raphy of his favorite author. 

The following letter to Mrs. Van Wart has 
some allusion to this sketch of Goldsmith, and 
touches also upon another interesting biography 
upon which he had been employed during his en- 
gagement with the " Knickerbocker." It opens 
as will be seen, with a notice of the prolonged 
absence from the cottage of Ebenezer, his only 
surviving brother, whose character is feelingly 
portrayed : — 

It is now nearly a month since brother Ebenezer 
has been at the cottage. I have never known him 
to be so long absent before, unless when on a journey. 
Business has detained him in town. ... I think 
him one of the most perfect exemplifications of the 
Christian character that I have ever known. He 
has aU father's devotion and zeal, without his 
strictness. Indeed, his piety is of the most genial 
and cheerfiil kind, interfering with no rational 
pleasure or elegant taste, and obtruding itself upon 
no one*s habits, opinions, or pursuits. I wish to Gk>d 
I could feel hke him. I envy him that indwelling 
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source of consolation and enjoyment, which appears 
to have a happier effect than all the maxims of phi- 
losophy or the lessons of worldly wisdom. 

I promised, in a late letter, to send you a copy of 
my biography of Goldsmith, recently published. I 
have not been to town since, but when I do go, I 
will procure a copy and forward it. In the spring I 
shall publish a biography of Miss Margaret David- 
son, with her posthumous writings. She was a sis- 
ter of Lucretia Davidson, whose biography ^ you 
may have read — a lovely American girl, of surpris- 
ing precocity of poetical talent, who died at the age 
of seventeen or eighteen. The one whose biogra- 
phy I have just written died a year or two since, 
between fifteen and sixteeen years old. I saw her 
when she was about eleven years old, and again 
when about fourteen. She was a beautiful little 
being, as bright and as fragile as a flower, and like a 
flower she has passed away. Her poetical effusions 
are surprising, and the spirit they breathe is heavenly. 
I think you will find her biography one of the 
most affecting things you have ever read. It is 
made up in a great degree fix)m memorandums fur- 
nished by her mother, who is of almost as poetical 
a temperament as her children. The most affecting 
passages of the biography are quoted literally from 
her manuscript. You may recollect the family of 
Mrs. Davidson ; she is one of a number of sisters — 
very beautiful girls — of the name of Miller, who, in 
your younger days, lived in Maiden Lane. 

Mr. Irving transferred to the mother the copy- 
right of the biography of Margaret Davidson, 
reserving merely the right to publish it at any 
time in connection with his other writings. The 
success which it met with he was not disposed to 
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attribute to any merit of his, but to the extreme 
interest and pathos of the materials placed in his 
hands. 

It was during his engagement with the " Knick- 
erbocker," now about to dose, that its editor, 
Clark, made the visit to Mr. Irving of which he 
has given a published account. The little brook 
on the place had lately broken bounds, and he 
found him engaged in making, as his host ex- 
pressed it, ^^a dam and some other profane im- 
provements." In the afternoon they drove out 
together in an open one-horse carriage, to explore 
the wizard region of Sleepy Hollow. A sudden 
and violent shower coming up, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning, Mr. Irving stopped the 
horse, and took refuge under a large tree, lean- 
ing against the trunk, where, however, he soon 
bec:ime thorouc^hlv drenched. All this while 
Clark was standing out in the pouring rain. 
^ TVTiy don't you come under a tree," asked Mr. 
Irving, facetiously, ^ and be dry and comfortable 
like me ? " Clark excused himself on the ground 
that his father had once taken refuge from a sud- 
den thunder shower under a spreading chestnut 
tree, which was struck, his father prostrated and 
rendereil insensible for four hours ; and that on 
his recovery he gave him an injunction never to 
stand under a tree, in an open tield. in a thunder 
storm. " O ! " replied Mr. Irving, with a look in 
which you could see the humorous thought before 
he gave expression to it, '•that makes all the 
ditJerenoe in the world. If it is hereditary, and 
liirhminu runs in vour familv, vou are wise." 
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IBRIS^N April, Mr. Irving addressed a, letter to 
iRjC >ra Charles Dickens, *' expresiting his hearts 
l ig*f^3 | felt delight iu liia writings, and his 
yeariiiDCS toward himself," He had never seen 
" the glorious fellow," as he styles him at the time, 
for he was yet in his minority wlien he left Eng- 
land, but he had read his productions with warm 
admiration as they had since appeared, and on 
the peruaa! of one of them he could no longer 
repress his desire to testify to the author his de- 
lighted interest in the story aud his high appre- 
ciation of iiis genius. I have not tlie letter, 
but the following is Dickens' glowing reply ; — 
My bear Sir : — 

There is no man in the world who could have 
given me the heartfelt pleasure jou have, by your 
kind note of the 13th of last month. Tliere is no 
living writer, and there are very few nmong the 
dead, whose approbation I should feel so proud to 
earn. And with everything yoo. have written upon 
my shelvej, and in my thoughts, and in my heart of 
hearts, 1 may honestly and tmly say so. If you 
could know how earnestly I write this, you would be 
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glad to read it — as I hope you will be, faintly gness- 
ing at the warmth of the hand I autobiographically 
hold out to you over the broad Atlantic. 

I wish I could find in your welcome letter some 
hint of an intention to visit England. I can't. I 
have held it at arm's length, and taken a bird's-eye 
view of it, after reading it a great many times, but 
there is no greater encouragement in it this way 
than on a microscopic inspection. I should love to 
go with you — as I have gone, Grod knows how often 
— into little Britain, and Eastcheap, and Green 
Arbor Court, and Westminster Abbey. I should 
like to travel with you, outside the last of the 
coaches, down to Bracebridge Hall. It would make 
my heart glad to compare notes with you about that 
shabby gentleman in the oilcloth hat and red nose, 
who sat in the nine-cornered back parlor of the 
Masons' Arms ; and about Kobert Preston, and the 
tallow chandler's widow, whose sitting-room is sec- 
ond nature to me; and about all those delightful 
places and people that I used to walk about and 
dream of in the day-time, when a very small and 
not over-particularly-taken-care-of boy. I have a 
good deal to say, too, about that dashing Alonzo de 
Ojeda, that you can't help being fonder of than you 
ought to be ; and much to hear concerning Moorish 
legend, and poor, unhappy Boabdil. Diedrich 
Knickerbocker I have worn to death in my pocket, 
and yet I should show you his mutilated carcass 
with a joy past all expression. 

I have been so accustomed to associate you with 
my pleasantest and happiest thoughts, and with my 
leisure hours, that I rush at once into full confidence 
with you, and fall, as it were, naturally, and by the 
very laws of gravity, into your open arms. Ques- 
tions come thronging to my pen as to the lips of 
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..people who meet after long hoping to do so. I don't 
know what to say first, or what to leave unsaid, 
and am constantly disposed to hreak off and tell 
you again how glad I am this moment has ar- 
rived. 

My dear Washington Irving, I cannot thank you 
enough for your cordial and generous praise, or tell 
you what deep and lasting gratification it has given 
me. I hope to have many letters firom you, and to 
exchange a frequent correspondence. I send this to 
say so. After the first two or three I shall settle 
down into a connected style, and hecome gradually 
rational. 

You know what the feeling is, after having writ- 
ten a letter, sealed it, and sent it off. I shall pic- 
ture you reading this, and answering it hefore it has 
lain one night in the post ofiice. Ten to one that 
before the fastest packet could reach New York I 
shaU be writing again. 

Do you suppose the post-office clerks care to 
receive letters ? I have my doubts. They get into 
a dreadful habit of indifference. A postman, I 
imagine, is quite callous. Conceive his delivering 
one to himself, without being startled by a prelim- 
inary double knock 1 

Always your faithful firiend, 

Charles Diceexs. 

In July I find him among the Highlands, on a 
visit to his friend, Gouvemeur Kemble — a visit 
somewhat saddened by the recent death of that 
gentleman's sister, Gertrude, the wife of James 
K. Paulding, whose image was linked with the 
familiar scene. It is to her that the extract 
which follows, from a letter to his niece, Mrs. 
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Storrow, — who had recently married and was 
now residing in Paris — makes the brief and 
touching allusion. West, his companion in the 
visit, was William E. West, the amiable American 
artist, whose likeness of Lord Byron had made 
him famous. 

I arrived here the evening before last, in company 
with Mr. West. We had a splendid evening's voy- 
age through the Highlands, which looked to me 
more magnificent than ever. I found Mr. Kemble's 
house a real " bachelor's hall," having no longer a 

lady to preside there The glorious being 

who used to grace and gladden this little mansion 
with her presence is gone forever 1 I cannot ex- 
press to you how dreary I have occasionally felt 
since I have been here. 

I give this fiirther extract from the same letter, 
for its interesting allusion to the venerable Albert 
Gallatin, then long withdrawn from public 
life: — 

The day before I left the cottage I dined at the 
Sheldon s*, to meet Mr. and Mrs. Gallatin (the old 
people), who were on a visit there. Mr. George 
Jones was the only guest besides myself from the 
neighborhood. We had a very cheerful dinner. 
Mr. Gallatin was in fine spirits, and fidl of conversa- 
tion. He is upward of eighty, yet has all the activity 
and clearness of mind and gayety of spirits of a 
young man. How delightful it is to see such intel- 
lectual and joyous old age; to see life running out 
clear and sparkling to the last drop ! With such a 
blessed temperament, one would be content to linger 
and spin out the last thread of existence. 
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From Kemble's, Mr. Irving proceeded to visit 
his friend, Henry Brevoort, who had taken the 
old Beverley House in the Highlands, which 
formerly belonged to the family of the Robin- 
sons, and was associated with the history of the 
Arnold treason. It was distant about five miles 
from the residence of Gouvemeur Kemble. It 
was while here that he was unexpectedly 
tempted to accompany the directors of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal, of whom Brevoort 
was one, in their annual visit of examination. 
" I do not know," he writes, " when I have made 
a more gratifying excursion, with respect to 
natural scenery, or more interesting from the 
stupendous works of art." He did not gain in 
health, however, by the exposures of this wild 
expedition into the mining regions of Pennsyl- 
vania. "I returned home completely out of 
order," he writes, " and in the course of three or 
four days my indisposition terminated in a violent 
fever." By the first of September his malady 
had passed away, and he began to be himself 
again. 

On the 7th of December, after having spent a 
fortnight in town, he writes to tiis niece in 
Paris : — 

I have stayed until to-day, to be present at the 
anniversary of the St. Nicholas Society, which went 
off yesterday in great style. The dinner was more 
numerously attended than on any former occasion. 
We had Lord Morpeth there, who of late has been 
the universal guest. He made a very neat speech 
on the occasion. My health was drunk in the course 
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of the eyening, and I was absolutelj hurried npon 
mj legs to make a speech, but, agitated and abashed 
as usaaL and OTercome bj the prolonged and deaf- 
ening testimonials of good-will, I blundered through 
two or three indistinct sentences, and sat down 
amidst thundering applause. I neyer shall figure 
as an orator. 

Toward the dose of the same month he ac- 
knowledges the receipt of some books which had 
been procured for him from Paris. " They are 
very rare works," he temarks, " not to be met with 
in this country, but indispensable to a work which 
I haye in contemplation." 

The work he had in contemplation was his 
^ Life of Washington,'* upon which he had actually 
ooDunenced and got fidrly under way, when he 
received the appointment of Minister to Spain 
— an honor totally unsought and unlooked-for 
by himself and his friends. It was on the 10th 
of February, in the -city of New York, where 
he had been passing the winter, that he first 
heard of his nomination. " Washington Irving," 
said Daniel Webster, the distinguished Secretary 
of State, when he supposed a sufficient time had 
elapsed for him to have received the tidings of 
his nomination, ** Washington Irving is now the 
most astonished man in the city of New York." 
I saw him at my office within an hour after he 
had received the news, and he had not yet got 
over the surprise and excitement of this unex- 
pected event. Yet, as he paced up and down, 
revolving the prospect of a separation from home 
and home scenes, he appeared less impressed 
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with the distinction conferred, than alive to the 
pain of such an exile. " It is hard — very hard," 
he half murmured to himself, half said to me ; 
" yet," he added, whimsically enough, being struck 
with the seeming absurdity of such a view, " I 
must try to bear it. God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb" 

At a later period, and in a different mood, he 
spoke of this appointment to me as " the crown- 
ing honor of his life ; " yet I am persuaded he 
would have declined it, but for a confident belief 
that a diplomatic residence at Madrid need work 
no interruption to his ** Life of Washington," the 
literary task upon which he had now set his 
heart. 

The following letter was written after he had 
been dubiously balancing the pros and cons for a 
time in my presence, and had concluded by a 
determination to accept. It is addressed to his 
brother Ebenezer at Sunnyside, now his home ; 
his growing deafiiess and advancing years dis- 
qualifying him for further active occupation in 
the city. 

New York, February 10, 1842. 
My dear Brother : — 

I have been astounded, this morning, by the intel- 
ligence of my having been nominated to the Senate 
as Minister to Spain. The nomination, I presume, 
will be confirmed. Nothing was ever more unex- 
pected. It was perfectly unsolicited. 

I have determined to accept 

In the following unofficial letter from Mr, 
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Webster, we find that the appointment had taken 
place : — 

Washington, Febmaiy 14, 1842. 
My dear Sir: — 

You will have heard of your nomination and ap- 
pointment as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of Madrid. I assure 
you it gives me pleasure to have been instrumental 
in calling you to so distinguished a post in the public 
service. If a gentleman of more merit and higher 
qualifications had presented himself, great as is my 
personal regard for you, I should have yielded it to 
higher considerations. 

The time of your departure from this country will 
be left to your own convenience. We have some 
confidential subjects, depending between the United 
States and Spain, in regard to which it would be 
well that you would confer with the Department, be- 
fore you repair to your post. 

I am, truly and cordially, yours, 

Daniel Webster. 

The suggestion of this appointment, however 
readily it may have been adopted by the Presi- 
dent, John Tyler, originated with Mr. Webster, 
who, in the first montii of his Secretaryship, had 
been agitating Mr. Irving's name for a diplomatic 
post. The sudden death of the President, Gen- 
eral Harrison, very probably effected a change in 
his views at that time, but his purpose would 
seem, from this evidence, to have remained. 
Mr. Irving's old friend, William C. Preston, then 
a Senator of the United States from South 
Carolina, is also linked in this testimonial. " I 
have rarely performg||" ijrrites that gentleman in 
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a letter to Gouverneur Kemble now before me, 
dated February 18th, " an official duty with more 
pleasure than that of reporting Irving from the 
Committee of Foreign Relations, and moving his 
confirmation. Such things make pleasant little 
green spots amid our wearisome pitching and 
tossing here. It was very gratifying, the cordial 
feeling manifested on both sides of the Senate." 
The following is his letter of acceptance : — 

New York, February 18, 1842. 
The Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, 
Washington : — 
Sir , — I accept, with no common feelings of pride 
and gratitude, the honorable post offered me by the 
Grovemment, of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Spain. It will take some little 
time for me to arrange my affairs preparatory to so 
sudden and unexpected a change of position and 
pursuits, but I trust to be ready to depart early in 
April, previous to which time I will visit Washing- 
ton, to receive my instructions. 

I am, sir, very respectfully yours, 

Washington Irving. 

Previous to the date of this formal acceptance, 
Mr. Irving had intimated a desire to have Mr. 
Joseph G. Cogswell appointed as Secretary of 
the Legation. " He is a gentleman," he wrote, 
" with whom I am on terms of confidential inti- 
macy, and I know no one who, by his various 
acquirements, his prompt sagacity, his knowledge 
of the world, his habits of business, and his 
obliging disposition, is so calculated to give me 
that counsel, aid, and companionship so important 
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in Madrid, where a stranger is more isolated than 
in any other capital of Europe." 

It was an object of great solicitude to him to 
get the right person for this important and con- 
fidential relation; but just as he had succeeded 
in procuring the appointment for Cogswell, Mr. 
John Jacob Astor, findiDg that he was likely to 
lose the invaluable services of this gentleman in 
organizing the Astor Library, made him librarian 
of that embryo institution ; and Mr. Irving, un- 
willing to stand in the way of a selection so ad- 
mirable and of so much public importance, set 
about procuring the appointment of another in 
his place. His personal comfort and happiness 
were somewhat at stake in this matter, and it was 
a little doubtful whether he could get his inclina- 
tions consulted in another choice. He was most 
fortunate, however, in accomplishing the appoint- 
ment of Alexander Hamilton, Jr., for the post ; 
though not without some political scruples on the 
part of Mr. Tyler, which were finally yielded to 
a conviction of his fitness for the place, and a 
disposition to oblige the newly appointed Minis- 
ter. 

Taking no lady with him to preside over his 
bachelor establishment at Madrid, his Secretary 
of Legation and two young gentlemen. Hector 
Ames, a son of Barrett Ames, of the city of New 
York, and J. Carson Brevoort, a son of his old 
friend, Henry Brevoort, would comprise his diplo- 
matic family — the two last as attaches. 

It was just when Mr. Irving had received the 
appointment of Minister to Spain, that Charles 
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Dickens made his first appearance in New York, 
having arrived shortly before at Boston. 

The genial and lamented Felton, at this date 
Professor, afterward President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was visiting New York at the same time ; 
and after the death of Mr. Irving, in his remarks 
before the Massachusetts Historical Society, in 
paying his tribute to his memory, gives the fol- 
lowing characteristic picture of their intercourse 
at that period : — 

The time when I saw the most of Mr. Irving was 
the winter of 1842, during the visit of Charles Dick- 
ens in New York. I had known this already dis- 
tinguished writer in Boston and Cambridge, and 
while passing some weeks with my dear and la- 
mented friend, Albert Sumner. I renewed my ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Dickens, often meeting him in 
the brilliant society which then made New York a 
most agreeable resort. Halleck, Bryant, Washington 
Irving, Davis, and others scarcely less attractive by 
their genius, wit, and social graces, constituted a 
circle not to be surpassed anywhere in the world. I 
passed much of the time with Mr. Irving and Mr. 
Dickens ; and it was delightftil to witness the cor- 
dial intercourse of the young man, in the flush and 
glory of his fervent genius, and his elder compeer, 
then in the assured possession of immortal renown. 
Dickens said, in his ftank, hearty manner, that ftom 
his childhood he had known the works of Irving ; 
and that, before he thought of coming to this coun- 
try, he had received a letter fi*om him, expressing 
the delight he felt in reading the " Story of Little 
Nell : " and from that day they had shaken hands au- 

tographicaUy across the Atlantic. Great and varied 
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as was the genius of Mr. Inring, there was one thing 
he shrank with a comical terror from attempting, and 
that was a dinner speech, A great dinner, however, 
was to be given to Mr. Dickens in New York, as 
one had ab-eady been giren in Boston ; and it was 
evident to all that no man but Washington Irving 
coold be thought of to preside. With all his dread 
of making a speech, he was obliged to obey the nni- 
versal call, and to accept the painful {nreeminence. 
I saw him dailv during the interval of preparation, 
either at the lodgings of Dickens, or at dinner or 
evening parties. I hope I showed no want of sym- 
pathy with his forebodings, but I could not help be- 
ing amused with the tragi-comical distress which the 
thought of that approaching dinner had caused- him. 
His pleasant humor mingled with the real dread, and 
played with the whimsical horrors of his own posi- 
tion with an irresistible drollery. Whenever it was 
alluded to, his invariable answer was, '^ I shall cer- 
tainly break down ! " — uttered in a half^melancholy 
tone, the ludicrous effect of which it is impossible to 
describe. He was haunted, as if by a nightmare ; 
and I could only compare his dismay to that of Mr. 
Pickwick, who was so alarmed at the prospect of 
leading about that " dreadful horse " all day. At 
length the long-expected evening arrived ; a com- 
pany of the most eminent persons, frova, all the pro- 
fessions and every walk of life, were assembled, and 
Mr. Irving took the chair. I had gladly accepted an 
invitation, making it, however, a condition that I 
should not be called upon to speak — a thing I then 
dreaded quite as much as IMr. Irving himself. The 
direful compulsions of life have since helped me to 
overcome, in some measure, the post-prandial fright. 
Under the circumstances — an invited guest, with 
no impending speech — I sat calmly, and watched 
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with interest the imposing scene. I had the honor 
to be placed next but one to Mr. Irving, and the 
great pleasure of sharing in his conversation. He 
had brought the manuscript of his speech, and laid 
it under his plate. " I shall certainly break down," 
he repeated over and over again. At last the mo- 
ment arrived. Mr. Irving rose, and was received 
with deafening and long-continued applause, which by 
no means lessened his apprehension. He began in 
his pleasant voice ; got through two or three sen- 
tences pretty easily, but in the next hesitated ; and, 
after one or two attempts to go on, gave it up, with 
a graceful allusion to the tournament, and the troops 
of knights all armed and eager for the fray ; and 
ended with the toast " Charles Dickens, the guest of 
the nation." " There I " said he, as he resumed his 
seat under a repetition of the applause which had 
saluted his rising ; " there I I told you I should break 
down, and IVe done it." 

There certainly never was made a shorter after- 
dinner speech; I doubt if there ever was a more 
successful one. The manuscript seemed to be a 
dozen or twenty pages long, but the printed speech 
was not as many lines. I suppose that manuscript 
may be still in existence ; and if so, I wish it might 
be published.^ Mr. Irving often spoke with a good- 
humored envy of the felicity with which Dickens 
always acquitted himself on such occasions. 

The following letter is addressed to his brother 
from Washington where he and " Boz " had gone 
shortly after the Dickens dinner : — 

^ The manuscript, which consisted, no doubt, only of notea 
or hints, was probably destroyed at the time. — Ed. 
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[To Ebenezer Irving.'^ 

WASHIS6T03I, March 16, 1842. 
My deak Brothes : — 

Mv reception in Washington, bj all persons and 
parties, has been of the most gratifying kind. The 
gOTemment seems disposed to grant me everj indul- 
gence as to the time and mode of my embarkation, 
my roote, etc I shall remain here until some time 
in the earlj part of next week, to read the corre- 
spondence and documents connected with my mis- 
sion, and to make myself acquainted with the affairs 
of the l^ation, after which I shall return home to 
make my final preparations fcM* departure. 

I dined with Mr. Granger yesterday; Mr. Web- 
ster to-day ; I dine to-morrow with Mr. Preston, of 
the Senate, the next day with the President, and on 
Saturday with Mr. Tayloe ; so you see I am launched 
in a complete round of dissipation. Last evening I 
was at the President's levee — a prodigious crowd. 
I set out to walk, with Julia S. on my arm, but 
was penned up against the wall, and for an hour 
had to stand shaking hands with man, woman, and 
child from all parts of the Union, who took a notion 
to lionize me. I thought I had become so old a story 
as to be past all such bozzing, but they seem to 
think me brought out in a new edition at Washing- 
ton 

In the following we have a further glimpse of 
Boz and Diedrich : — 

\_Charles Dickens to Washington Iroing.'] 

Washington, Monday afternoon, March 21, 1842. 
My dear Irvtn'g : — 

We passed through — literally passed through — 
this place again to-day. I did not come to see you, 
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for I really have not the heart to say " good-by ** 
again, and felt more than I can tell you when we 
shook hands last Wednesday. 

You will not be at Baltimore, I fear ? I thought 
at the time, that you only said you might be there, 
to make our parting the gayer. 

Wherever you go, God bless you ! What pleas- 
ure I have had in seeing and talking with you, I 
will not attempt to say. I shall never forget it as 
long as I live. What would I give, if we could have 
but a quiet week together ! Spain is a lazy place, 
and its climate an indolent one. But if you have 
ever leisure under its sunny skies to think of a man 
who loves you, and holds communion with your 
spirit oftener, perhaps, than any other person alive 
— leisure from listlessness, I mean — and will write, 
to me in London, you will give me an inexpressible 
amount of pleasure. 

Your affectionate friend, 

Charles Dickens. 

Seventeen days later, when his departure was 
dose at hand, he addresses the following letter to 
his niece, Sarah Irving, at his cottage : — 

New York, April 7, 1842. 
My dear Sarah : — 

I have given Pierre M. Irving a full power of at- 
torney to act in my name, and have made arrange- 
ments with him for the conduct of my pecuniary 
affairs 

And now, my dear, good little girl, God bless 
you ! You have been like a daughter, and an affec- 
tionate one, to rae, and so have all your sisters ; and 
have, by your kind attentions, made the years I have 
lived among you one of the happiest portions of my 
life. In a little while we shall come together again, 
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I trust, and then we irill have meny times at sweet 
little Stiunjslde. 

With my love t« all the flock, your affectionate 
tmcle, WASHiNeTOK Irtino. 

Ou the 10th of April he embarked for Liver- 
pool witli fine weatlier and a fair wind. 




CHAPTER XXV. 




Mr. Irving in London. — Levee. — Reception at Court. — 
Meeting of Old • Acquaintances. — Rogers. — Leslie. — 
James Bandinel. — Monastic Seclusion in Westminster 
Abbey. — Anniversary Dinner of the Literary Fund. — 
The Queen's Grand Fancy Ball. — At Paris. — Letter to 
Mrs. Paris. — Presentment to Louis Philippe and other 
Members of the Royal Family at Neuilly. 



HE following letter gives the first ti- 
dings of the author's arrival in Eng- 
land : — 



[7(0 Mrs, Paris, at TarrytownJ] 

London, May 3, 1842. 
My dear Sister : — 

I have arrived in England before my ship, and in 
London before visiting Birmingham ; and these are 
the circumstances of the case : We had a fair wind 
and fine voyage until we made the Irish coast, when 
the wind came ahead. After beating for a day or 
two in the channel, with the prospect of passing sev- 
eral more days on shipboard, a steam packet hove in 
sight. A signal brought it within hail. It was 
bound fi'om Cork for Bristol, where it would arrive 
on the following day. Several of my fellow-passen- 
gers and myself, therefore, got on board, and were 
landed on the following day (April 30th) at Bristol. 
. . . We landed after dark, and the next 
morning I set off* in the railroad cars for London. 
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These railroads have altered the whole style and 
course of travelling in England. You fly through 
the country rather than ride. We were about four 
hours travelling a distance of one hundred miles ; 
and such admirable vehicles. I sat as comfortably 
cushioned and accommodated as in my old Voltaire 
chair at the cottage. The railroads, too, are so 
well finished, that you experience none of the jar- 
ring and vibration Uiat are felt in ours. In this way 
we were whirled through a succession of enchanting 
scener}', in all the freshness of spring; tihe weather 
was lovely, and the sunshine worthy of our own 
countrj' 

The letter of varying date to Mrs. Paris, 
which follows, is begun at the residence of his 
sister at Birmingham : — 

The Shbubbeky, May 7, 1842. 
My dear Sister: — 

I wrote you a hasty scrawl a few days since, from 
London. I was detained in town three or four days 
by business, and then set off for Birmingham, where 
I arrived in about five hours by railroad, travelling 
without the least fatigue. 

While I was in London I attended the levee, to 
be presented. I know the great interest you take in 
the young Queen, and that you will expect some 
account of her. She is certainly quite low in 
stature, but well formed and well rounded. Her 
countenance, though not decidedly handsome, is 
agreeable and intelligent ; her eyes light blue, with 
light eyelashes ; and her mouth generally a little 
open, so that you cau see her teeth. She acquits 
herself in her receptions with great grace, and even 
with dijjnitv. Prince Albert stood beside her — a 
tall, elegantly formed yoimg man, with a handsome, 
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prepossessing countenance. He is said to be frank, 
manly, intelligent, and accomplished ; to be fond of 
bis little wife, who, in turn, is strongly attached to 
him. It is rare to see such a union of pure affection 
on a throne. 

I experienced a very kind reception at court ; was 
warmly welcomed by many members of the diplo- 
matic corps, though most of them were strangers to 
*me ; but I met several of my old acquaintances 
among the ministers — Lord Aberdeen, Sir Robert 
Peel, etc. 

Among the most gratifying meetings with old 
friends during my brief sojourn in London, I must 
mention those with Mr. Rogers and with Leslie. 
Mr. Rogers was quite affected on meeting with me 
(it was at a dinner party at our Minister's, Mr. 
Everett's). The old man took me in his arms quite 
in a paternal manner. He begins to show the marks 
of his advanced age, though he still goes out to par- 
ties, and is almost as much in company as ever. 
Leslie is occupied in painting a picture of the Royal 
Christening. His picture of the Coronation has 
been the making of him. He has more orders for 
paintings than he can execute. 

Little Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, May 
9th. — I returned to town on Saturday, after passing 
two days in Birmingham, intending to pay it another 
and a longer visit before I leave England. I am 
here ensconced in the very heart of this old monastic 
establishment, with an old friend who keeps bach- 
elor's hall in one of the interior buildings connected 
with the Abbey. My host is Mr. James Bandinel, 
of the Foreign Office, with whom I became ac- 
quainted during my former diplomatic residence in 
London. He is a peculiar character; a capital 
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scholar, a man variously and curiously informed, of 
proat worth, kindness, and hospitality. His quarters 
in the old Abbey are a perfect " old curiosity shop," 
fbmished with all kinds of antiquities and curi(»i- 
ties : (|uaint old furniture ; the walls hung with an- 
cient armor; weapons of all ages and countries; 
curious pictures, etc., etc. ; cases and "shelves of old 
books in every room. The entrance to this singular 
and monkish nest is through the vaulted passages* 
and the long arcades of the cloisters, over the tomb- 
stones (inserted in the pavements) of the ancient 
ablK>ts, which I have mentioned in the " Sketch Book," 
and past that mural monument, with a marble figure 
reclining on it, which frightened Sarah so much that 
evening when she was brought to the Abbey unex- 
pectedly by Mr. Storrow. I have repeatedly passed 
through these cloisters and by that nionument at 
midnight on my way home from a party, and on one 
occasion the Abbey clock struck twelve just as I was 
passing. How strange it seems to me that I should 
thus l>e nestled quietly in the ver}- heart of this old 
pile, that used to be so much the scene of my half- 
romantic hah-moditativo haunts, during my scribbling 
days. It is like my sojourn in the haUs of the Al- 
hambra. Am I always to have mv dreams turned 
into realities ? 

Matt 1 3M. — I have kept this letter by me several 
da>-s, but have been unable to add a word, such is 
the hurry of engagements, visits, calls, notes, etc., etc^ 
in this overwhelming metropolis. I have neither 
n^st by day nor sleep by night, and am almost fagged 
out. I had hojKHl to enjoy some delightful quiet in 
this jrlorious sei'lusion in the heart- of the cloisters, 
but the claims of the world follow me here, and 
keep me in continual agitation. Last Sunday, it is 
true. I had a delicious treat in hearing the cathedral 
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service performed in a noble style, with the chants 
of the choir, and the accompaniment of the organ; 
but besides this, I have seen nothing of the Abbey, 
excepting to pass to and fro, by night and day, 
through the cloisters, making the vaults and monu- 
ments echo with my footsteps at midnight, 

I have not been able to call on many of my old 
friends, but have met some of them on public occa- 
sions. Many of the literary men I met at an an- 
niversary dinner of the Literary Fund, at which 
Prince Albert presided. Here I sat beside my 
friend Moore, the poet, who came to town to attend 
the dinner. He looks thinner than when I last saw 
him, and has the cares and troubles of the world 
thickening upon him as he advances in years. Ho 
has two sons ; both had commissions in the army. 
The youngest has recently returned home, broken in 
health, and in danger of a consumption. The elder, 
Tom, has been rather wild, and is on his return from 
India, having, for some unknown reason, sold his 
commission. The expenses of these two sons bear 
hard upon poor Moore, and he talks with some 
despondency of the likelihood of his having to come 
upon the Literary Fund for assistance. The Lit- 
erary Fund dinner was very splendid, and there was 
much dull speaking from various distinguished char- 
acters. I had come to it with great reluctance, 
knowing that my health would be drunk ; and, 
though I had determined not to make a speech in 
reply, yet the very idea of being singled out, and 
obliged to get on my legs and return thanks, made 
me nervous throughout the evening. The flattering 
speech of Sir Robert Inglis, by which the toast was 
preceded, and the very warm and prolonged cheering 
by which it was received, instead of relieving, con- 
tributed to agitate me, and I felt as if I would never 
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attend a public dinner again, where I should have to 
undergo such a trial. 

There is an amusing description, in the Diary 
of Thomas Moore, of his endeavors to persuade 
Mr. Irving to be present at this annual dinner of 
the Literary Fund Society, which I am tempted 
to extract in this place, though, in so doing, I 
break off from the letter, to return to it, how- 
ever, again : — 

[From the Diary of Thomas MooreSl 

May lOM. — Started for town, leaving our dear 
boy somewhat better. Found, with my usual good 
luck, a note tinom Murray, asking me to meet at din- 
ner, to day ^ the man of all others I wanted to shake 
hands with once more — Washington Irving. Called 
at Murray's, to say ** Yes. yes," with all my heart. 

nth. — Went to the Literarv Fund Chambers to 

m 

see what were the arrangements, and where I was to 
be seated, having, in a note to Blewitt, the Secretary, 
beggeil him to place me near some of my own per- 
sonal friends- Found that I was to be seated 
between Hallam and Washington Irving. All right. 
By the by, Irving had yesterday come to Murray's, 
with the determination, as I found, not to go to the 
dinner, and all beiTiied of me to use mv influence 
with him to change this resolution. But he told me 
his mind was made up on the point : that the drink- 
ing his health, and the speech he would have to make 
in return, were more than he durst encounter ; that 
be had bn^ken down at the Dickens dinner fof 
which be was chairman > in America, and obliged to 
stop short in the middle of his oration, which made 
him res*.^lve not to encounter another such accident. 
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In vain did I represent to him that a few words 
would be quite sufficient in returning thanks. " That 
Dickens dinner," which he always pronounced with 
strong emphasis, hammering all the time with bis 
right arm, more suOf — " that Dickens dinner " still 
haunted his imagination, and I almost gave up all 
hope of persuading him. At last I said to him, 
" Well, now, listen to me a moment. If you really 
wish to distinguish yourself, it is by saying the fewest 
possible words that you will effect it. The great 
fault with all the speakers, myself among the number, 
will be our saying too much. But if you content 
yourself with merely saying that you feel most 
deeply the cordial reception you have met with, and 
have great pleasure in drinking their healths in 
return, the very simplicity of the address will be 
more effective, from such a man, than all the stam- 
mered-out rigmaroles that the rest of the speechifiers 
will vent.** This suggestion seemed to touch him ; 
and so there I left him, feeling pretty sure that I had 
carried my point. It is very odd, that while some 
of the shallowest fellows go on so glib and ready 
with the tongue, men whose minds are abounding 
with matter should find such difficulty in bringing it 
out. I found that Lockhart also had declined at- 
tending this dinner under a similar apprehension, and 
only consented on condition that his health should 
not be given. 

Whether Moore's suggestion was adopted or 
not, certain it is that Mr. Irving did little more 
than bow his thanks to the toast of Sir Robert 
Inglis. Happily, the brilliant Everett, never at 
a loss, was there to speak for the honor of Am- 
erican literature. 

I now resume with some further passages 
from the letter to his sister : — 
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I betieT« I told jotju in a prerioos letter, of the 
pabtiir dimier thas bad been intended me at Liver* 
poi:)L I bare snee reeeiTed an invitation to accept 
a pabHe dinner at Giaisgow, whk^ of course, I d&- 
c&ied : indeed, the niani£»tatioBS of poblic regard 
whidi I have cootinaalhr experienced since mj arri- 
Tal hare been qcdte oteipow ei i ng. 

Last evening I was at tbe Queen's grand fimcy 
balL which surpassed, in sptendor and picturesqae 
effect, anv coortlv assemblage that I ever witnessed 
or coald imagine. The newspapers are fbll of de- 
tails oi this magnificent pageant, and I most refer 
voo to them fcnr particulars, for the whole is a scene 
of bewilderment in mv recollection. Hiere were at 
least two thousand persons (resent, all arrayed in his- 
toricaL poetical, or fanciful costomes, or in rich mili- 
tanr or coort anifi»ins. A kind oi scheme was given 
to the whole, hj making it the representation of the 
visit of Anne of Brittanv (the character sustained by 
the Duchess of Cambridge) to the Court of Edward 
m. (Prince Albert) and his Queen Philippa (Queen 
Victoria). The respective sovereigns had all their 
courtiers and attendants in the costumes of the times, 
faithfully executed afler old historical paintings and 
engravings. There was a reality mingled with the 
fiction of the scene. Here royalty represented roy- 
alty, and nobility represented nobility. Many of 
the personages present played the parts of their own 
ancestors, their dresses being faithfully copied from 
old family paintings by Vandyke and other cel- 
ebrated persons. There was no tinsel nor stage 
trumpery in the dresses and jewels ; all was of the 
richest materials, such as the characters represented 
would have worn : and there was on all sides a blaze 
of diamonds beyond anything I had ever seen. The 
saloons of the palace were o^ great size, so that there 
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was ample room for display ; and nothing could sur- 
pass the effect of the various groups, processions, 
etc., or the splendor of the assemblage in the Throne 
Room, where Albert and Victoria, as Edward and 
Philippa, were seated in state, receiving the homage 
of the brilliant throng. 

I had a very favorable situation in one part of the 
evening, near the royal party, when the different 
quadrilles, each in uniform costumes, danced before 
them. The personage who appeared least to enjoy 
the scene seemed to me to be the little Queen herself. 
She was flushed and heated, and evidently fatigued 
and oppressed with the state she had to keep up, 
and the regal robes in which she was arrayed, and 
especially by a crown of gold, which weighed heavy 
on her brow, and to which she was continually rais- 
ing her hand to move it slightly when it pressed. I 
hope and trust her real crown sits easier. Prince 
Albert looked uncommonly well in his costume. He 
would have realized the idea you have no doubt 
formed of a prince, from all that you have read in 
&iry tales. He came up to where I was standing, 
and held some little conversation with me. He 
speaks English very well, and his manner is ex- 
tremely bland and prepossessing. 

The Shrubbery, May \Qth, — I was interrupted 
in my letter, and had to abandon it. Yesterday I 
made my escape from London, in spite of a host of 
tempting invitations, and came off here, glad to get 
a little repose. I arrived wearied, exhausted, rheu- 
matic (which I have been ever since my arrival on 
the coast of England) ; and yesterday afternoon, and 
all last evening, could do little else than sleep, to 
make up for nights of broken rest 

A few days afterward he embarked at South- 
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ampton for France, in company with Hector 
Ames, of New York, who was to be attached to 
the Legation at Madrid, and form one of his 
household. 

The following characteristic extract is taken 
from a letter to his niece, Sarah Irving, an inmate 
of Sunnyside, in reply to some welcome intelli- 
gence from home. It is dated five days after his 
arrival in Paris, and is addressed to her from 
beneath the roof of his niece, Mrs. Storrow, with 
whom he was staying while in that city. 

May 29th, 1842.— .... My visit to Eu- 
rope has by no means the charm of former visits. 
Scenes and objects have no longer the effect of nov- 
elty with me. I am no longer curious to see great 
sights or great people, and have been so long accus- 
tomed to a life of quiet that I find the turmoil of the 
world becomes irksome to me. Then I have a 
house of my own, a little domestic world, created in 
a manner by my own hand, which I have left behind, 
and which is continually haunting my thoughts, and 
coming in contrast with the noisy, tumultuous, heart- 
less world in which I am called to mingle. How- 
ever, I am somewhat of a philosopher, and can ac- 
commodate myself to changes, so I shall endeavor to 
resign myself to the splendor of courts and the con- 
versation of courtiers, comforting myself with the 
thought that the time will arrive when I shall once 
more return to sweet little Sunnyside, and be able to 
sit on a stone fence, and talk about politics and rural 
affairs with neighbor Forkel and Uncle Brom. 

In a similar vein he writes to his sister, Mrs. 
Paris, the same day : — 
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Hitherto, since my arrival in Paris, I 
have been living very quietly, avoiding all engage- 
ments, that I might pass my time as much as pos- 
sible with Sarah ; but now I shall have to launch in 
some degree into society. I have to make diplomatic 
calls in company with our Minister, General Cass, 
and these will lead, more or less, to various engage- 
ments. Fortunately, the fashionable season is over ; 
the royal family are absent, and there is less call for 
visits of ceremony and crowded entertainments. 
Still I feel a mortal repugnance to launching into the 
stream of public life, and I cling as long as possible 
to the quiet shore I am about to leave. I endeavor 
to conform to our old family motto, Sub sole sub 
umbra virens (flourishing in the sun and in the shade) ; 
but I think, upon the whole, I am more calculated 
for the shade. 

My predecessor, Mr. Vail, expects me early in 
July, and is anxious to leave Madrid with his family 
before the intense heats of summer. I have made 
a kind of half arrangement by letter, with Mr. Vail, 
by which I shall take up my quarters with him when 
I arrive, and pretty much take his establishment, 
carriage, furniture, and servants off his hands. . . . 
I shall thus have a home at once on my arrival, with- 
out being subjected to the loss of time and trouble, 
the bother, and perplexity, and cheatery, which I 
would otherwise incur in forming an establishment. 
I mention this to you because I know you are anxious 
on this point. . . . 

Not long after, he entertains the satne cor- 
respondent with the foUovjriDg : — 

VOL. n. 26 
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Pakis, June 10, 1842. 
My dear Sister : — 

A few days since I drove out, in the evening, 
with our Minister, General Cass, to Neuilly, one of 
the royal country residences near Paris, to be pre- 
sented to the King. Neuilly is situated in the midst 
of an English park, through which we had a pleasant 
drive. I observed sentinels stationed here and there 
about the park — a precaution taken in consequence 
of the repeated attempts upon the life of the King. 
Louis Philippe, I am told, is extremely annoyed, in 
his rides on horseback about the park, at finding 
himself thus under perpetual surveillance. He says 
he is almost as badly off as Napoleon at L#ongwood, 
who could never find himself out of sight of a sen- 
tinel. 

A suite of saloons on the ground floor of the pal- 
ace were lighted up. Very little formality is ob- 
served in these country receptions. Passing through 
a number of domestics in the entrance hall, we 
found our way from one chamber to another, until 
we came to where the company were assembled in a 
central saloon. The Queen and Madame Adelaide 
(sister to the King) were seated with several ladies, 
at a round t^ble, at work. The King was conversing 
by turns with gentlemen who were standing in groups 
round the room, some few of whom (Greneral Cass 
and nn'self among the number,) who were there on 
cereuionv, were in court uniforms. The King was 
simply dressed in black, with pantaloons and shoes. 
I am thus particular in noting his dress, knowing 
your curfcsity with respect to royalty, and lest you 
should suppose that kings and queens are always in 
louij velvet rol>es, with jrolden crowns on their heads. 
The Kinjr has altered nmeh since I last saw him 
(which was in 1830, when he took the oaths of 
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office). Age may begin to weigh upon him, but 
care, no doubt, still more. He is less erect than he 
used to be, and at times stoops considerably. How 
different from what he was when I first saw him, 
nearly twenty years since — as the Duke of Orleans, 
in hussar uniform, mounted on a superb horse, in a 
public procession, the admiration of fivery eye ! 
Still he is a fine-looking man for his years, and ap- 
peared to be in good health and good spirits, laugh- 
ing heartily with some of those with whom he was 
conversing. In his conversation with General Cass 
and myself, he spoke of American affairs, and 
showed himself t6 be minutely observant of all that 
was passing in our country, and of the state of its 
relations with its neighbors in Canada, Texas, and 
Mexico. I am told he keeps a vigilant eye upon the 
newspapers, and thus informs himself of what is 
going on in all parts of the world. 

The Queen, who is a most excellent, amiable per- 
son, is pale and thin, with blue eyes, and hair quite 
white. Nothing can be kinder than her manners. 
Her life is an anxious one. The repeated attempts 
upon the life of her husband, and even of her sons, 
have filled her with alarm, and I am told she is in a 
state of nervous agitation whenever they are absent 
on some public occasion of ceremony. She is a 
devoted wife and mother, a perfect pattern in the 
domestic relations of life. The King's sister, Ma- 
dame Adelaide, is a woman of more force of charac- 
ter ; resembles the King in features, possesses vigorous 
good sense and great ambition. She is said to take 
great interest in public affairs, and in the stability 
of her brother's throne 

In a letter to myself, dated June 26, he 
mentions the arrival in Paris of Alexander Ham- 
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ilton, his Secretary of Legation, and J. Carson 
Brevoort, one of his attaches, and adds : 

Being now joined by my household, I shall set 
fbrward for Spain as soon as possible, though I sup- 
pose they will want a little tune at Paris to fit them- 
selves out. I am anxious to be at my post, to have 
my establishment formed, my books and papers 
about me, and to get settled. The restless life I 
have led for some months past has grown extremely 
irksome, and the continual shifting of the scene, and 
of the dramatis personce, distracts my mind without 
interesting me. I am too old a frequenter of the 
theatre of life to be much struck with novelty, pageant, 
or stage effect, and could willingly have remained in 
my little private loge at Sunnyside, and dozed out 
the rest of the performance. 






CHAPTER XXVI. 

Arrival at Madrid. — His New Home. — Duke de Gror. — Au- 
dience of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Interview with 
the Regent. — Audience of the Queen. — The Routine of a 
Day. 

FTER being detained in Paris some- 
what longer than he had wished, Mr. 
Irving set out for Madrid in company 
with the future members of his diplomatic family. 
He reached his post on the morning of July 25th, 
and at once found himself the master of a new 
home. Five days after his arrival he writes : — 

I am completely installed in the late residence of 
Mr. Vail, and shall probably continue to reside there 
for some time to come, as it is not easy to find a 
suitable habitation in that part of the city which I 
should prefer. I am in one wing, or half, of the 
hotel of the Duke of San Lorenzo ; the opposite 
wing is occupied by Mr. Albuquerque, Brazilian 
resident Minister, who married one of the Miss 
Oakeys, of New York, so that we have a very pleas- 
ant and intelligent countrywoman for near neighbor. 
We are not far from the royal library and the royal 
palace. 

The other morning, as I was seated in the saloon, 
conversing with a gentleman, the servant announced 
the Duke de Gor ; in a moment I was in his arms. 
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You may remember that this was the nobleman with 
whom I was so intimate at Granada, at whose house 
I was so often a guest, and who, with his children, 
made me frequent visits in the Alhambra. He is 
now resident with his family in Madrid. I cannot 
express to you how rejoiced I was to see him. He 
is a most estimable character in every respect ; one 
of the Moderados, and therefore not exactly in favor 
with the party in power. He is a leading man, 
however, in all public institutions, and the Duchess 
is at the head of many of the charitable institutions. 
The Duke gave me anecdotes of my friends in Gra- 
nada. Mateo, on the strength of my writings, is 
quite the cicerone of Granada and the Alhambra. 
Dolores and her husband reside elsewhere. The lovely 
little Nina, the daughter of the old Count, she who 

was quite my admiration and delight, is dead 

The Duke was accompanied by a young gentleman, 
whom he recalled to my recollection as little Nicho- 
las, alias J El Hey Chico, who, a very small boy, had 
chased bats about the vaulted halls of the Alham- 
bra 

An evening or two since, I had my audience of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Count Almodo- 
var, who received me in the most courteous manner, 
expressing his satisfaction at my being sent to tliis 
court. I delivered him an official copy of the Pres- 
ident's letter to the Queen, and requested that a day 
might be assigned for me to present the original to 
the Regent. The day after to-morrow (Monday), 
at one o'clock, is appointed for the ceremonial. Mr. 
Albucjueniue (hitherto charge (Pajfaires) will present 
his letters of credence as resident Minister at the 
same time. This ceremony over, I shall be a regu- 
larlv accredited Minister, and will then make mv 
visits of ceremony to the heads of departments and 
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the gentlemen of the diplomatic corps. I am cu- 
rious to have this presentation, that I may have an 
interview with Espartero, the Regent, who certainly 
is one of the most remarkable men of the age. I 
have as yet only seen him one day in public, on the 
Prado, when I was pleased with his soldier-like air 
and manly deportment. 

The following letter relates his audience with 
the Regent and the Queen, and reads, in some of 
its particulars, like a chapter in the romance of 
history. In sending it unsealed to Mrs. Stor- 
row, at Paris, to be read and forwarded, he 
writes : " You are curious about the little Queen 
and her sister. The inclosed letter to your 
mother will give you some particulars about 
them. I feel a great interest in them, isolated as 
they are at such a tender age, surrounded by 
dreary magnificence, and by the political and 
military precautions incident to the present posi- 
tion of the government." 

[To Mrs. Paris, New York."] 

Madrid, August 3, 1842. 
My dear Sister: — 

The day before yesterday I had my audience of 
the Regent, Espartero, Duke of Victoria, to present 
to him my original letter of credence from the Pres- 
ident to the Queen. I was accompanied by Mr. 
Vail, who went to take leave, and by Alexander 
Hamilton as Secretary of Legation. AVe were in 
diplomatic uniform. The Regent resides in a very 
spacious palace called Buena Vista, formerly belong- 
ing to the Prince of the Peace. It has an elevated 
site, with terraces in front, so that it might resist an 
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attack and maintain a respectable defense — an im- 
portant consideration in the residence of the present 
militarv head of the goTemment, who is surrounded 
by dangers, and the object of incessant machina- 
tions. 

We passed by sentinels posted at the entrance 
an<l in various parts of the palace, and were intro- 
duced into an anteroom of spacious dimensions, with 
biists of Espartero in two of the comers, and a pic- 
ture of him in one of his most celebrated battles. 
Some of his officers and aides-de-camp were in this 
room, as well as Mr. Cavalcanti de Albuquerque, 
charge d'affaires of Brazil, who came to deliver let- 
ters of credence as resident ^linister. After a little 
while, we (^Ir. Vail, Hamilton, and mj-self ) were 
ushered into an inner saloon, at one end of which 
Espartero stationed himself, with Count Almodovar, 
Minister of State, on his right hand. I advanced, 
and read in Spanish a short address, stating that I 
had the honor of delivering the letter of the Presi- 
dent to the Queen into his hands, as Regent of the 
kingdom, and expressing the sentiments of respect 
and good-will entertained by my government for 
the sovereign of this country, for its institutions, 
and its people ; its desire to draw still closer the 
bonds of comity which exist between the two nn- 
tions, and its ardent wish for the prosperity and 
glory of Spain under its present constitutional form 
of government. I concluded by expressing my own 
feelings of gratification in being appointed to a mis- 
sion, the only object of which, I trusted, would be 
to cultivate the relations of good-will between my 
own country and a country which I had ever held 
in the highest consideration. My address was well 
received, and the Regent replied in a manly, frank, 
cordial, and courteous manner, responding to the 
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expressions of national good-will, and ending with 
some complimentary expressions to myself. I then 
introduced Mr. Hamilton as Secretary of Legation ; 
afler which, Mr. Vail having taken leave of the Re- 
gent with mutual expressions- of respect and good- 
will, we retired to the anteroom, to make way for 
the Brazilian Minister. 

It being signified to us that the Queen would re- 
ceive us at the. royal palace, we drove thither, but 
had to wait some time in the apartment of Count 
Almodovar. After a while, w;e had notice that the 
Queen was prepared to receive us. We accordingly 
passed through the spacious court, up the noble stair- 
case, and through the long suites of apartments of this 
splendid edifice, most of them silent and vacant, the 
casements closed to keep out the heat, so that a twi- 
light reigned throughout the mighty pile, not a little 
emblematical of the dubious fortunes of its inmates. 
It seemed more like traversing a convent than a pal- 
ace. I ought to have mentioned, that on ascending 
the grand staircase, we found the portal at the head 
of it, opening into the royal suite of apartments, still 
bearing the marks of the midnight attack upon the 
palace in October last, when an attempt was made to 
get possession of the persons of the little Queen and 
her sister, to carry them off, that their presence might 
give strength and authority to the party of the Queen- 
mother (Queen Maria Christina, now at Paris), in 
any contemplated insurrection or invasion of the 
country to regain the authority which she had abdi- 
cated. The marble casements of the doors had 
been shattered in several places, and the double 
doors themselves pierced all over with bullet-holes, 
from the musketry that played upon them from the 
staircase during that eventful night. What must 
have been the feelings of those poor childi'en, on 
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listening, from tbeir apartment, to the horrid tumult, 
the outcries of a furious multitude, and the reports 
of firearms, echoing and reverberating through the 
vaulted halls and spacious courts of this immense 
edifice, and dubious whether their own lives were not 
the object of the assault I 

After passing through various chambers of the 
palace, now silent and sombre, but which I had trav- 
ersed in former days on grand court occasions in 
the time of Ferdinand VII. when they were glitter- 
ing with all the splendor of a court, we paused in a 
great saloon, with high vaulted ceiling incrusted 
with florid devices in porcelain, and hung with silken 
tapestry, but all in dim twilight like the rest of the 
palace. At one end of the saloon a door opened to 
an almost interminable range of other chambers, 
through which, at a distance, we had a glimpse of 
some indistinct figures in black. They glided into 
the saloon slowly, and with noiseless steps. It was 
the little Queen with her governess, Madame Mina, 
widow of the general of that name, and her guar- 
dian, the excellent Arguelles, all in deep mourning 
for the Duke of Orleans. The little Queen advanced 
some steps within the saloon, and then paused ; Ma- 
dame Mina took her station a little distance behind 
her. The Count Almodovar then introduced me to 
the Queen in my official capacity, and she received 
me with a grave and quiet welcome, expressed in a 
very low voice. She is nearly twelve years of age, 
and is sufliciently well grown for her years. She has 
a somewhat fair complexion, quite pale, with bluish 
or light gray eyes ; a grave demeanor, but a graceful 
deportment. I could not but regard her with deep 
interest, knowing what important concerns depended 
upon the life of this fragile little being, and to what 
a stormy and precarious career she might be destined. 
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Her solitary position, also, separated from all her 
kindred except her little sister, a mere effigy of roy- 
alty in the hands of statesmen, and surrounded by 
the formah'ties and ceremonials of state, which spread 
sterility around the occupant of a throne. I must 
observe, however, that the little Queen and her sister 
are treated with great deference and protecting 
kindness ; that in Madame Mina, and in the upright, 
intelligent, and kind-hearted Arguelles, they have 
the best of guardians. . . . . 

As I was retiring from the presence chamber, I 
was overtaken by Arguelles, who accosted me in the 
most cordial manner, reminding me of our having 
met in London, at the time of my return from Spain, 
when he was in a state of exile. I had not recol- 
lected the circumstance, though I well remembered 
having heard him often spoken of, during my former 
residence in Spain, as one of the best spirits of the 
nation. He promised to call upon me, and I look for- 
ward with interest to cultivating an intimacy with a 
man who holds in his hajids a sacred trust, so im- 
portant to the future destinies of Spain. He and 
Espartero are men I felt extreme interest in seeing. 
Espartero is a fine, manly, soldier-like fellow, with a 
frank deportment, a face full of resolution and intel- 
ligence, and a bright, beaming black eye. He was 
dressed in ftill uniform, with various orders. He has 
before him a grand career, if he follows it out as he 
has begun, and is permitted to carry it to a successful 
termination. I am inclined to think his ambition of 
the right kind, and that he has the good of his coun- 
try at heart. If he can conduct tlie affairs of Spain 
through the storms and quicksands that beset his 
regency ; if he can establish the present constitu- 
tional form of government on a firm basis, and, when 
the Queen arrives at the age to mount the throne, 
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resign the power into her hands, and give ap Spain 
to her, reviring in its industry and its resources, 
peacefhl at home and respected abroad, he will leave 
a name in history to be enrcdled among the most il- 
histrioos of patriots. 

I cannot but feel a deep interest in the fortunes 
of this harassed, impoYertshed, depressed, yet proud- 
spirited and noble country, and a most earnest de- 
rare to see it relicTed from its troubles and embar- 
rassments, and reestablished in a prosperous and in- 
dependent stand among the nations. .... .^^^^ 

I am looking for the arrival of my books and 
papers, which were forwarded from Xew York to 
Cadiz. As soon as I receiye them, I shall set to 
work at my ^ Life of Washington," and foresee that 
I shall have abundant leisure here for literary occu- 
pation. 

These expectations of leisure for literary oc- 
cupation were doomed to be sadly frustrated by 
a long indisposition, and other interruptions con- 
sequent upon his diplomatic position. 

The following, addressed to a niece, a daughter 
of his deceased sister, then residing temporarily at 
Suimyside, gives an interesting picture of a day's 
life at Madrid: — 

[To Mrs. E. /?.] 

Maokid, August 16, 1842. 
My dear Eliza : — 

.... Having no news to tell you that is not in the 

other letters to the family, I shall give you a picture 

of the routine of one day, which will serve pretty 

much for a specimen of ever)- day in the week. I 

rise about five o'clock, that I may have a good start 

of the sun, which rules like a t}'rant throughout the 

day. Throwing open the doors and windows of my 
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chamber to admit a free current of the morning air, I 
occupy myself reading and writing until about eight 
o'clock. At this time the distant sound of military 
music gives notice of the troops on their way to 
relieve guard at the royal palace. In a little while 
the horse-guards pass under my window, with a band 
of music on horseback, performing some favorite 
march or military air. I watch and listen as they 
prance down the street, between spacious dwellings 
of the nobility, and turn into the passage leading to 
the palace ; by this time another band of music comes 
swelling from a distance, and the foot-guards ap- 
proach in quick step to some glorious march or 
waltz ; by the time these have disappeared, I am 
summoned to breakfast, which is always a lively 
meal with us. While we are seated at breakfast, we 
again hear the strains of military music, and the 
troops come back from relieving guard, reversing the 
order of their march — the foot-guards coming first, 
and the horse-guards afterward. This pageant, 
which invariably takes place at the same hour every 
morning, is a regale of which we never get tired. 
On our breakfast table are laid the Madrid gazettes, 
which seldom contain anything of peculiar interest. 
Shortly after breakfast arrives the mail, with Paris 
and London papers, which occupy us some time in 
reading and discussing news. Should the mail bring, 
as it sometimes does, a packet of letters for the di^ 
ferent members of the household, giving us the news 
and gossip of home, there is a complete scene of ex- 
citement, each hurrying on his letters, and calling 
out, every moment, some piece of intelligence, or 
some amusing anecdote. This over, we separate to 
our different rooms and pursuits, exchanging visits 
occasionally, as circumstances may require or humors 
dictate. The front windows of my apartments look 
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into one of the main streets, traversing the citr from 
the Prado, or public walk, to the roral palace, so that 
ererv moTcment of consequence is sore to pass 
through it. Immediately opposite some of mj win- 
dows is a small square, with the ayuntamiento, or 
town hall, on one side, and a huge mansion on the 
other, in a tower of which Francis I. is said to hare 
been confined when a prisoner in Madrid. In the 
centre of this square is a public fountain, thronged 
all day, and until a late hour of the night, by water 
carriers, male and female servants, and the populace 
of the neighborhood, all waiting for their turns to 
replenish their kegs, pitchers, and other water vessels. 
An oflicer of police attends to regulate their turns ; 
but such is die demand for water in this thirstv 
climate at this thirstv season, that the fountain is a 
continual scene of strife and clamor. The groups 
that form around it, however, in their different cos- 
tumes, are extremely picturesque. My day, during 
the hot weather, is chiefly passed in my bedroom, 
which I likewise make my study. It is lofty and 
spacious, about thirty feet by twenty-two. The heat 
of dav is shut out, as in the rest of the house, and 
just sufficient light admitted to permit me to read 
and write. Indeed, a kind of twilight reigns 
throughout a Spanish house during the summer heats. 
At five o'clock we dine, after which some take a 
siesta, or lounire about until the evening is sufficiently 
advanced to take a promenade either on the Prado, 
or on the esplanade in front of the royal palace. 
Such is the dull heat, however, that occasionally lin- 
gers in the streets, that I irequently remain at home 
all the evening, taking my seat in the balcony of my 
room, where I can catch any night-breeze that is 
stirring, and can overlook the street. Between nine 
and ten a running footman gives notice, by the sound 
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of a bugle, of the approach of the Queen, on her 
return from her evening's drive in the Retiro and in 
the Prado. Next come three or four horsemen in 
advance ; then the royal carriage, drawn by six 
horses, in which are the little Queen and her sister, 
and their aya, or governess, Madame Mina. As the 
carriage is an open barouche, and passes immediately 
under my balcony, I have a full view of these poor, 
innocent little beings, in whose isolated situation I 
take a great interest. Mounted attendants ride 
beside the carriage, and it is followed by a troop of 
horse, after which comes another carriage and six, 
with those whose duties bring them in immediate 
attendance upon the persons of the Queen and 
Princess. After this cortege has passed by, I con- 
tinue in my balcony until a late hour, enjoying the 
gradually cooling night air, which grows more and 
more temperate until toward midnight, when I go to 
bed. 

Such is the routine of most of my days during 
this hot weather, occasionally varied by a sultry visit 
of ceremony in the course of the day, or a stroll 
late in the evening to the Prado, or the esplanade 
about the palace 

I have as yet been but once to the royal museum 
of paintings, but it was like a peep into a gold mine. 
The collection was one of the very best in Europe 
when I was here before, but such treasures have been 
added to it of late years, that, to my mind, it sur- 
passes all others that I have seen. This of itself will 
be an inexhaustible resource to me. 
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Letter to Mrs. Paris. — Sketch of Spanish Politics and Span- 
ish Characters. — The Insurrection in October, 1841. — 
Attempt to get Possession of the Person of the Qneen. — 
The Royal Palace. — Its Situation. — Details of his First 
Audience with the Queen. — His Sympathy in her Posi- 
tion. — Diplomatic Themes. — Curiosity about the Delivery 
of his Credentials. — Louis Philippe. 

I HE long domestic letter which I now 
offer, gives a peep into the affairs of 
the Court, and ahonnds in details which 
will account to us for the deep interest Mr. Ir- 
ving took in his first audience with the little 
Queen. " I must confess," he writes, " the more 
I get acquainted with the present state of Spanish 
politics and the position of the government, the 
more does the whole assume a powerful dramatic 
interest, and I shall watch with great attention 
every shifting of the scene. The future career 
of this gallant soldier, Espartero, whose merits 
and services have placed him at the head of the 
government, and the future fortimes of these 
isolated little princesses, the Queen and her sis- 
ter, have an uncertainty hanging about them 
worthy of the fifth act of a melodrama." 
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\To Mrs, Paris, Tarrytown,'\ 

Madrid, September 2, 1842. 
My dear Sister : — - 

In the letter last received from you, dated July 
19th, you give me, as usual, a world of news from 
the cottage, I will, in return, give you a little his- 
tory of the palace, I know you like to hear, now 
and then, what is going on in the grand world, and, 
from your little sheltered country nook, to ** take a 
peep at royalty." So I will perform the promise I 
made you in a former letter, to give you an inkling 
of Spanish politics, that you may understand the 
present state of this harassed country. 

Spain, having long experienced the evils of an 
absolute monarchy, where the will of the monarch 
was supreme law, has made repeated struggles to es- 
tablish a constitutional form of government, such as 
is enjoyed in England and France, where the power 
of the king is limited and controlled by the consti- 
tution, and where the people have a voice in affairs 
through elective chambers of legislation. It suc- 
ceeded in forming such a constitution in 1812, with 
the approbation of its sovereign, Ferdinand Vll., 
who was at that time detained by Napoleon in 
France. The constitution was overthrown by Na- 
poleon, who pl^ed his brother Joseph on the throne. 
At the downfall of Napoleon, Ferdinand regained 
his throne ; but, false to the nation, he refused to re- 
store the constitution, persecuted those who had sup- 
ported it, and reigned absolute monarch. A revo- 
lution, in 1820, was the consequence ; the constitu- 
tion was again proclaimed, and Ferdinand again 
swore to support it, declaring that, in opposing it, he 
had acted under the influence of bad advisers. A 
French army, sent by Charles X., again trampled 
VOL. n. 27 
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down the constitution, and replaced the laitTilfweg 
Ferdinand in absolute power, which he exercised for 
the remainder of his w^thless life. At the time of 
my former visit to Spain, he was on the throne, and 
the French troops which had placed him there still 
lingered in the country. The liberties of Spain 
seemed completely prostrate, and many of her most 
enlightened, virtuous, and patriotic men were in 
exile. 

In 1829, Ferdinand married, fin: his fourth wife, 
^laria Christina, sister of the King of Naples, and 
niece of the present Queen of France. By her he 
had two daughters, his only children. In 1833, be- 
ing low in health, without prospect of recovery, he 
became anxious to secure the succession to the throne 
to his own progeny ; but here arose a difficulty. By 
long usage, the Salique law of France, which ex- 
cludes females from the exercise of regal authority, 
had become naturalized in Spain. According to 
this, the King's eldest brother, Don Carlos, being 
next male heir, would inherit the crown. Ferdi- 
nand, however, supported by the opinions of men 
learned in the law, revived the old Spanish law of 
succession, which made females equally entitled to 
inherit with males, and quoted the reign of the 
illustrious Isabella of glorious memory as a case 
in point. The question agitated the country even 
before the death of Ferdinand. Don Carlos insisted 
on his rights, and had a strong party in his favor, 
composed of many of the aristocracy, who knew him 
to be an absolute monarchist; and by the monks 
and a great part of the clergy, who knew him to be 
a bigot. The Queen, Maria Christina, of course, 
stood up for the rights of her infant daughter ; and 
her cause was the popular one, having all the Liber' 
€Us, or those who were anxious for a constitutional 
government, in its favor. 
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Ferdinand died in 1833 ; and, in conformity to his 
will and testament, his eldest daughter, then but 
three years of age, was proclaimed Queen, by the 
name of Isabella U., and her mother, Maria Chris- 
tina, Queen Regent, to exercise the royal authority 
in the name of her daughter, until the latter should 
be fourteen years of age, when, according to Span- 
ish law, she is of age to ascend the throne. Maria 
Christina was likewise constituted guardian to the 
Queen during her minority. 

Don Carlos immediately raised the standard of 
rebellion, and here commenced the modern " war of 
succession " which desolated Spain for seven years. 
The Liberals rallied round the standard of the 
Queen Regent, and for a time she was exceedingly 
popular. Indeed, never had a woman a better op- 
portunity of playing a noble part as a mother and a 
sovereign ; but she proved herself unworthy of both 
characters. What first impaired her popularity with 
the Liberals was the opposition which she manifested 
to all their plans of salutary reform ; to this, it was 
suspected, she was secretly instigated by her uncle, 
Louis Philippe, King of France, who, though his 
own power originated in constitutional reform, has 
constantly been hostile to constitutional reform in 
Spain. 

Another deadly blow to the popularity, and, in- 
deed, respectability of the Queen Regent, was an 
unworthy connection which she formed, not very 
long after the death of her husband, with one of the 
royal body-guards, named Munoz, whom she subse- 
quently advanced in rank and fortune. This scan- 
dalous connection, it is said, was ultimately recon- 
ciled to ideas of decency by a private marriage ; 
though such a marriage was not valid in point of 
Spanish law, and, if promulgated, would have inca- 
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pacitated her from acting as Regent, or as guardian 
to the Queen. The effect of this connection, in 
fact, was to render Maria Christina remiss in the ex- 
ercise of her high office as Regent, and, what was 
still worse, neglectful of her sacred duties to her le- 
gitimate children ; and the little Queen and her 
sister were left to the interested and venial services 
of the attendants about a court, to supply the want 
of the vigilant tenderness of a mother. 

At length, in 1836, a popular movement wrung 
from the fears of Maria Christina what it was impos- 
sible to obtain from her gratitude or her sense of 
justice, and she was compelled to restore the consti- 
tution of 1812. From this time it is thought she 
contemplated the probability of a retirement from 
Spain. She had already amassed great property 
from her yearly allowance of two millions of dollars. 
This was sent out of the kingdon, as were large sums 
arising from the sale of every object under her con- 
trol that she could convert into money. Munoz, her 
minion, who formerly appeared everywhere with her 
in public, had for some time ceased to make himself 
conspicuous ; but it was known that she had lav- 
ished much of her wealth on him and his family, and 
that her children by this degrading union had alien- 
ated her thoughts from her regal offspring. 

At length, in 1839, the civil war was brought to 
a close, and Don Carlos driven from the kingdom. 
A patriot general, Espartero, had risen to great pop- 
ularity and influence by his successful campaigns, 
and was now commander-in-chief of the army, which 
idolized him, and virtually controller of the politics 
of the kingdom. By this time Maria Christina had 
made herself an object of popular distrust, and she 
gave a finishing blow to her ascendency, by signing 
an act vesting the appointment of all municipal offi- 
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cers in the Crown ; thereby violating one of the grand 
principles of the constitution, and restoring, in a great 
measure, the absolute power of the throne. This rash 
measure she was secretly prompted to by the French 
Minister resident at this Court ; but, before signing 
the act, she repaired to Barcelona, under pretense of 
taking the royal children there for sea-bathing, but, 
in fact, to get the support of General Espartero 
and his victorious army, who were quartered in that 
city. Maria Christina miscalculated on her own re- 
puted powers of persuasion, and on the persuasibUityy 
if I may use the term, of Espartero. That general 
remained true to the popular cause, and warned her 
against the consequences of the act she contem- 
plated. She disregarded his advice and his remon- 
strances, and signed the act. The consequence was, 
a burst of indignation from all parts of Spain, under 
the appalling effects of which, and the public obloquy 
of her connection with Munoz, she abdicated the re- 
gency and retired from Spain, leaving her royal chil- 
dren to their fortunes. The little Queen and her sis- 
ter, then of the respective ages of ten and eight years, 
were reconducted in state by Espartero to Madrid, 
where they were received with acclamation, replaced 
in their usual residence in the royal palace, and sur- 
rounded with the usual state and ceremony accorded 
to their rank and station. The office of Regent being 
vacant by the abdication of Maria Christina, Espar- 
tero was elected, and has hitherto discharged the sov- 
ereign duties with great integrity. Maria Christina 
having also forfeited her claims to the guardianship of 
the Queen and her sister, that important trust was 
confided to Don Augustine Arguelles, one of the most 
intelligent, upright, and patriotic men of Spain, who, 
for his loft}' principles, suffered exile under the per- 
fidious Ferdinand. A kind of maternal care has 
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likewise been exerted orer the childreii by the 
Countess Mina, widow of a patriot general. She 
fills the station of aya, or governess, and is a woman 
of amiable character and unblemished virtue. Their 
education is superintended by Quintana, one of the 
most learned men of the kingdom; the royal chil- 
dren, therefore, are more likely to be well educated 
and trained up in pure principles under the persons 
of worth who now have charge of them, than they 
were under the former misrule of a corrupt and li- 
centious court. They are treated, too, with mingled 
respect and tenderness ; still they cannot but feel 
their isolated situation, without a mother's care, and 

separated from all their kindred 

Maria Christina, on leaving Spain, repaired to 
the Court of France, where she was received with 
great distinction, and where she has since resided, 
countenanced and favored by Louis Philippe and his 
Queen, the latter of whom, as I have before observed, 
is her aunt. Her residence at Paris and in its vicin- 
ity has become the focus of all kinds of machinations 
against the constitutional government of Spain. Her 
immense wealth gave her the means of fomenting 
insurn^ctions ; and the relics of the rebel armies, and 
the rebel generals and nobles ejected from the king- 
dom, have lent themselves to her plans. Louis Phi- 
lippe Ls accused, and with apparent justice, of having 
countenanced her, and secretly promoted her plans, 
in tlie hope of increasing the power of his family 
by elfooting a match between one of his sons and the 
little Queen. The consequence of all these plots 
beyond the Pyrenees was an insurrection in the 
north of Spain, in the month of October last, when 
General O'l^onnell (a Spaniard in spite of his name) 
seized upon the citadel of Pamplona, and proclaimed 
Maria Christina Queen Regent. The most nefarious 
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part of this plot was an attempt to get possession of 
the persons of the little Queen and her sister, and 
bear them off to the rebel army, so as to give it the 
sanction of the royal presence. To promote this 
plan, immense sums had been spent in Madrid to 
corrupt the soldiery and the people about the palace, 
and the evening of the 7th of October was the time 
appointed for the attempt. The royal palace stands 
on the confines of the city, on the brow of a steep 
descent sweeping down into the valley of the Man- 
zanares ; it overlooks the open country toward the 
Guadarrama Mountains, which is so lonely, in the very 
vicinity of Madrid, that ten minutes' gallop from 
its walls takes you into scenes as savage and de- 
serted as any of Salvator Rosa's. The palace is 
guarded every night by a body of troops, and is ca- 
pable of a powerful defense; but the troops who 
were to mount guard that night were mostly under 
tlie influence of Grenerals Concha and Leon, who 
had been gained over to the conspiracy. Concha 
was an artful man, related by marriage to Espartero, 
so that, in this affair, he was guilty of a double 
treason. Leon was a brave, warm-hearted, weak- 
headed fellow, who, from his popularity with the 
soldiery, was made use of as a tool. It was a 
dark, tempestuous evening when the attempt was 
made. A part of the armed force was left to guard 
the avenues of the palace, and Concha, and Leon, 
with a number of their followers, entered the main 
portal, rushed up the grand staircase, and expected 
to gain immediate entrance through the door lead- 
ing into the Queen's suite of apartments, being 
guarded merely by a band of eighteen veteran hal- 
berdiers. To their astonishment, they met with a 
vigorous repulse from these gallant fellows, and sev- 
eral of the assailants were shot down. Repeated 
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attempts were made to force an entrance, bat were 
uniformly repelled with loss. The halberdieis en- 
sconced themselves within the apartment, and fired 
through the wood-work of the door the moment thej 
heard footsteps at the head of the staircase. In 
this way the door became completely riddled with 
bullet-holes, which remain to this day, and many of 
the assailants were slain and wounded. In the mean 
time, the situation of the poor little Queen and her 
sister may be more easily imagined than described. 
The repeated discharges of firearms, which reverber- 
ated through the courts and halls of the palace, the 
mingled shouts, and curses, and groans, and menaces 
which accompanied the attack, joined to the dark- 
ness of the night and the howling of the storm, filled 
their hearts with terror. They had no one with 
them but their aya, or governess, Madame Mina, 
and some of their female attendants, excepting their 
poor siuging-master, who was as much frightened as 
any of the women. Ignorant of the object of this 
attack, and fearful that their own lives were men- 
aced, the poor children gave themselves up to tears 
and outcries. The Queen threw herself into the 
amis of her governess, crying, " Aya mia (my dear 
rtya), who are they? Are they rebels? What do 
they want of me ? " The Princess was in convul- 
sions in the arms of an attendant, making the most 
piteous exclamations. It was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that tlie governess was able to soothe them 
into some degree of calmness. The noise of fire- 
arms continued ; attempts were heard to force a 
door loading through a private passage ; two or three 
musket-balls broke the windows of the apartment, 
but were stopped by the inside shutters. In the 
midst of these horrors, the poor little Princess, trem- 
bling and sobbing, called to one of the ladies in at- 
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tendance, " Inez, I wish to say something to you ; 
Inez, I want to pray I " The wish of the innocent 
child was gratified ; they all knelt down at the couch 
of the Queen, and prayed : " And I felt relieved," 
says Madame Mina, in her narrative of this eventful 
night, " I felt relieved by the tears which I shed on 
contemplating the situation of those two innocent be- 
ings, who, full of fervor, directed their supplications 
to Heaven to protect and deliver them firom a peril, 
the extent of which no one knew so well as I." The 
clamor of the attack subsided, the firing became less 
frequent. The attendants now spread mattresses for 
the Queen and her sister in a corner of the apart- 
ment where they would be safe from any random 
shot ; and the poor little beings, exhausted by the 
agitation and fatigue they had sufiered, at length 
fell asleep. 

The gallant defense of the handful of halberdiers 
effectually defeated this atrocious attempt. They 
kept the assailants at bay until assistance arrived. 
The alarm spread through Madrid. The regular 
troops and national guards assembled from all quar- 
ters ; Espartero hastened to the scene of action, and 
the palace was completely surrounded. Concha and 
Leon, seeing the case was desperate, lefl their fol- 
lowers in the lurch, and consulted their own safety 
in flight. They spurred their horses to the open 
country ; but Concha, being in ordinary dress, re- 
turned unobserved, concealed himself in Madrid, and 
ultimately escaped out of the kingdom. The heedless 
Leon, being in full general's uniform, was a marked 
object. He was discovered and arrested at some 
distance from Madrid, and, though great interest 
was made in his favor, was ultimately shot 

The result of this brutal attempt has been to 
throw complete odium on the course of Maria 
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Christina, to confound the enemies of the constitu- 
tion, and to strengthen the hands of Grovemment. 
The insurrection in the proTinces was speedily put 
down. Maria Christina hastened to disavow all 
share in the conspiracy ; but proofi are too strong 
against her, and the French government stands 
chargeable with at least connivance. The stand 
which England has taken, of late, in the matter, and 
the declaration of ministers in Parliament that they 
would not quietly permit the hostile interference of 
any foreign power in the affairs of Spain, has had a 
happy effect in checking the machinations of France. 
Spain now enjoys a breathing q)elL and, I hope, 
may be enabled to regulate her internal affairs, and 
recover from the exhausting effects of her ehril 
wars. The little Queen is now nearly twelve years 
of age : in about two years more her minority will 
terminate, and, with it, the regency of Espartero. 
I hope, while the power still remains in his hands, 
be may be enabled to carry out his pr(^x)sed plans 
of reform, and to confirm the constitutional govern- 
ment. 50 that it mav not easilv be shaken. .... 
The ibreiToinir sketch wilL I trust, enable voa to 
form an idea of the position of Spanish affairs, and 
to take an iutervst in any particulars about this 
Court whirh I mav hereafter have to relate. You 
will un.ivrstand that Spain is now a constitutional 
monarchy, having it^ Cortex gt representative bod- 
ies of lesiislatiire, consisting of a senate and cham- 
ber ot* deputies : and that, until the Queen is four- 
teen years of age, Es|virtero (Duke of Victoria) 
holds the reins of government as Regent, in her 
name. He is a soldier of fortune, who has risen by 
his merit^i and his services, and been jJaced in his 
present elevated situation by the votes of the Cor' 
Us 
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You will now understand something of the jeal- 
ousy and ill-will that exists between this country 
and France, and of the failure of the embassy of 
Mr. Salvandy, which made so much noise last win- 
ter. However, as the last affair may have escaped 
your notice, and as you and I are now embarked in 
diplomacy, I will call your attention to it. 

After the abdication and departure of Maria 
Christina firom Spain, the French Government, by 
way of slight, suffered itself for a time to remain un- 
represented at the Spanish Court, excepting by a tem- 
porary charge d'affaires, whereas it has usually main- 
tained a full embassy at Madrid. At length Louis 
Philippe, finding that he was exciting the indigna- 
tion of the Spanish people against himself, and in- 
creasing their antipathy to his nation, determined to 
send an ambassador. Mr. Salvandy, a man of con- 
spicuous talents, accordingly appeared at Madrid 
with a brilliant train ; but here a difficulty arose : 
his letter of credence was addressed to the Queen, 
and he was instructed to deliver it into her hands. 
He demanded an audience of her for that purpose. 
It was objected, on the part of the Spanish Grovern- 
ment, that the Queen, being yet a minor, was dis- 
qualified by the 'Constitution from the performance 
of any public act ; that a Regent had been appointed, 
to whom, under that constitution, the regal power 
had been delegated, and who, in the name and stead 
of her Majesty, and at his own palace, would receive 
Mr. Salvandy, and firom his hands the credentials of 
which he was the bearer. The ambassador refused to 
deliver his letters at any other place than at the royal 
palace, or into any other hands than those of the 
Queen herself ; though, he observed, the Regent, if he 
thought proper, might be present at the ceremonial. 
The Spanish Government repeated its objections, 
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and the ambassador wrote to Paris for new instmc- 
doos. The Court of France approred of what he 
had done, and instructed him to persist; Louis 
Pliilippe doubtless being disposed to pass a slight 
upon the constitutional goTemment, and to pass by 
the Regent as not being the actual head. The Am- 
bassador again demanded an audience of the Que^i, 
adding, that if he were refused, he should require 
his passports, take down the French arms firom the 
firont of the embaasv, and withdraw with the whole 
embassy from the countrj. The Spanish GoTem- 
ment stood firm ; the matter was discussed and ai^ 
gued on both sides, but the Spaniards were not to 
be argued into the admission of anj slight or indigni- 
ty to the constitutional R^ent of their own election. 
Mr. Salvandy, after sereral days of fruitless discus- 
sion, at length demanded passports for the embassy, 
which were immediately granted, and he left Madrid 
with his retinue the same night. He moderated so 
much of his diplomatic threat, however, as to leave 
the escutcheon of the French arms standing over the 
gate of the embassy, and his second secretary, as 
charge cTajfaire.s, to take temporary care of the affairs 
of the mission ; otherwise a complete departure would 
have been tantamount to a rupture between the two 
nations. 

You will now understand why some little impor- 
tance was given to my arrival as Minister at this 
court. Tliere was a curiosity to know how I would 
act with respect to the delivery of my credentials. 
My written instructions were to present the Presi- 
dent's letter of credence to the Queen ; but from con- 
versations with the government at Washington be- 
fore my departure, I understood that I might regu- 
late my conduct by circumstances. As it is a princi- 
ple with us, therefore, to deal always in our diplomacy 
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with the actual government of a country, I made no 
hesitation in delivering my letter into the hands of 
Espartero, at an audience given at his palaec, speci- 
fying in my address that it was from the President to 
the Queen, and delivered into his hands as Regent of 
the kingdom. You have no doubt seen the bad 
translation of my address, as the government was 
careful to obtain from me a copy of it for publica- 
tion, as it was the first time a foreign Minister 
had presented his credentials since the regency of 
Espartero. It was considered also as a precedent ; 
and, indeed, the resident Minister of Brazil, who pre- 
sented his credentials at the same time, but after 
me^ and who is rather opposed to the present form of 
government, told me he should not have presented 
his letter of credence to Espartero, unless I had 
broken the way and set the example. Whether 
France will get over her pique, and make a step to- 
ward reconciliation with Spain, by sending a full 
mission, and authorizing her representative to ac- 
knowledge Espartero as the legitimate head of the 
government, by delivering the letter of credentials 
into his hand, is yet to be seen. The conduct of 
France toward Spain, of late years, has been any- 
thing but fair and magnanimous ; and Louis Philippe, 
in manifesting such hostility to the constitutional 
form^ of the government, and such a disposition to 
discountenance Espartero, the constitutional deposit 
tary of the regal power, seems singularly to have 
forgotten the history of his own elevation. 

And now, having discussed these royal and diplo- 
matic themes, I find it impossible, my dear sister, to 
descend to subjects of ordinary import, so shall con- 
clude, for the present, with a promise of giving you 
some further anecdotes of courts, kings, and queens 
in my ftiture letters, finding these matters are so 
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much to your taste. I would observe, however, that 
as this letter is really meant merely for your private 
amusement, I do not wish it to be shown about ; a 
Minister ought not to be gossiping about diplomatic 
affairs. Keep it, therefore, strictly among yourselves 
in the famUy, 

And so God bless you. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Washington Irving. 

Three days after the date of the precediug 
epistle, alluding to his anxiety to pass as much 
as possible of the evening of his days at Sunnj- 
side, he writes : — 

It seems to me as if I did not half enough appre- 
ciate that home when I was there, and yet I cer- 
tainly delighted in it; but the longer I am away, 
the more the charm of distance gathers round it, 
until it begins to be all romance. I sometimes catch 
myself calculating the dwindling space of life that's 
left to me, and almost repining that so much of the 
best of it must be passed far away from all that I hold 
most dear and delightful ; but I check such thoughts, 
and recollect how much there is around me to inter- 
est and exercise my mind 

The following letter to a juvenile niece, the 
youngest daughter of his brother Ebenezer, and 
one of the inmates of Sunnyside, announces his 
change of habitation at Madrid, and gives a 
picture of his new abode. The letter opens, it 
will be perceived, in quite a sportive vein : — 
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[To Miss Charlotte Irving.'] 

Madrid, Sept. 16, 1842, 
My dear Charlotte : — 

Your letter of July 28th reached me three or four 
days since, and brought me a world of intelligence. 
First of all, your first appearance at the Tarrytown 
and Dobbs* Ferry soirees, held that evening at Mrs. 
Sheldon's, at which, I trust, you produced a proper 
sensation. Then the invasion bf Sunnyside, by sea, 
by a roving piragua, fitted out at the port of Yonkers, 
and manned by Edgar and a desperate crew of ladies 
and gentlemen. Then the invasion by land, by Mrs. 

and Mrs. 's mother, and Mrs. *s 

sister and Mr. — '■ *8 mother — no, Mr. ^'s 

aunt, and a Miss P., who was staying with Mrs. 

. And then the influx of all the s and 

of all the Dr. — s. And then a second inva- 
sion by sea, of all the Hamiltons in the Dream, and 
the carrying off of half the garrison of Sunnyside to 
Rockland Lake and the mountains ; and then the 

great party at Mr. *s, given to Mr. and Mrs. 

, to which Mrs. did not think herself 

invited, but to which she afterward found she was in- 
vited, and which turned out a most delightful party. 
Guide us and keep us ! what an eventfi4 period of 
history we live in I Why, my dear -Charlie, if mat- 
ters go on at this rate, I shall find Sleepy Hollow 
wide awake by the time I come back. 

And now, my exceeding good and very dear little 
woman, I will try to give you, in return for your 
very agreeable letter, some little inkling of my Span- 
ish home and its affairs. I have just changed my 
residence, and have taken the principal apartment in 
a great Spanish house belonging to a bachelor noble- 
man named the Marquis de Mos, who has a bachelor's 
nest in one wing of it. I have such a range of salons, 
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that it gives rae quite an appetite to walk from my 
study to the dining-room. Then the windows of 
the salons all face the south, and look into a little 
dilapidated ganlen, in the centre of which is an old, 
half-ruined marble fountain, with gold-fish swimming 
about in it, and a superannuated triton in the mid- 
dle, blowing a conch-shell, out of which, in his 
younger days, there no doubt rose a jet of water. 
My own private apartment, consisting of a bedroom, 
and study, is in one end of the building. My bed- 
room formerly served as an oratory or chapel to the 
mansion. It is a small octagon room, rising to a 
little cupola or dome, with little windows in the top, 
about fifteen feet from the floor, by which the cham- 
ber is lighted. These windows catch the first rays 
of the rising sun, and as the oratory is prettily 
painted of k delicate pink, yellow, and pale green, 
and as the centre of the dome is gilded, the whole 
becomes beautifully lighted up. You have no idea 
what a splendid waking up I have sometimes in the 
morning. I don't think " glorious Apollo," with his 
bed-chamber of sun-gilt clouds, has much the advan- 
tage of me My study is immediately 

adjacent to the oratory ; one window overlooks the 
garden of an old convent, and has a fine view of 
the Regent's palace, and the distant groves of the 

Retiro 

I have experienced a kind of home feeling of en- 
joyment since I have got into this house, that I have 
not felt before since my arrival in Madrid. My 
other residence was excessively noisy, and abounded 
with inconveniences, so that I could never feel at 
home in it ; indeed, the very idea that I should re- 
move as soon as I could find a house more to my 
mind, kept me unsettled and comfortless. Now, I 
trust, I am fixed for the whole of my sojourn in 
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Madrid ; and I consider myself singulariy fortunate in 
finding in this uncomfortable metropolis so pleasant 
an abode. 

The subjoined letter was written soon after the 
happy adjustment of the long-standing dispute 
between Great Britain and the United States re- 
specting the Northeastern boundary. The lady to 
whom it is addressed was a daughter of his de- 
ceased brother William, and was occupying the for- 
mer homestead of Abijah Hammond, at Throgg's 
Neck, on the East River, a country retreat about 
fourteen miles from the city of New York, of 
which Washington remarks : " I recollect the 
place well, having visited it occasionally in my 
frolicking and dancing days, when it was the 
seat of great hospitality. One of the pleasant- 
est balls I ever attended was in that mansion, at 
which divers respectable old ladies of the* pl*es6nt 
day sparkled as belles." 

[To Mrs, Moses H, GrinnelLJ 

Madbid, September 30, 184& 
Mt Dear Julia : -^ 

I have just received your delightful lettei* of Au«- 
gust 25th, which was indeed most welcome. I wrote 
to you not long since, in hopes of drawing from you 
a letter in return, but you have kindly anticipated 
me. I can easily imagine your satisfaction with 
your country residence : I know the old mansion 
well, and the dehghtful country in which it is situ- 
ated, with its splendid advantages of water. I should 
think it would just hit Mr. Grinnell's fancy, and 
hope he may find loose spendingHmoney enough in 
his pocket to buy it. . . . 

VOL. II. 28 
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I am delighted with the treaty ; it has been nego- 
tiated in a fine spirit on both sides, and is a great 
achievement for Mr. Webster. He has remained in 
the Cabinet to some purpose, and now, if he thinks 
proper, may retire with flying colors ; yet I should 
be loath to see such a statesman retire from the man- 
agement of our affairs. What successor will give us 
such state papers ? Who would have managed our 
Mexican correspondence in such style ? Would to 
Crod he could remain in with satis^tion to himself, 
and have a good majority in Congress to back him. 

I have just got myself settled in a pleasant habi- 
tation, which, I think, will be my home during my 
residence in Madrid. It is spacious, as all Spanish 
houses are, but quiet and clean, which are rare qual- 
ities in Madrid mansions. I have just given my 
first dinner ; not such feasts as you give in New 
York, one of which would exhaust a Madrid mar- 
ket, but in a pretty French style, and to a small 
party ; never, if I can help it, intending to exceed 
the limits of a social round table. I have, indeed, to 

play the ambassador on a cautious scale 

Fortunately, there is no rivalry in expense in the dip- 
lomatic corps at Madrid, the British Minister being 
the only one that entertains, and bis immense for- 
tune putting competition out of the question. 

I have had some brooding spells of homesickness 
since my arrival in Europe, but they are gradually 
wearing away, and I am now about to enter upon a 
career of literary occupation that will effectually dis- 
pel them 

Mr. Grinnell, in his appendix to your letter, says 
that Mr. Webster inquired particularly after me, and 
expressed much interest in my mission. As yet my 
mission has called for but little exertion of diplomatic 
skill, there being no question of moment between the 
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governments, and I not being disposed to make 

much smoke where there is but little fuel 

I have been very quiet ever since my arrival in 
Madrid, getting my domestic affairs in order, and 
making myself acquainted with the complicated and 
entangled state of Spanish politics ; but I shall now 
gradually take my stand in the diplomatic circle, 
and endeavor that it shall be an unobtrusive, but 
a firm one 

It was not long after the date of this letter, 
that Mr. Irving addressed his fifth diplomatic 
dispatch to the Honorable Secretary of State, 
presenting a sketch of the political affairs of 
Spain, which were just then rising to fever heat, 
as the time for the opening of the Cortes was 
approaching, and powerful preparations were 
making to displace the existing Cabinet. Mr. 
Webster used to speak in high terms of the in- 
terest of these papers, and once remarked to a 
friend, that he always laid aside every other 
correspondence to read a diplomatic dispatch from 
Mr. Irving. 

The following half-melancholy letter to his 
old companion at Madrid, Prince Demetri Ivano- 
vitch Dolgorouki, now Russian Minister at Na- 
ples, was written when his young housemates, 
Hamilton, Brevoort, and Ames, were absent on a 
tour in Andalusia, to be gone four or five weeks, 
and he was living "in solitary dignity, pacing 
(his) great empty saloons to the echoes of his 
own footsteps." 
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Madrid, October 18, 1842. 
Mt dear Dolgorousi : — 

Yoa certainlj are one of the most fiithfiilf long- 
saffering, and indulgent of friends, still to write to 
me, notwithstanding my neglect to answer your pre- 
▼ioos letters. Bat I am refinrming as a correspond- 
ent, and henceforth, I trust, joa will find me more 
punctual in my ref^es. In fiict, I had grown quite 
indolent and self-indulgent in mv happy little re- 
treat on the banks of the Hudson, and needed some- 
thing to rouse me into action. This most unlooked- 
for appointment to the Legation at Madrid has con^ 
pletely drawn me out of the oblivious influence (^ 
Sleepy Hollow, and thrown me once more into the 
midst of the busy world and its concerns. 

And here I am, on our old campaigning ground, 
where we first became acquainted ; but either I am 
or the place is greatly changed, for we seem to be 
quite strange to each other. I miss all my finmer 
intimates. Xavarrete, grown old and infirm, has 
been absent from Madrid ever since my arrivaL I 
look with an eye of wistful recollection at the house 
once inhabited by the D^Oubrils, which was my fri- 
miliar and favorite resort It is undergoing great 
repairs and alterations, to become the residence of 
some millionaire who has made a fortune by specu- 
lation. How often I recall the happy, happy hours 
I have passed there, and summon up the recollec- 
tions of that most amiable and interesting family 1 
Years have passed without my learning an^'thing 
concerning them. Can you give me any information ? 
I understand Mr. D'Oubril is Minister at Frankfort ; 
the children, of course, are all grown up, some, |>er- 
haps, married. When I was recently in Paris, I 
heard firom an American gentleman that he had 
been acquainted with Mademoiselle Bolviller, who, 
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with her mother, was at Florence. Have you seen 
her lately ? — and how is she ? 

My return to Europe, after such a long absence, 
is full of half-melancholy recollections and associa- 
tions. I am continually retracing the scenes of past 
pleasures and friendships, and finding them vacant 
and desolate. I seem to come upon the very foot- 
prints of those with whom I have associated so pleas- 
antly and kindly, but they only serve to remind me 
that those who made those footprints have passed 
away. 

What would I not give to have that house of the 
D'Oubrils once more inhabited by its former tenants, 
just as they were when I was here in 1826. I long 
for such a resort ; I long for such beings in whom I 
can take interest and feel delight. Madrid is barren, 
barren, barren to me of social intimacies. The civil 
wars, the political feuds and jealousies, seem to have 
cut up society, and rendered the Spaniards unsocial 
except in their own peculiar tertullias and cliques. 
Besides, I am not one to forage at large in general 
society ; my intimacies are generally few and cher- 
ished. 

I can give you but little intelligence of the gay 
world that used to assemble at the soirees of Madame 
D'Oubril. If you may remember, I mingled gen- 
erally as a mere spectator, and seldom took sufficient 
interest in individuals to bear them in distinct rec- 
ollection. When I have done so, I do not find the 
recollection productive of present satisfaction. Time 
dispels charms and illusions. You remember how 
much I was struck with a beautiful young woman (I 
will not mention names) who appeared in a tableau 
as Murillo's Virgin of the Assumption? She was 
young, recently married, fi*esh and unhackneyed in 
society, and my imagination decked her out with 
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everything that was pure, lovely, innocent, and 
angelic in womanhood. She was pointed out to me 
at the theatre, shortly after my recent arrival in 
Madrid. I turned with eagerness to the original of 
the picture that had ever remained hung up in 
sanctity in my mind. I found her still handsome, 
though somewhat matronly in appearance, seated, 
with her daughters, in the box of a fashionable noble- 
man, younger than herself, rich in purse but poor in 
intellect, and who was openly and notoriously her 
cavalier servente. The charm was broken, the pic- 
ture fell froAi the wall. She may have the customs 
of a depraved country and licentious state of society 
to excuse her ; but I can never think of her again in 
the halo of feminine purity and loveliness that sur- 
rounded the Virgin of Murillo. 

And so you have got my fellow-traveller of the 
American wilds, and buffalo hunter of the prairies, 
Count Pourtales, in your neighborhood. When next 
you see him, remember me to him most cordially. 
Many, many pleasant scenes have we had together. 
He was full of talent, and had wonderful aptness at 
anything he turned to, but he seemed careless of 
turning his talent to account. 

And now, my dear Dolgorouki, let me hear from 
you again, and before long. I envy you your beau- 
tiful residence at Naples, which is one of the lovely 
spots of earth that must unquestionably have dropped 
from the sky. Would that I could exchange for it 
the sterile vicinity of Madrid. 

Believe me, ever yours most truly, 

Washington Irving. 
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